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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Tue PUBLIC hearings on social-security legisla- 
tion conducted by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives were 
brought to a close on April 7, 1939, at the conclu- 
sion of the 48th session in a period of more than 
2 months. Subsequently the committee met in 
executive session, and on April 28 the Chairman, 
Robert L. Doughton, announced that the com- 
mittee had decided unanimously to recommend a 
change in the schedule of taxes under title VIII of 
the Social Security Act whereby the present rates 
of 1 percent each on employers and employees 
would remain in effect until 1943. Other recom- 
mendations agreed upon by the committee were 
summarized by Chairman Doughton on May 3 
in the following announcement: 

“The Ways and Means Committee decided 
today to recommend an amendment to the unem- 
ployment compensation tax title of the Social 
Security Act which will enable States that have 
built up an adequate reserve to make a general 
State-wide reduction below 2.7 percent in the 
rate of contribution required of employers and 
still permit employers in that State to obtain their 
full 90 percent credit on the Federal pay-roll 
i? 

“If the committee’s recomniendation is enacted 
into law, a State would be enabled to reduce its 
contribution rate below 2.7 percent and employers 
in that State would still be able to claim the full 
2.7-percent offset against the 3-percent Federal 
tax, provided the State had built up the requisite 
unemployment compensation reserve fund and 
had a law granting benefits meeting certain 
minimum standards 

“The committee will probably suggest as an 
adequate reserve not less than one-and-one-half 
times the highest amount paid into a State unem- 
ployment compensation reserve fund or not less 
than one-and-one-half times the highest amount 


of compensation paid out of such fund, which- 
ever amount is the greater. 

“As regards minimum benefit standards, the 
committee probably will recommend that unem- 
ployment compensation be payable to qualified 
individuals for a period of 16 weeks at a rate of 
not less than 50 percent of the full-time weekly 
earnings after a waiting period of not more than 
2 weeks. 

“The committee also decided to recommend 
that there be a top limit of $3,000 per annum on 
wages subject to the unemployment compensation 
tax. This is the same top limit as already exists 
for the old-age insurance tax. 

‘Another important decision that the committee 
reached was to recommend that monthly old-age 
insurance benefits commence in 1940 instead of 
1942 and be liberalized along the general lines 
recommended by the Social Security Board. bj 

“Other decisions reached were to expand the 
present exemption of agricultural labor, to exempt 
students, and to exempt employees of all non- 
profit organizations receiving only nominal remu- 
neration.”’ 

Chairman Doughton later announced that the 
committee has also agreed to recommend changes 
in the procedure for handling old-age insurance 
funds. The committee’s recommendations pro- 
vide for a trust account to be administered by a 
board of trustees consisting of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Federal Security Administrator. 


On Aprit 27, a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor initiated public 
hearings on proposed legislation in the field of 
health. The hearings are concerned chiefly with 
the measures proposed in the bill introduced by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New York, to imple- 
ment the recommendations for a national health 








program formulated by the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. 


AN AMENDMENT to section 301 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act authorizing annual appropriations of $80 
million for grants to the States for administration 
of their unemployment compensation laws was 
approved by the President on April 19. An addi- 
tional appropriation of $10 million was subse- 
quently made available for the current fiscal year 
through an amendment to the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, approved by the President on 
May 2. This amount increases the total appro- 
priations for this purpose for the current fiscal 
year to $59 million. 


Conso.ipaTion of Federal administrative organi- 
zation in several broad fields is provided in a 
reorganization plan transmitted to the Congress 
by the President on April 25, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Reorganization Act of 1939. Under 
part 1 of the plan the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Central Statistical Board, and the functions of the 
National Resources Committee and of the Federal 
Employment Stabilization Office are transferred to 
the Executive Office of the President. Under part 
2, the Social Security Board, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, the United States Employment 
Service, the Public Health Service, the Office of 
Education, and the National Youth Administra- 
tion are brought together in a Federal Security 
Agency. The plan provides that a Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“shall have general direction and supervision over 
the administration of the several agencies consoli- 
dated into the Federal Security Agency . . . and 
shall be responsible for the coordination of their 
functions and activities.”’ . 
Part 3 provides for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Works Agency, embracing the functions of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and certain related functions of other 
agencies, under the direction of the Federal Works 
Administrator. Under part 4, a number of agen- 
cies established for the purpose of providing loans, 
directly or indirectly, for the stimulation and 
stabilization of agriculture, are transferred to the 


Department of Agriculture; and a number of inde. 


’ pendent lending agencies, including the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation, the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and the Federal Housing Adminis. 
tration, are grouped in a Federal Loan Agency, 


UNEMPLOYMENT benefit payments during March 
amounted to nearly $49 million, according to re- 
ports received by the Social Security Board from 
the 49 jurisdictions in which benefits are now pay- 
able. This amount represented an increase of 
nearly 41 percent over the total for February, 
Decreases in the amount of benefit payments were 
reported for only 7 States, while increases of 50 
percent or more were reported for 15 States. The 
average weekly payment for total unemployment 
in March ranged from $5.25 in Mississippi to 
$15.37 in Alaska. For partial unemployment the 
average ranged from $3.92 in Georgia to $13.17 in 
Wyoming. 


OBLIGATIONS amounting to more than $45.4 mil- 
lion were incurred for March for payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind in States making 
such payments under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. Of this total, nearly $35.3 
million represented payments to more than 1.8 
million recipients of old-age assistance in 51 juris- 
dictions. More than $9.1 million represented pay- 
ments in 42 jurisdictions on behalf of some 687,000 
dependent children in 283,000 families; and a little 
more than $1 million was for payments to nearly 
44,000 recipients of aid to the blind in 42 juris- 
dictions. 


Total payments for all types of public assist- 


ance, together with earnings of persons employed 
under Federal work programs, amounted to 
nearly $318 million in the continental United 
States for March, according to reports received by 


- the Social Security Board. Earnings of persons 


employed on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration again accounted for 
nearly half the combined total for all assistance 
and work programs. Obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance and obligations incurred from 
State and local funds for public general relief ex- 
tended to cases each accounted for nearly 15 
percent of the total. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


AtMON F. RocKWELL* 


In THE New Zealand general election of 1935 the 
Labor Party, which for some years had occupied 
the position of an aggressive minority, was swept 
into power by a substantial plurality over its 
Conservative and Independent opponents. Under 
the leadership of Prime Minister M. J. Savage, 
numerous social reforms were put into effect, 
culminating in the adoption of the Social Security 
Act, 1938, one of the most liberal and compre- 
hensive measures of its kind ever enacted. The 
law was not scheduled to come into operation 
until April 1, 1939. The Labor Party was returned 
to power in the general election of October 1938 
by an imposing majority, following a campaign in 
which the major issue was the approval or dis- 
approval of the Government’s social security 
program. 

The basic philosophy which motivated the 
adoption of the bill is embodied in the Prime 
Minister’s statement: ‘‘A new principle has been 
introduced by this Act: citizens of the Dominion 
are insuring themselves against the economic hard- 
ships that would otherwise follow those natural 
misfortunes from which no one is immune.’’ There 
is also recognition of the importance of a Govern- 
ment subsidy—in this case 50 percent or more. 
The levy of a contribution on all the private income 
of the community as the source of the remainder 
of the necessary revenue expresses the philosophy 
of the interdependence of all citizens in the 
general welfare. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Government should have committed itself 
to the task of increasing the national income at 
all costs. Thus, at one of the hearings before the 
National Health and Superannuation Committee 
which drew up the bill, Mr. Savage remarked: 
“Income should be a reflection of production but 
it never has been. We have come into power to 
make it that. Don’t try to harness us to ortho- 
dox methods, because we are going to kick over 
the traces.” It must be added, however, that 
there has been no official indication of the manner 
in which this result is to be achieved. 

* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Old-Age Benefits Research Division. 
This article is based on data contained in the following publications: New 
Zealand, Social Security Act, 1988 (2 Geo. VI, 1938, No. 7); National Health 


and Superannuation Committee, Report, 1938; and the New Zealand Official 
Year-Book, 1987, 1936. 
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During the meetings of the Committee as well 
as throughout the political campaign, there was 
strenuous objection to the plan, especially from 
the New Zealand branch of the British Medical 
Association, which advanced the same kind of 
arguments as are being expressed by its counter- 
part in the United States. Business, through the 
chambers of commerce, registered its strong 
protest against what it considered the lack of 
financial soundness in the undertaking, and other 
dissenting views were expressed by farmers’ organ- 
izations and persons already covered by some 
private plan. The majority opinion of the popu- 
lation, however, overrode these objections. 

As far back as 1898 a noncontributory plan 
for old-age pensions was adopted in New Zealand. 
This was amended on various occasions until 1926, 
when the Pensions Act of that year consolidated 
the various pension schemes already operating in 
the Dominion. Some of the significant measures 
incorporated into the 1926 Act were the Widows’ 
Pensions Act of 1911, the Miner’s Phthisis Act of 
1915, and the War Pensions Act of 1915. In 1936 
the scope of the program and the benefits were 
made more liberal in the Pensions Amendment 
Act. One of the most important amendments 
introduced provided a general invalidity pension 
to every person aged 16 or over who was totally 
blind or permanently incapacitated for work by 
accident, illness, or congenital defect, and who 
satisfied certain residential and other require- 
ments. Earlier legislation on that subject recog- 
nized only blindness as a cause for compensation. 

In March 1938 the Government made public its 
plan for a comprehensive state scheme of health 
services and pensions. A National Health and 
Superannuation Committee was set up to hear 
arguments from every interested person or group. 
The Committee was composed entirely of members 
of the House of Representatives and included 
seven members of the Labor Party, three members 
of the Opposition, and one Independent. The 
proposals of the Government were adopted, sub- 
sequently passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and became law on September 14, 1938. 

The act incorporates and liberalizes the services 
provided under previous legislation for old-age 
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assistance; pensions for widows and orphans, in- 
validity, miners, and war veterans; unemploy- 
ment relief; and family allowances. It adds new 
provisions for universal superannuation benefits, 
general medical and hospital services and ma- 
ternity care, and cash benefits during sickness. 
Thus the act represents the first attempt on a na- 
tional scale to combine under one integrated sys- 
tem of economic security protection against all 
hazards which are covered by social insurance in 
other countries. Only the workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation remains separate. 

The New Zealand act differs from social insur- 
ance in its usually accepted form. Benefits are 
not measured in terms of contributions paid. 
Rather they are conditional upon the fulfillment 
of certain residence requirements, and, with the 
exception of the medical and universal superannu- 
ation benefits, they are granted only if the income 
of the beneficiary is below a specified amount. 
Moral qualifications have been retained in the 
liberalized provisions taken over from earlier 
legislation. 


Medical, Hospital, and Related Benefits 


The benefits which are to be made available 
under this section of the act are general practi- 
tioner services—not including specialist and con- 
sultant services—hospital treatment, pharmaceu- 
tical benefits, and maternity benefits. They are 
to be administered by the Minister of Health and 
are scheduled to come into operation on April 1, 
1939, the effective date of the act, or as soon 
thereafter as their effective administration can be 
brought into operation. Every person over 16 
years of age and ordinarily resident in New Zealand 
and every member of his family under 16 are 
entitled to the benefits regardless of income. 
Benefits are restricted, however, in cases in which 
a person receiving medical or other treatment is 
entitled to claim workmen’s compensation or the 
recovery of damages. The Minister of Health is 
to “fix the terms and conditions subject to which 
the persons entitled to medical benefits . . . may 
claim such benefits.” The Minister is also em- 
powered to make arrangements for such supple- 
mentary benefits as in his opinion are necessary 
for the effective operation of the health services, 
including radiological and laboratory services, 


administration of anesthetics, specialist and con- 
sultant services, dental and optical services, 
ambulance service, and home-nursing and domestic 
assistance. 

Criticism of these provisions, expressed by the 
New Zealand branch of the British Medical Asso. 
ciation during the Committee hearings, was based 
on three principal premises. The first and most 
important was the assertion that a universal sery- 
ice was unnecessary as long as many people were 
able to pay for the attention of their own doctor 
or preferred todoso. The association also claimed 
that the enactment of the bill would lead to a 
deterioration of the standards of medical service 
and would tend to create class distinctions. In 
reply to the first argument, the attitude of the 
Committee was that “few people can with cer- 
tainty claim that they will always be able to pay 
for their own medical services. Even if they 
could establish their claim, this is no more an 
argument against a universal service than is the 
suggestion that because a man can afford to pay 
for his child’s schooling, education should not be 
freely available to all.’”’ In addition, the Com- 
mittee based its opinion on the findings of Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, member of an advisory com- 
mittee to the British Ministry of Health and 
former chairman of the Council of the British 
Medical Association, who served in an advisory 
capacity to the New Zealand branch of the Medi- 
cal Association and the Government Committee. 
In its report the Committee quoted Sir Henry’s 
statement: “I do claim . . . that the securing of 
early and adequate medical attendance and ancil- 
lary services for all classes of the population is an 
extremely desirable and valuable thing for any 
nation, and that the most satisfactory method of 
securing this is by a compulsory insurance scheme.” 

With respect to the argument of the Medical 
Association that the standard of medical service 
would deteriorate, the Committee stated: “We 
believe that the standard of integrity of the med- 
ical profession is as high as in any other, and we 
are satisfied that if the doctors are fairly and 
equitably remunerated for their service they will 
render the highest possible degree of care and 
efficiency.” In answer to the contention that the 
bill would lead to social distinction, the Com- 
mittee remarked: “It is almost inevitable that 
under present conditions the person who can pay 
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most will get the best service from his doctor. 
Under the Government’s scheme the need of 
the patient will be the measure of the doctor’s 
attention.” 

In an official publication the Government has 
stressed the point that the conditions of medical 
service under the act are to be determined only 
after consultation with representatives of the 
medical profession and any question affecting 
that profession will be dealt with only after 
consideration by a committee fully representative 
of the medical profession." 


Medical and Pharmaceutical Benefits 


The Minister of Health is to appoint such com- 
mittees or other advisory boards as he may con- 
sider necessary to assist him in fixing the terms 
and conditions under which the services are to be 
furnished or in hearing complaints or disputes 
which may arise concerning benefits. The terms 
and conditions so fixed will operate as an offer of 
contract and service to every registered medical 
practitioner or registered pharmacist, and any 
person signifying his willingness to provide benefits 
in accordance with those terms shall be deemed to 
have entered into a contract with the Minister. 
A fine of not more than £50 may be imposed upon 
any practitioner who fails to render ‘‘to the best 
of his knowledge, skill, and ability, all proper and 
necessary medical, surgical, and other services 
that may be required of him under the contract.” 
Provisions are also made for setting up a special 
court of inquiry which shall, in cases of breach of 
contract, recommend to the Minister whether the 
contract shall be terminated. These courts shall 
consist of a member of the judiciary, acting as 
president, and not less than two other persons, who 
shall belong to the same profession as the indi- 
vidual whose contract is under investigation. A 
practitioner whose contract has been voided under 
these conditions may never again enter into a new 
one. 

A person entitled to claim medical benefits is 
authorized to select his own doctor from among 
those registered, but the doctor’s acceptance must 
in each case be obtained. If the person fails to 
select a doctor, or if the doctor selected does not 
agree to serve, the selection may be made by an 


! Social Security: A full explanation of the Social Security Act, 1988 . . . 1938, 
p. 26. 
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appropriate committee to be appointed by the 
Minister of Health. Although the act does not 
specify how this administrative procedure will be 
carried out, the assumption may be made that, 
since the Dominion is divided into a number of 
health districts, the medical officers of health will 
act as the Governmeni’s representatives. All per- 
sons entitled to medical treatment are also entitled 
to such medicines, drugs, materials, and appli- 
ances as may be prescribed. The Minister is em- 
powered to fix the terms under which they are to 
be supplied. 


Hospital Treatment 


Under the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions 
Act of 1926 a number of hospital districts were 
created, in each of which a hospital board oper- 
ates and manages public hospitals, sanatoria, 
maternity homes, and similar institutions. The 
act provides for free treatment in any of the board 
institutions. Payments from the Social Security 
Fund for these treatments are yet to be fixed, but 
an amount of 6s. per day per occupied bed was 
suggested by the Committee. Treatments may 
also be given in recognized and approved private 
hospitals, and a payment equivalent to the amount 
of grant to public hospitals will be made to the 
licensee, the balance to be met by the patient. 
Special provision will be made for grants in the 
case of certain hospitals which are operated by 
religious organizations and do not charge fees in 
the regular manner. 


Maternity Benefits 


A woman who is confined in a maternity hos- 
pital shall be entitled to all necessary medical and 
nursing attendance, maintenance, and care during 
confinement and for a period of 14 days following 
the birth of the child. When the confinement is 
at home, provisions are made for the services of a 
medical practitioner and an approved midwife for 
the same period. The stipulations concerning 
payments to public and private hospitals, respec- 
tively, from the Social Security Fund are the same 
as those described in the previous paragraph. The 
woman has the right to select her own physician, 
but this decision will be subject to the doctor’s 
authorization to practice in the hospital of her 
choice. The patient may also choose the nurse or 
midwife who attends her in her own home. 





Superannuation and Social Security Benefits 


One section of the act brings together and 
liberalizes provisions for pensions of various types 
already in force under existing legislation. It also 
introduces the principle of “universal superannu- 
tation,” described by the Prime Minister as “a 
system that will eventually provide universal 
superannuation of an adequate amount for every 
citizen irrespective of other income and property.”’ 
The benefits under this section are to be ad- 
ministered by a Social Security Department, the 
executive officers of which are the three members 
of a Social Security Commission, acting under 
the general direction and control of a Minister of 
the Crown. 


Universal Superannuation and Age-Benefits 


Under the Pensions Act, 1926, amended in 
1936, old-age pensions were payable on a means- 
test basis to men at age 65 and to women at 
age 60. The maximum payment under this 
earlier legislation was £58 10s. per year, subject 
to a reduction of £1 for every pound of income 
over £52, and an additional reduction of £1 for 
every £10 net capital value of accumulated prop- 
erty. The income limit, including the pension, 
for eligibility was £110 10s. a year for a single 
person and £169 jointly for a married couple. 

Superannuation benefits, under the 1938 act, 
are available to all persons reaching the age of 
65, without regard to other income or property. 
The sole qualification is that of residence, namely, 
10 years for persons living in New Zealand on 
March 15, 1938, and 20 years for those arriving 
in the country after that date. Payments will 
begin on April 1, 1940, and will amount to £10 
in the first year, increasing thereafter by £2 10s. 
yearly until the maximum of £78 is reached in 
1968. These automatic increases will apply to 
recipients in the first year as well as to annuitants 
entering later; thus, a person reaching age 65 in 
April 1941 would start with a pension of £12 10s., 
the amount payable in the fiscal year 1941-42. 

Superannuation benefits do not, however, re- 
place the existing provisions for old-age pensions 
on a means-test basis. The latter are not only 
retained but are further liberalized by making 
such pensions payable to both men and women at 
age 60, thereby taking care of aged persons be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 65. These pensions, 
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referred to in the act as “age-benefits,” maintain 
the means-test principle by disqualifying as recip- 
ients single persons with a total weekly income 
(including benefit) of over £2 10s. per week, and 
married couples with a total income exceeding £4 
per week. The basic rate of benefit is £1 10s, 
per week, i. e., £78 per year, which, it will be 
noted, is the maximum figure to be reached ulti- 
mately under universal superannuation. Hoyw- 
ever, this benefit is to be reduced as follows: 


For unmarried persons: 

(a) By £1 for every pound of private income in 
excess of £52 per year, and 

(b) By £1 for every £10 of the net capital value 
of accumulated property of the applicant, 

For married persons (both 60 or over): 

(a) By 10s. for every pound of private income 
in excess of £52 per year. 

For married persons (husband over 60, wife under 
60): 

(a) By £1 for every pound of private income in 
excess of £130 a year. In other words, 
they are allowed an income of £2 10s, 
per week. 


In addition, the rate of age-benefit for persons 
who have a child or children under the age of 16 
may be increased by the Social Security Commis- 
sion by such amount as “it considers fit,’ not to 
exceed £13 a year per child. Moreover, persons 
receiving age-benefits may, on reaching age 65 in 
1940 or thereafter, qualify either for the universal 
superannuation payment or continue to receive 
age-benefits if the latter are greater. For example, 
a single man who was 63 years of age in April 1939 
and had no private income would be qualified to 
receive £78 per year under the age-benefits pro- 
vision. In 1941, when he became 65, the universal 
superannuation rate would be only £12 10s., and 
he would accordingly continue to be paid under the 
age-benefits provision. In 1968, when the super- 
annuation benefit reaches the maximum of £78 
per year, the present age-benefit will be super- 
seded, and there will be universal superannuation 
of £78 per annum. 


Invalidity Benefits 


The act states that every person who has 
attained the age of 16 years and who is not quali- 
fied to receive an age-benefit shall be entitled to 
an invalidity benefit, if he is (a) totally blind or 
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(b) permanently incapacitated for work as a result 
of an accident or by reason of illness or any con- 
genital defect. Certain residential qualifications 
must be satisfied, and the disability must have 
been acquired during residence in New Zealand 
and must not be self-induced. Under the 1936 
act, when invalidity pensions were first intro- 
duced, the weekly rate of benefits was £1 for the 
invalid, 10s. for his wife, and 10s. for each depend- 
ent child under 16. Under the new provisions the 
rate of benefits will range from £1 10s. a week for 
an individual over 21 years of age and without 
dependents—£1 for those under 21—to a maxi- 
mum of £4 per week for a man and wife with four 
or more children. The income allowable in addi- 
tion to the benefit is £1 per week for single persons, 
£1 10s. for a married man or widower with depend- 
ent children, and £2 per week for a married woman. 

Special provision is made for blind persons in 
that personal earnings up to £2 15s. a week are not 
to be taken into account in computing the allow- 
able income. Moreover, a totally blind person 
who is employed will be entitled to an additional 
allowance equal to 25 percent of his average 
weekly earnings for the year, so long as his total 
income, including benefits, does not exceed £4 5s. 
a week. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefits 


The original Widows’ Pensions Act, 1911, as 
amended in 1926 and 1936, provided for a maxi- 
mum of £1 10s. a week to a widow with one child 


under 15 years of age and 10s. for each additions] | 


child under 15, the aggregate not to exceed £4 10s. 
a week. Under the new act the maximum pay- 
ment remains the same, but the age limit of the 
child is raised to 16 years, and the weekly pay- 
ment to a widow with one ehild is increased to 
£1 15s. Income allowable from other sources is 
set at £1 10s. a week. The act also provides for 
payment of benefits to two special classes of 
women who have dependent children but are not 
actually widows: (a) married women who have 
been deserted by their husbands and who have 
been unable to obtain payment under a mainte- 
nance order, and (b) married women whose hus- 
bands are under treatment in mental hospitals. 

Under the old law, widows’ pensions ceased 
when the children reached the age of 15. The 
new legislation provides a weekly benefit of £1 
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for the widow after the youngest child has ceased 
to be eligible. The qualification in this case is 
that the duration of her marriage and the time 
that, as a widow, she had the care of any of the 
children under 16 must not have been less than 
15 years. The act also introduces an entirely 
new provision with respect to childless widows by 
allowing a weekly benefit of £1. In this case, 
however, the woman must have become a widow 
after the age of 40, her marriage must have 
continued for not less than 10 years, and 15 years 
must have elapsed since the date of her marriage. 
If the woman becomes widowed after the age of 
50 years, only 5 years of marriage are required as 
qualification. 

Any child under 16, whose parents are both 
dead, who was born in New Zealand, and who is 
not being maintained in a State institution shall 
be entitled to a benefit not to exceed 15s. a week. 
These benefits are payable until age 16, but in 
special circumstances where the child is continuing 
its education the benefit may be payable for not 
more than 2 additional years. In determining 
the benefit rate to be paid to any orphan, the 
Social Security Commission must take into 
account any property or income which the child 
may have. 


Family Benefits 


Under the Family Allowances Act, a part of the 
Pensions Act, 1926, provision was made for allow- 
ances at the rate of 2s. for each child under 15 
after the first two, so long as the total family 
income from all sources did not exceed £4 per 
week. These were granted regardless of the fact 
that both parents were living and in good health, 
and represent a rather unusual degree of liberality, 
especially when the comparatively high income 
limit of £4 a week is considered. The 1938 act 
now further liberalizes this provision by increasing 
the allowance to 4s. a week, the age limit to 16, 
and the total allowable income to £5 a week. 
The Commissioners may also extend the grant 
beyond the age of 16 if the child is totally in- 
capacitated physically or mentally and unable to 
earn a living. These allowances must be used 
exclusively toward the maintenance or education 
of the children, and the benefit may be discon- 
tinued at any time if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, this stipulation is not being followed. 








Unemployment Benefits 


As far back as the seventies New Zealand had a 
program of public works to cope with the problem 
of unemployment, and at various later periods 
unemployment has assumed serious proportions. 
The Unemployment Act, 1930, superseded by the 
Employment Promotion Act, 1936, provided for 
subsidies to local communities for work relief and 
also for employment on public works under the 
Public Works Department. In addition, it 
granted ‘‘sustenance” payments to unemployed 
individuals for whom work could not be found 
under any of the subsidized schemes. These 
weekly payments ranged from £1 for a single man 
20 years or over and £1 15s. for a married man 
without children, to a maximum of £3 3s. for a 
married man with children, allowing 4s. for each 
child. 

Under the 1938 act, unemployment benefits are 
_ payable to every person over 16 whois unemployed, 
is capable of working and willing to work, and 
has taken reasonable steps to obtain suitable em- 
ployment. He must also have resided con- 
tinuously in New Zealand for not less than 12 
months. A married woman can qualify only if the 
Commission finds that her husband is unable to 
support her. 

In the case of unemployed persons over 16 and 
under 20, the benefit rate will be 10s. weekly. 
In all other cases, the rate shall be £1 per week, 
increased for married men with dependent chil- 
dren by 15s. for the wife and 5s. for each child up 
to a maximum weekly benefit of £4. These 
benefits are identical in rate with those payable for 
temporary sickness. The Commission has dis- 
cretionary powers to reduce the rate of the benefit 
in relation to other income and property. In no 
case shall the total income, including the benefit, 
exceed £4 a week for a family. 

The act stipulates a waiting period of 7 days, 
which, however, may be waived by the Commis- 
sion. Similarly, the Commission may postpone 
the commencement of an unemployment benefit 
for as long as 6 weeks or even terminate it alto- 
gether if the applicant lost his job through mis- 
conduct, left voluntarily without good reason, or 
failed to accept an offer of suitable employment. 
A benefit may also be refused to a seasonal worker 
if in the opinion of the Commission his earnings 
for the season are sufficient for the maintenance 


of himself and his family. With these exceptions 
benefits are payable as long as the recipient meets 
the basic qualifications and unless he becomes en. 
titled to receive some other benefit under the act, 


Miner’s Benefits 


As is the case in many European countries, 
special provisions are made for miners owing to 
the especially hazardous nature of their occupa- 
tion. Under the Pensions Act, 1926, which in- 
corporated the Miner’s Phthisis Act, 1915, and 
was amended on several occasions up to 1936, the 
weekly pensions during incapacity were payable 
on the basis of £1 5s. plus 10s. for the wife and 
10s. for each dependent child under 15 years 
up to a maximum of £4 10s. Under the 1938 
act the rates are £1 10s. a week plus 10s. for the 
wife and for each child under 16 up to a maximum 
of £4 10s., to be paid irrespective of any other 
income received by them or any property owned 
by them. Special provision is made for payment 
of “reasonable” funeral expenses of any person 
who dies while receiving a miner’s benefit. In 
addition, the widow of any person who dies 
while in receipt of a miner’s benefit shall be en- 
titled to a benefit of 17s. 6d. a week until she 
malries. 

To qualify for benefit, a miner suffering from 
miner’s phthisis must be permanently and seri- 
ously incapacitated for work; in the case of any 
other occupational disease or heart disease, he 
rmaust be permanently and totally incapacitated. 
All applicants must have had 5 years’ residence 
immediately preceding application and at least 
2% years’ employment in New Zealand as & 
miner. 


Temporary Sickness Benefits 


Every person over 16 who has resided continu- 
ously in New Zealand for at least 12 months 
will be entitled to sickness benefits if he satisfies 
the Commission “that he is temporarily incapaci- 
tated for work through sickness or accident, and 
that by reason thereof he has suffered a loss of 
salary, wages, or other earnings.” The incapac- 
ity is to be certified by a resident medical prac- 
titioner. The sickness benefits are payable at 
the same rate as the unemployment benefits, 
namely, 10s. a week to persons under 20 and £1 a 
week to persons over 20, increased in the case of 
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married men by 15s. for the wife and 5s. for each 
child up to a maximum of £4 per week. These 
payments may be reduced at the discretion of the 
Commission if the applicant is in receipt of other 
income. A member of a friendly society shall be 
allowed to receive payment of sickness benefits 
from the Social Security Fund in addition to sick- 
ness benefits from his society as long as the total 
income during the illness does not exceed £5 a 
week. A person receiving sickness payments 
from other sources may also receive benefits 
under the act as long as his total income does 
not exceed £5 a week or two-thirds of his usual 
weekly earnings, whichever is the lower. A 
waiting period of 7 days is set, which, however, 
can be waived by the Commission for special 
circumstances. 


Other Benefits 


In addition to the benefits already discussed, 
a benefit of £78 a year is granted under the act to 
every person who served in any of the Maori wars 
and was awarded a medal for active service, if he 
has resided in New Zealand for at least 10 years 
immediately preceding application. Emergency 
benefits are also provided for persons who, for 
any reason, are unable to earn a sufficient, liveli- 
hood for themselves or their dependents and who 
cannot qualify for any other benefits under this 
part of the act. The conditions under which the 
benefits are granted and the amount and duration 
of the benefits are left to the discretion of the 
Commission. 

No person may receive more than one benefit 
under this part of the act. 


Administration and Financial Provisions 


The health provisions are to be under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Health, who has power to 
delegate authority to the Director-Genvzal of 
Health. All the other benefits are to be ««iminis- 
tered by a Minister to be appointed. ‘The act 
creates a new agency, to be known as the Social 
Security Department. A Social Security Commis- 
sion is created, to act under the general direction 
and control of the Minister. The Commission 
is to consist of three members who will be the 
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executive officers of the Department. The Com- 
mission has the powers of a commission of in- 
quiry and may investigate any claim for benefit 
under the act. 

The plan is to be financed by a special social 
security levy and a Government subsidy equal, 
in effect, to the difference between the contribution 
receipts and the total cost. The social security 
contribution consists of two parts: (1) a “registra- 
tion fee” of 5s. per quarter for all men over 20, 
and 5s. per year for women and for boys and girls 
between 16 and 20, and (2) a “charge on salaries, 
wages, and other income” of 1s. per pound, i. e., 
5 percent. It is provided, however, that with 
respect to salaries and wages earned before April 
1, 1939, but paid on or after that date the rate 
shall be 1s. in each £1 10s. The law states that in 
the case of wage earners or salaried employees 
the contribution shall be deducted by the employer 
from any salary or wages and paid by him through 
the medium of social security stamps, but it does 
not specify the administrative procedure to be 
used. The tax on income other than salary or 
wages shall be due and payable in equal quar- 
terly installments on the first day of May, August, 
November, and February, according to the 
declared income for the preceding fiscal year 
(April 1 to March 31). 

These contributions are to be collected by the 
Commissioner of Taxes but transferred directly 
to a separate Social Security Fund which is set 
up by the act; the Government subsidy will like- 
wise be paid directly into the fund. In his testi- 
mony before the Committee, the Government 
Actuary placed the first year’s cost at £17,850,000. 
He estimated the taxable national income in 
1939-40 at £150,000,000, yielding a contribution 
return of £7,500,000, to which would be added the 
proceeds of the registration fee—approximately 
£500,000—for a total of £8,000,000. The differ- 
ence, to be met by the Government from the Con- 
solidated Fund, would therefore be £9,850,000. 
This figure would represent an increase of £2,355,- 
000 over the expenditures, up to April 1, for 
social services under the existing plan, since the 
total for the fiscal year ended March 1, 1939, was 
expected to be £7,495,000. 








ANALYZING THE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
OF PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 


JorL Gorpon * 


Tae vo.tume of public-assistance and _ relief 
expenditures has been, for almost a decade, at a 
level which classifies relief agencies in the category 
of big business. Unfortunately, as the volume of 
these expenditures has increased, budgetary and 
fiscal methods for planning and controlling them 
have not been sufficiently improved. As a result, 
administrators of huge public-assistance programs 
in many States lack not only devices for directing 
the expenditures of their agencies but also the 
essential financial data on which to base present 
policies and future plans. 

Administrators are likely to feel the lack of 
financial data most keenly when they are called 
upon by the legislature to defend their estimates 
in requesting appropriations. They also must 
have these data in order to give a proper account- 
ing of their stewardship to legislators, superior 
officers, and to the public, and to gauge the 
effects of current and proposed policies. New 
policies cannot be established on any rational 
basis or old ones revised unless adequate infor- 
mation is available. 

One group of relief expenditures, commonly 
referred to as ‘administrative expenses,’ has 
been singled out almost invariably by legislators 
for special attention. This group of expenses is 
not only severely criticized but also misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted. It is the purpose of 
‘this article to indicate the importance of analyses 
of administrative expenses in clearing away cur- 
rent misconceptions and guiding the day-to-day 
administration of public-assistance programs. 


Analysis of Administrative Expenses by Pro- 
gram 


Much of the misinterpretation and misuse of 
data on “administrative expenses” results from 
failure to define the term. Most public-assistance 
and relief agencies distinguish between payments 
for assistance to persons in need and expenditures 
for all other purposes. The first group of expenses 





*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research. 
An adaptation of a paper presented at the National Conference of Social Work 
in Seattle, Washington, June 1938. 
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‘no small amount of additional work. 


is relatively easy to identify and measure. All 
other expenses of the agency are then usually 
assumed to be expenses involved in ‘adminis. 
tering”’ assistance payments. 

However, if so-called ‘‘administrative expenses” 
are analyzed, more often than not they are found 
to include expenses for a variety of purposes, 
among them expenses of certifying eligible persons 
to the Works Progress Administration, to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, to the Farm Security 
Administration for emergency subsistence grants, 
and to other Federal, State, and local agencies, 
The certification process usually involves field in- 
vestigation and preparation of records and forms— 
It is in- 
correct to classify such expenses as a cost of fur- 
nishing the types of assistance directly adminis- 
tered by the agency. Similarly, sponsors’ con- 
tributions paid from the administrative funds of 
a general relief agency for a WPA project are 
costs of project operation and should not be in- 
cluded in the cost of general relief “administration.” 

Moreover, in some public-assistance agencies, 
expenditures for certain types of assistance to 
recipients are paid from administrative funds and 
consequently are charged to administration. 
These charges may include salaries of physicians 
employed directly by public-assistance agencies to 
furnish medical service to needy recipients. Ex- 
penditures for this purpose are obviously a form 
of assistance to recipients and should be so classi- 
fied, as is usually the case when similar assistance 
is furnished by private physicians through the 
medium of medical relief orders. Expenses of 
operating public commissaries are usually classi- 
fied incorrectly as administrative expenses; yet 
relief orders on private vendors, which necessarily 
include the cost of retail distribution in the selling 
price of the commodity, are ordinarily classified 
as assistance payments. It seems illogical to in- 
clude, as a cost of administering assistance to 
needy persons, expenditures for materials and 
supplies for work-relief projects which result in 
permanent improvements, in production of com- 
modities, or in services. 
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This practice of lumping expenses other than 
assistance payments as ‘‘administrative’”’ expenses 
would not of itself be so serious if it were not for 
the fact that legislators, in appropriating funds, 
commonly relate administrative expenses to the 
amount of assistance payments to be granted to 
persons in need. On the assumption that these 
two types of expenditures are closely related, they 
have often limited administrative expenses to a 
specified percentage of assistance payments and 
have failed to recognize that relief agencies must 
often finance from administrative funds the costs 
of performing many functions in addition to the 
“administration” of relief. It is important to 
identify the expenses of each of these programs or 
services in order to answer unjustifiable charges 
that administrative expenses are excessive in the 
light of their ratio to assistance payments. 

It is highly important also for the administrator 
to know the expenses of administering each pro- 
gram in order to plan, control, and evaluate ex- 
penses for these activities. Most public-assistance 
agencies submit budgets to the legislature which 
do not indicate the amounts required to administer 
each individual program. In doing this, they lend 
encouragement to legislators who compare the 
total amount estimated for administration with 
the amount estimated for assistance payments. It 
is not urged that separate appropriations should 
be made for administering each of the many 
related programs which the agency administers. 
It is extremely important, however, that the total 
estimate of administrative expenses be built up 
from estimates of the expenses of administering 
individual programs and that these underlying 
data be available to support the total amount 
requested. It is of equal importance that actual 
expenditures be analyzed currently by program to 
make certain that the apportionment of available 
funds among the several programs is being made 
as intended by the administrator. 

Many erroneous comparisons of administrative 
expenses have been made because of failure to 
take into account the fact that the combination 
of programs administered by public-assistance 
agencies differs from one fiscal period to another 
and that agencies in different States and local 
agencies within a single State administer different 
combinations of programs. If administrative 
expenses are analyzed by program, these varia- 
tions do not present a problem. With due con- 
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sideration for many other factors (some of which 
will be mentioned later), the administrator may 
compare administrative expenses for each program 
during the current period with expenses for prior 
periods and with the expenses of agencies in other 
States. Similarly, the administrative expenses of 
local districts or political subdivisions may be 
compared with one another. While considerable 
caution must be employed in drawing conclusions 
from such comparisons, their usefulness is obvious. 


Analysis by “‘Object’’ 


Administrative expenses are most commonly 
analyzed by public-assistance agencies according 
to “objects,” such as personal services, travel, 
office supplies, equipment, communications, rent. 
The classifications vary greatly from State to 
State, both as to objects and to detail. There are 
distinct administrative uses for analyses of admin- 
istrative expenses by objects. The amounts 
expendable for each object are often specified in 
State or local appropriation acts; where this is 
done, expenditures are accounted for in accordance 
with the object classes specified in the appropri- 
tion acts. 

Even though it is not required by law, however, 
there are advantages in classifying administrative 
expenses by object to prevent over-expenditure for 
one object class of expenditure at the expense of 
another. For example, funds expended for equip- 
ment in excess of amounts budgeted or in the 
absence of budgeting by objects may represent 
funds needed to meet pay rolls. If the percentages 
of total administrative expenses for salaries, sup- 
plies, and other objects are compared for different 
periods, the administrator may learn whether 
progressively more or less of the agency’s funds 
is being expended for specified objects. If this 
analysis reveals a trend contrary to policy, it will 
indicate the need for watching some groups of 
expenditures more closely or analyzing them fur- 
ther in order to discover the explanation for the 
trend. Comparable data as to the relative amounts 
expended by other agencies for different objects of 
expense will be valuable to the administrator as a 
basis for evaluating the reasonableness of his own 
agency’s costs. Similar comparisons for local 
agencies under the supervision of a State agency 
will be helpful in establishing standards against 
which the performance of each local agency may 
be evaluated. 


1] 








Analyses by “Organization Units’? and by 
“‘Functions”’ 

The public-assistance agencies of the larger 
States and counties find it convenient to depart- 
mentalize their work by establishing units to per- 
form certain functions, such as social service, re- 
search and statistics, or accounting and auditing. 
An analysis of expenditures by organization units 
is essential to determine, for example, whether or 
not the proportion of the agency’s funds expended 
for a research and statistics division is reasonable 
and in accordance with the intended distribution 
of the funds. 

It is also important to know the administrative 
expenses of each unit of the agency for budget pur- 
poses. The total budget of a public-assistance 
agency should represent a consolidation of indi- 
vidual budgets for each organization unit. Un- 
fortunately, the budgets of most public-assistance 
agencies are determined on an over-all basis, and 
the parts are permitted to adjust themselves to the 
whole as best they can. Administrators who rely 
on such haphazard budgetary methods are unable, 
frequently, to justify in any concrete manner their 
claims for funds before legislative bodies. Analysis 
of administrative expenses by organization units is 
fundamental to scientific budgeting through which 
the needs of the individual units are realistically 
translated into a financial plan; it is, moreover, a 
device to keep individual organization units from 
exceeding budget limits without the knowledge and 
approval of the administrator. 

Unfortunately, the value of analyzing expendi- 
tures by organization units is seriously limited by 
the fact that comparisons can be made only among 
agencies which are organized along identical de- 
partmental lines, which is seldom the case. Nor 
can comparisons be made if the agency is too small 
to be departmentalized. The use of analysis of 
expenses by organization units is thus limited 
largely to internal budgetary control; a further 
type of analysis is necessary if useful comparisons 
among agencies are to be made. 

A “functional analysis” of administrative ex- 
penses is needed for this purpose, i. e., a deter- 
mination of expenses for each function common 
to all public-assistance programs. While it is 
not possible for smaller agencies to establish 
individual departments, the functions reflected in 
the organizational units of larger agencies do exist. 
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The typist who, among other duties, maintains 
financial records and prepares financial reports jn 
the small rural county agency is no less engaged 
in performing the finance function than is the 
finance division in the larger urban county or in 
the State office. The functions of a public. 
assistance agency may be broadly classified as 
operating and executive. The executive function 
would include not only executive supervision but 
also service functions, such as research, account- 
ing, and auditing. The operating function may 
be broken down into its components: application 
intake, original investigation of eligibility, rein. 
vestigation of eligibility, and so forth. Each of 
these functions, in turn, may be further sub- 
classified: Original investigation of eligibility, for 
example, includes the functions of investigation 
of ownership of real property, investigation of 
insurance policies held by the applicant, or the 
determination of age, citizenship, and residence, 
Needless to say, the determination of expenses by 
functions is a very difficult technical job. 

Functional analysis will reveal to the adminis- 
trator the total expenses of performing each func- 
tion, not merely the expenses incurred by the 
unit specifically responsible for it. It may be 
the means by which the administrator discovers 
the extent to which organization lines fail to 
coincide with functional lines. It may indicate 
considerable underestimation of the expenses of 
performing specific functions, or unnecessary 
expenses resulting from duplication and overlap- 
ping, and possibilities for improved efficiency by 
realignment of functions. The chief merit of 
a functional classification, however, lies in the 
possibilities it affords of comparing agencies of 
varying internal organization with one another. 
If expenses are analyzed in terms of functions 
necessarily common to all public-assistance agen- 
cies, differences in internal organizational struc- 
ture do not invalidate comparisons. The expense 
involved in making investigations, for example, 
can be compared from agency to agency with 
reasonable safety irrespective of the organizational 
units incurring such expenses. These data will 
furnish answers to some basic questions raised 
by administrators: How much do other agencies 
spend for accounting? for research? in determining 
eligibility for and the amount of assistance pay- 
ments? 
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Unit-Cost Analysis 


Analyses of the types previously described do 
not take into account important differences among 
agencies. One of the variables obviously vitiating 
comparisons is the difference in the size of agencies. 
It should go without saying that the expense of 
administering an old-age assistance program for 
100,000 needy aged individuals cannot be com- 

with that of a similar program for 10,000 
persons. Differences in size of program may be 
taken into account by restricting comparisons to 
agencies with approximately equal case loads or by 
reducing expenses to a “cost per case’ basis. 
While comparisons on this basis are useful, they 
may be very misleading, because case load is an 
index to the volume of work to be performed but 
does not take into account the work actually per- 
formed. An agency with a relatively large case 
load per worker will automatically have a low cost 
per case, other things being equal; however, the 
low cost may arise from the fact that cases are in- 
vestigated inadequately and visited infrequently. 

It is of utmost importance for purposes of com- 
parison that administrative expenses be related to 
performance. To measure the quantity of work 
performed is no easy task; to measure in a similar 
way the quality of work performed presents diffi- 
culties probably insuperable for some time to come. 
Despite these limitations and the technical diffi- 
culties of the problem, unit-cost data for adminis- 
trative expenses are by far the most useful type 
of data for the public-assistance administrator. 
Expenses of agencies administering programs of 
varying magnitude can be compared. Adminis- 
trative expenses of different agencies can be com- 
pared in some relation to performance. Many of 
the variable factors interfering with inter-agency 
comparisons will have been eliminated or mini- 
mized. 

With unit-cost data at hand, budgeting may be 
removed from the realm of guesswork. The vol- 
ume of work to be performed during the fiscal 
period may be estimated in terms of physical 
units — original investigations, reinvestigations, 
and so forth; the average number of interviews of 
different types, client and collateral, in the field 
and in the office, involved in making original in- 
vestigations and reinvestigations may also be esti- 
mated. The need for these interviews in terms 
of the legal requirements of eligibility could be 
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made clear. The cost of performing the esti- 
mated work can then be determined roughly on 
the basis of unit costs for the preceding period. 
Without unit-cost data, the budget estimates 
tend to be mere projections of past expenditures 
and are not based on any fundamental analysis 
of the amount of work to be done and the known 
cost of doing such work. Legislators are coming 
more and more to demand unit-cost data in sup- 
port of appropriation requests. The administrator 
who has such data not only will budget administra- 
tive expenses more accurately but will be in a 
position to support his budget estimates with 
factual data instead of opinion. 

In common with the other types of analyses, 
unit-cost data are of greatest value in the day-to- 
day administration of the public-assistance pro- 
gram. If budgets are based on unit-cost data 
representing average costs for the preceding 
period, a “norm” or “standard” is established 
against which actual expenditures may be meas- 
ured. Comparisons of current expenditures with 
the norm give the administrator the answers to 
such questions as: Are costs per unit higher or 
lower than anticipated? Does the estimated vol- 
ume of work to be performed, for which funds are 
made available in the budget, need to be revised 
upward? Will sufficient funds be available to 
finance the present volume of work? 

Most administrators feel the need of a guide or 
standard other than the past experience of their 
own agencies. They may find this need met by 
unit-cost comparisons with other agencies and by 
comparing the unit costs of their own agency with 
average unit costs of all agencies combined. Rela- 
tively high or relatively low unit costs may equally 
be the subject of further inquiry. Low unit costs 
may raise a question as to the thoroughness of the 
quality of work performed and the extent to which 
they reflect a sacrifice of quality for quantity. 
Similar comparisons among local administrative 
units—administrative districts of the State or local 
political subdivisions—constitute a valuable in- 
strument of control and supervision for the State 
agency. 

Analysis by Source of Funds 

It is customary for public-assistance agencies to 

account for administrative expenditures by means 


of fund accounting. These fund accounts are 
frequently maintained for each public-assistance 








program; separate accounts for assistance as dis- 
tinguished from administrative funds are com- 
mon. Unfortunately, fund accounts do not al- 
ways show the relative amounts of Federal, State, 
and local funds used to finance the public-assist- 
ance program. Although receipts are usually re- 
corded by source, expenditures are not so classi- 
fied. Upon receipt, Federal, State, and local funds 
are often merged, and thereafter no attempt is 
made to charge a proper proportion of expendi- 
tures to each source. When State or Federal 
funds are furnished on a straight matching basis, 
amounts expended from each source can be deter- 
mined easily. This is not the case when Federal 
and State funds are made available on the basis 
of factors not directly related to the amounts ac- 
tually expended, such as population or financial 
ability. In these circumstances it is impossible to 
analyze expenditures by source of funds unless a 
definite policy is established for currently charging 
a fixed proportion of expenditures to each source. 

It is important to analyze expenditures as well 
as receipts by sources of funds, if for no other 
reason than to determine balances of available 
Federal, State, and local funds. Unless proper 
charges to each source are determined and the 
accounts are maintained on this basis, the adminis- 
trator will not know the balances of Federal, 
State, and local funds, respectively, but only the 
total combined balance of these funds. As a 
result, he may expend funds which have not been 
“earned” and which will have to be returned or 
deducted from future receipts. 

The administrator needs data on sources of 
funds, not only for control purposes but also, more 
importantly, for determining basic policies in 
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financing the public-assistance program. Will the 
anticipated Federal, State, and local funds be 
sufficient to meet estimated expenditures? Wij] 
relatively more State funds be necessary? What 
proportion of expenditures in other States js 
financed from Federal, State, and local funds, re- 
spectively? How are administrative expenses 
financed in other States? assistance payments? 
As the agency responsible for supervising local 
public-assistance agencies, the State public-assist- 
ance agency will want to determine the extent to 
which each political subdivision has shared in 
financing the program and whether each has as- 
sumed a financial burden consistent with its finan- 
cial ability and relief needs. 


Uniform Reporting—the Basis for Comparison 
and Evaluation 


It should be apparent that public-assistance ex- 
penditures cannot be evaluated unless expendi- 
tures are uniformly classified for comparative pur- 
poses. Comparative data require precise defini- 
tion of each expense classification and a uniform 
reporting system in accordance with definitions 
thus established. The Division of Public Assist- 
ance Research of the Social Security Board has 
undertaken to develop experimentally a program 
for uniform reporting of administrative expenses 
broken down into a number of significant classifi- 
cations. It is hoped that this experimental report- 
ing program, in which considerably more than one- 
half of the States are now cooperating, will make 
available comparative statistics on administrative 
expense and that these data will provide admin- 
istrators with an essential tool for the direction of 
public-assistance programs. 
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MIGRATION OF WORKERS TO MICHIGAN 


Joun N. WEBB AND ALBERT WESTEFELD * 


Though labor mobility is a factor of importance to many activities in the field of social security 
and especially to the administration of unemployment compensation, information on this subject 
is fragmentary. The Social Security Bulletin therefore welcomes the opportunity to publish this 
article, based on a special tabulation of the mobility data derived from the 1935 Michigan Census 
of Population and Unemployment, which was made as a cooperative undertaking of the Michigan 
State Emergency Relief Administration, the Michigan Works Progress Administration, and 
the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administration, Washington, D. C. 


AN EXAMINATION of the economic aspects of labor 
mobility in Michigan suggests that the net effect 
is beneficial both to industry and to the migrant. 
The Michigan data on labor mobility indicate not 
only the relative success and failure of migration 
as a means of obtaining employment but also 
differences in this respect among migrants accord- 
ing to type and industrial attachment. Previous 
analyses ' based on this study have dealt with 
both intrastate and interstate mobility; this 
article singles out the interstate migrants to 
Michigan for special treatment because informa- 
tion on their mobility has considerable relevance 
to the social security program, and particularly 
to unemployment compensation.? 

Interstate migration differs in several important 
respects from intrastate migration. The Michi- 
gan data show that migrants within the State 
were considerably more successful in finding 
employment than were migrants from outside 
the State, principally because intrastate migrants 
were generally in closer touch with employment 
opportunities in Michigan. Yet when the mi- 
grants failed to find employment, only half as 
many interstate migrants were able to obtain 
assistance as were intrastate migrants. This, of 
course, is only another way of stating the ever- 

*Works Progress Administration, Division of Research. 

1“Labor Mobility and Relief,’’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 48, No. 1 
(January 1939); Michigan Migrants, Division of Research, Works Progress 
Administration, March 1939; and ‘“‘Industrial Aspects of Labor Mobility,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 48, No. 4 (April 1939). 

1 An approach to some problems of interstate migration has been made in 
the interstate benefit-payment plan, adopted by the Interstate Conference 
of Unemployment Compensation Agencies in March 1938 and designed to 
implement payment of benefits to unemployed individuals who have earned 
benefit rights under the law of a State or States different from that in which 
the individual is living while unemployed. See Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 18-19, and Vol. 1, No. 5 (May 1938), pp. 7-10. 
For articles touching on various aspects of mobility in relation to social 
insurance see Clague, Ewan, and Levine, Louis, ‘(Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Migratory Labor,”’ Social Security Bulletin, January 1938 (processed), 


pp. 11-16; and Levine, Louis, ‘‘Unemployment Compensation Statistical 
Reporting,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1939). 
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present problem of the unemployed nonresident. 

But differences appear also among interstate 
migrants. The industrial attachment of the 
migrant plays an important part in his success 
or failure in obtaining employment. For example, 
workers in transportation and communication and 
in the construction industries found it particularly 
difficult to obtain employment after moving to 
Michigan. In general, the incidence of unem- 
ployment after moving was greater among workers 
from industries now covered by unemployment 
compensation than among those from noncovered 
industries. Workers in covered industries showed 
much less tendency to enter noncovered employ- 
ment than did workers in, say, agriculture, for 
whom jobs in the manufacturing industries pro- 
vided alternative opportunity to employment in 
their usual industry. 

Although the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram under the Social Security Act was not in 
effect when the Michigan census was taken in 
January 1935, it is believed that the problem of 
the migratory worker was not greatly different 
from that at the present time. Moreover, the 
pertinence of this study is not confined to the 
State in which it was conducted, because the 
wide variety of industries in Michigan gives rise 
to mobility problems not unlike those that exist 
in other industrial States east of the Mississippi 
River. It is hoped therefore that the findings 
presented here may provide useful information on 
various aspects of labor mobility related to the 
social security program. 


The Michigan Census and the Mobility Study 


The Michigan Census of Population and Unem- 
ployment was conducted as a special work project 
of the Michigan State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. The enumeration was on the basis of a 
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20-percent random sample in some types of com- 
munities and a 100-percent coverage in others. 
About 522,000 schedules, each representing a 
household, were taken; these covered about 40 
percent of the total population of the State. The 
labor-mobility study was in turn based on a 
sample of 120,247, or 23 percent, of the schedules 
taken in the Michigan census. These schedules 
were carefully selected to yield a representative 
cross section of the State’s population. 


Table 1.—Employment status and industrial attach- 
ment before and after migration to Michigan 






























































Number of 
persons in Percentage 
specified sta- distribution 
tus— 
Employment status and industry 
Before | After | Before | After 
migra- | migra- | migra- | migra- 
tion tion tion tiou 
EC NT | 7,348] 7,348 | 100.0] 100.0 
Se | 5,436] 4,283| 74.0| 583 
Covered industries_........._- cise | 3,763 | 2,930] 51.2) 308 
| 
ET Te ae eee | 121 85 1.6 3 
SSSR | 329 124 4.5 1.7 
Deamincturing..................- | 1,245 1, 627 16.8 22.0 
Transportation and communica- 

EE ee eee 798 177 10.9 2.4 
icing binainecnctimnmnean 710 556 9.7 7.6 
| Seen 122 52 1.7 a 
| aa ee dinenenibink | 438 309, 6.0 4.2 

Noncovered industries___...........- 1,673 1, 353 22.8 18.5 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 783 770 10.7 10.5 

Public and professional service -.- 506 321 6.9 44 
Domestic and personal service - - | 384 262} 5.2) 3.6 
as | 1,237] 2,319 | 16.8 | SEs 
TETRA | 675 746 | 9.2 10.2 





The mobility data were obtained from the work- 
history section of the census schedule. The work 
history was filled in for each person in the house- 
hold who was over 15 years of age at the date of 
enumeration—January 14, 1935. The following 
information, covering the period April 1930 to 
January 1935, was entered: each job lasting a 
month or more, and similarly each period of un- 
employment or period of ‘‘not seeking work,” the 
corresponding place of work or place of residence 
for periods of unemployment or “not seeking 
work,” and the dates of each activity. An un- 
employed worker, it should be noted, was defined 
as one seeking work but having less than 4 full 
days of employment with the same employer in a 
given month. 

An interstate move was recorded whenever the 
work history showed a shift across a State line. 
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Therefore, with the exception of some moves that 
occurred near the State border—‘commuting” 
moves which did not involve a definite transfer 
of workers from one place to another—interstate 
mobility in this study means changes of residence 
as well as changes in the place of work. 


The 120,247 households covered by the study 
contained 188,757 persons who worked or sought 
work during all or a part of the 57-month period 
studied. These persons made a total of 10,146 
interstate moves of the following types: into 
Michigan, 7,348; out of Michigan, 2,265; between 
other States, 533. It is not intended that these 
figures supply an estimate of the gross or net 
volume of migration to Michigan from 1930 to 
1935. From the quantitative point of view there 
are limitations arising out of the fact that move- 
ment out of Michigan could be recorded only in 
cases in which the person returned to the State 
before the census date. Furthermore, the basis 
for including persons in the study was labor- 
market participation during all or a part of the 
census period; the results therefore cannot be 
compared with census figures or the findings of 
other studies. However, the 7,348 moves into 
Michigan do furnish unbiased information about 
certain qualitative aspects of labor mobility across 
a State line. It is this migration that is analyzed 
in this article. 

In the industrial classification in the accom- 
panying tables, the original census classes used 
in the mobility study have been regrouped to 
correspond as closely as possible to the classifica- 
tion established in the Social Security Board.’ The 
study includes under the construction industry 
both building and highway construction. Finance 
comprises banking, brokerage, insurance, and 
real estate. Covered service industries include 
recreation and amusement; semiprofessional pur- 
suits; hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses; 
and laundries, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing 
shops. Forestry and fishing, because of the very 
small numbers of workers involved, are combined 
with agriculture. Unemployment includes a few 
cases of casual work or employment in nonascer- 
tainable industries. 


3 For a general description of the development of this code, see Sogge, 


Tillman M., “Industrial Classification in Relation to Unemployment 
Compensation,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), 
pp. 19-22. 
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Employment Status and Industrial Attach- 
ment Before and After Migration 

Interstate migration redistributes workers ac- 
cording to opportunities for employment in the 
new locality. A general idea of the redistribution 
that resulted from the migration of workers to 
Michigan is provided by a comparison of the em- 
ployment status and industrial attachment of the 
worker immediately before and after moving. 

Table 1 shows several striking changes both in 
employment status and in industrial attachment 
after migration. In the first place, almost twice 
as many migrants were unemployed immediately 
(within 1 month) after arrival in Michigan as 
were unemployed before leaving their last place of 
residence. This difference does not mean, of 
course, that workers with secure employment 
quit their jobs in order to try their luck in Michi- 
gan. Rather, it means that workers whose jobs 
were poor or of uncertain tenure moved to Michi- 
gan in the belief that they would there find better 
employment opportunities. This group would be 
excluded from the protection of unemployment 
compensation because of the voluntary-leaving dis- 


qualification. If, however, they displaced Michi- 
gan workers, the claims load in Michigan would 
rise. Finally, it should be noted that the higher 
incidence of unemployment after migration than 
before is evidence of the largely undirected nature 
of migration during the period studied. The need 
for adequate information about employment 
opportunities, if the liability side of migration is 
to be reduced to a minimum, is obvious. 

In the second place, there were notable changes 
in industrial attachment among workers who 
found jobs immediately after entering Michigan. 
Every industrial group except manufacturing had 
fewer workers represented in it after moving than 
before. The increase in the manufacturing 
group was largely due to the upswing in the auto- 
mobile industry in the early part of the period 
studied, which not only took back former workers 
but also attracted workers formerly employed in 
other industries. The most striking decline in 
industrial attachment after migration was among 
workers in the transportation and communication 
industries; in this instance the seasonality of lake 
shipping was of major importance. 


Table 2.—Change in employment status and industrial attachment after migration to Michigan 





Employment status and industrial attachment before migration 

























































































| Covered industries Noncovered industries 
Employment status and indus- , 
tr attachment after migra- | T 1 bo | Agri- Public Domes Unem- = 
tion | tote Min- | Con- | Manu-| tion — culture,| and | ticand| ployed| ing 
| Total in struc- | factur-| and | Trade |Finance ies Total |forestry,| profes- | person- work 
| 8 | tion | ing | com- and | sional | alserv- 
muni- fishing | service| ice 
| cation 
ere. Ted | 
0S er | 7,348 | 3,763 121 329 1, 245 798 710 | 122 | 438 | 1,673 783 506 384 | 1,237 675 
Percentage distribution _......-. --| 100.0 51.2 1.6 | 4.5) 16.8 10.9 9.7 | 1.7 | 6.0} 22.8 10.7 6.9 6.2 16.8 9.2 
| 
| Percentage distribution 
| 
ee eee | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
Covered industries___..........--. 30.91 40.4] 55.4] 368) 442] 2.3] 47.0) 304] 388] 264| 37.7] 19.0] 133] 652| 41.6 
EERE eee ee 1.2 1.3] 25.6 0 5 5 aa . | een 4 8 . ae 1.9 -6 
SS ERee eanaee 1.7 1.9 1.7 10.3 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.6 .7 1.1 1.9 .6 - 1.8 1.5 
Manufacturing.............-.-| 22.1] 20.5] 23. 17.1 34.2 13.9 12.8 7.4] 1.2] 17.1 26.4 11.0 6.0 36.7 17.3 
Transportation and communi- | 

NN a 0 cade bed | 2¢ 2.8 3.7 2.1 1.3 8.1 1.5 1.6 3 1.5 1.9 1.4 8 3.0 1.3 
. | Seer E ee 9.2 8 4.0 5.0 4.4 28.1 10.7 5.7 3.3 3.6 3.8 2.3 6.1 11.3 
i cs SS . | ae) eee See Ca 8 14.8 5 4 4 4 3 5 1.3 
RE FCRRRRRRRRFIGRS S25 | 4.2 3,9 2.5 2.4 1.7 1.3 1.8 2.5 20.0 2.6 2.7 1.6 3.6 5.2 8.3 

Noncovered industries......._.__. | 18.4] 1.9] 58] 108] 11.5] 10.0] 10.8| 16.4] 121] 27.0| 23.6] 30.8] 29] 180] 44 
Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 

RRR aR? eS 9.3 4.2 18.0 9.7 8.6 8.1 10.7 5.7 | 13.0 22.4 4.2 6.2 12.3 7.4 
Public and professional service 4.4 1.4 8 1.2 | 1. 8 2.0 4.9 1.8 8.3 4 26.2 8 14 16.8 
Domesticand personalservice_| 3.6 1.2 an .6 | 8 .6 an io 4.6 5.7 8 .4 22.9 4.3 10.2 

I oi nscmainecininbieniiia 31.5 | 37.5] 31.4 41.6 | 33.6 54.7 29.7 26.2| 32.0] 20.4 32.8 25.7 27.1 20.7 24.0 
Notseeking work... ....-...-..22- } 10.2] 102] 74) 18] 10.7 6.0} 125) 18.0] 17.1) 17.2 5.9] 24.5] 30.7 Gk bee 
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In spite of the increased number of persons in 
manufacturing after moving, the broad group of 
industries now covered by the Social Security 
Act was relatively less well represented after 
migration than were the noncovered industries. 
Table 3.—Comparison of industrial distribution of 


employed migrants before and after migration to 
Michigan, and of employed residents 






































| Employed migrants 
| Em- 
Industry Before After bon all 
migra- migra- i 
| tion tion 
Total number employed_-___...__.__- | 5, 436 4, 283 165, 319 
| Percentage distribution 
SE ee ae en | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Covered industries..............--..-------| 69. 2 68. 4 69.3 
a T, 2.2 2.0 1.3 
ES 6.1 2.9 4.3 
a cemncemamcte 22.8 38.0 36. 0 
Transportation and communication-.-.-- 14.7 4.1 5.7 
13.1 13.0 14.2 
2.2 1.2 2.4 
8.1 7.2 5.4 
Noncovered industries___.-........-......-- 30. 8 31.6 30.7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing --____- 14.4 18.0 17.2 
Public and professional service_.._-__- 9.3 7.5 7.5 
Domestic and personal service_.._..._.. 7.1 6.1 6.0 











1 Includes workers who made no move or who moved only within the 
State. These workers are classified by the industry in which they worked 
longest during the period studied. 


The relatively smaller change in the proportion of 
workers in noncovered industries was primarily 
the result of few changes in employment among 
workers in agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 


Industrial Shifts Resulting From Migration 


It is possible to analyze the character of migra- 
tion in greater detail by examining a cross classifi- 
cation of shifts between specific industry groups. 
In table 2 the employment status and industrial 
attachment of each migrant before moving is 
compared with his status immediately after arrival 
in Michigan. From this comparison it is possible 
to see the exact nature of the industrial shifts 
that took place as a result of migration. For 
example, table 2 shows that, of all workers em- 
ployed before migration in what are now covered 
manufacturing industries, 44.2 percent found em- 
ployment in covered industries immediately after 
arrival, and most of this employment—34.2 per- 
cent—was in manufacturing. In contrast, only 
29.3 percent of the workers employed in trans- 
portation and communication before migration 
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found employment in covered industries after 
arrival, and less than one-third—8.1 percent—of 
this employment was in the transportation and 
communication industries. 

Table 2 also shows the relative incidence of 
unemployment after arrival in Michigan of work- 
ers from both covered and noncovered industries, 
Over half—54.7 percent—of the workers employed 
in transportation and communication before mi- 
gration were unable to find work immediately 
after arrival in Michigan, compared with about 
one-fourth—26.2 percent—of the workers for. 
merly employed in finance. Among the non- 
covered industries the incidence of unemployment 
was generally smaller than was the case among 
covered industries. 

It is interesting to note that almost three- 
fourths—73.2 percent—of the workers who were 
unemployed immediately before migration found 
jobs when they arrived in Michigan, and that 
three times as many of these jobs—55.2 percent— 
were in what are now covered industries as in 
noncovered. Thus the increase in total unem- 
ployment after migration was the net result of 


Table 4.—Distribution of migrants in specified employ- 
ment status in Michigan by place of residence ' before 
migration 





Employment status in Michigan 





Place of residence before 


migration Cover- | Non- | 























f Not 
a ed em- | covered) Unem- ; 
| Total ploy- jemploy-| ployed — 
ment ment | 
Total number...........-- | 7,348 | 2, 930 | 1,353 | 2,319 746 
Percentage distribution 
&§ ———E_—_—@ooou- 
| 
De cdtininnnawi: pidigueneni 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
Now England................-.. | 1.4 1.9 2 13) 413 
Middle Atlantic................. 9.1) 10.4 7.8 | 8.4 | 8.7 
East North Central........-..--| 49.9] 48.6 58.4 | 45.3 | 54.0 
West North Central__......._..- | 86] 82] 89] 82] 106 
South Atlantic..................| 41! 49] 30] 38] 39 
East South Central. ...-.......-.] 4.9 | 6.8 | 3.5 3.5 | 4.4 
West South Central.......-..-- | £0] 3.7 2.4 2.8 | 2.3 
Da dion dhtcinsiecsisnsainneben te wanna 2.1 | 1.9 2.8 | 1.7 | 2.3 
_— peceanuatcidurkitinkows 3.4 | 3.2 3.8 | 3.8 | =. 
eee 1.8 | 1.7 1.6 1.7 | 2. 
Other foreign countries__.......- | 2.2 | 2.5 1.5 | 2.3 2.0 
URRROWR.. .. .cincionacowesconccs | 9.65 6.2 5.6) 17.2 | 5.5 
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' U.S. census regional classification, 


important shifts in industrial attachment, with 
many formerly unemployed workers moving to 
jobs and many formerly employed workers moving 
to unemployment. From the point of view of 
unemployment compensation administration, it 
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would seem important to point out that distinctly 
more workers—37.5 percent—from covered in- 
dustries were unemployed after interstate migra- 
tion than were workers from noncovered indus- 
tries—29.4 percent. Not only was the covered- 
industries group most subject to unemployment 
after migration, but it was also the largest group 
in the migrant population studied. These facts 
indicate the magnitude and the importance of the 
task confronting the interstate benefit-payment 
plan. The further working out of problems 
arising in connection with this plan is necessary 
to ensure benefits to unemployed multistate work- 
ers when due, so that as few as possible will need 
to resort to less desirable forms of assistance, 
namely, relief in one form or another. 


Industrial Attachment of Interstate Migrants 
and of Residents 


In analyzing the flow of incoming migration, 
it is of interest to know not only what industrial 
shifts occurred among the migrant group but also 
how the resulting industrial distribution compares 
with that of residents enumerated at the same time, 
i. e., workers who made no move or who moved 
only within the State during the 57 months cov- 
ered by the census. 

The essential point in table 3 is that the in- 
dustrial distribution of the interstate migrants 
after moving to Michigan conforms more closely 
to the industrial distribution of workers resident 
in Michigan than to that of the migrants them- 
selves before moving. It seems clear, therefore, 
that much of the industrial shifting mentioned in 
connection with table 2 resulted from the fact that 
the industrial employment pattern in Michigan 
differed somewhat from the pattern represented by 
migrants before entering Michigan. Obviously, 
the migrant must conform to the industrial oppor- 
tunities in the State of destination if he is to find 
employment. 

Of the covered industries, manufacturing and 
transportation and communication show especially 
clearly the point just made. Outside Michigan 
22.8 percent of the employed interstate migrants 
worked in manufacturing; in Michigan, however, 
the percentage was 38.0 as compared with 36.0 for 
the resident population of the State. In trans- 
portation and communication the corresponding 
relationships are: in other States, 14.7 percent; 
after arrival in Michigan, 4.1 percent; resident 
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population, 5.7 percent. Likewise in the case of 
each of the non-covered-industry groups, the in- 
dustrial distribution of the migrants after moving 
to Michigan is more nearly like that of the resi- 
dent population than that of the migrants them- 
selves before moving. 


Table 5.—Distribution of migrants by period of move ! 
and by place of residence* before migration 














Number migrating Percentage distribution 
Place of residence 

before migration First. | Second First. | Second 

Total | period | period | T°! | period | period 
Sn 7, 348 2, 654 4, 694 100.0 100.0 100.0 
New England-.-.......-. 104 30 74 1.4 1.1 1.6 
Middle Atlantic____...- 668 247 421 9.1 9.3 $.0 
East North Central...-| 3,664 | 1,397 | 2,267 49.9 52.7 48.2 
West North Central___- 632 203 429 8.6 7.6 9.1 
South Atlantic. _....... 301 108 193 4.1 4.1 4.1 
East South Central_.._- 362 84 278 4.9 3.2 5.9 
West South Central-_-..- 62 162 3.0 2.3 3.5 
ROSES 151 63 88 2.1 2.4 1.9 
ia chaiitcinscatstsnintic: mil 252 85 167 3.4 3.2 3.6 
SRS TES 131 54 77 1.8 2.0 1.6 
Other foreign countries. 161 68 93 2.2 2.6 2.0 
i) eee 698 253 445 9.5 9.5 9.5 























‘ The first period covered the time from April 1930 to October 1932, the 
second from November 1932 to January 1935. 

+ U. 8. census regional classification. 
Geographic Origin 

The data presented thus far have dealt only 
with the employment status and industrial attach- 
ment of interstate migrants. It is important also 
to know something of the geographic pattern of 
mobility in terms of the place of origin. Table 4 
supplies both kinds of information by relating the 
previous residence of the worker to his employ- 
ment status immediately after moving to Michigan. 

Half of the migrants to Michigan came from 
the adjacent States of the East North Central 
census region, namely, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. The Middle Atlantic and the West 
North Central regions were next in importance, 
but neither contributed as much as 10 percent of 
the migrants. The migration from the southern 
States, which attracted much attention during the 
twenties, was of comparatively little importance 
during the first half of the thirties. The relatively 
large number of moves for which the State of 
origin was unknown represents principally the 
migration of unemployed sailors whose former 
place of work was reported as the “Great Lakes.” 


Time of Migration 

The migration reported in this article was ini- 
tiated primarily by economic expulsions and attrac- 
tions. Since the 57-month period covered by the 
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Michigan census included both a period of decline 
and a period of rise in economic activity, there is 
a question as to whether the region of origin of 
migrants to Michigan was markedly different for 
these two phases of the economic cycle. In making 
this analysis, the census period of April 1930 to 
January 1935 was divided into two parts on the 
basis of indexes of employment in Michigan fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The first period was from April 1930 
to October 1932, the second from November 1932 
to January 1935. 

There is a marked similarity in the percentage 
of migrants originating in each of the nine regions 
for the two periods despite the change in economic 
conditions. (See table 5.) The only important 
difference is the slightly greater proportion of 
migrants coming from the States close to Michigan 


during the earlier of the two periods. Probably 
this difference reflects some check on moves from 
more distant States when economic conditions 
were growing steadily worse and a resumption of 
migration from these States when economic con- 
ditions began to improve. Space does not permit 
reporting this information by individual States, 
but it can be added here that even a State-by-State 
comparison does not alter the close conformity of 
origins for the two periods. 

It is a well-known fact that short-distance 
moves easily outnumber long-distance moves, 
The Michigan data not only agree in this respect 
but suggest, in addition, that for limited periods 
of time the attraction that one State exercises for 
workers in other States generally results in fairly 
fixed proportions of migrants from each geographic 
area. 
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THE STATISTICAL ADEQUACY OF EMPLOYERS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL RECORDS 


KATHERINE D. Woop * 


THE LARGE number of agencies, both governmental 
and private, now collecting and publishing occupa- 
tional statistics is evidence of the wide recognition 
of the importance of such information. The pur- 
poses for which occupational data are gathered, 
however, vary widely, as do the methods of collec- 
tion. The Department of Labor, for example, is 
interested in occupational differentials in wage 
rates; the United States Employment Service is 
concerned with the demand for and supply of 
workers with different occupational qualifications; 
the insurance companies are concerned with death 
rates for different occupations because of their 
importance in determining risks. The Social 
Security Board has a potential interest in occupa- 
tional statistics for the purpose of determining 
occupational differentials in connection with pay- 
ments of both old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The needs of the Board are described as poten- 
tial rather than immediate, because the first steps 
in the administration of the Social Security Act 
have necessarily been carried on without reference 
to occupational differences. As the administra- 
tion of the act continues and matures and as need 
develops for greater precision in forecasting de- 
mands upon reserves, the importance of occupa- 
tional information may become so great as to 
warrant increased emphasis upon occupational 
statistics. Furthermore, it is possible that the 
occupational records of employers subject to old- 
age insurance may some day prove a valuable 
source of current occupational information for 
other Government agencies. Occupational in- 
formation collected by the States for purposes of 
unemployment compensation is based on em- 
ployers’ records and so also involves the problem 
of evaluating employer records as a source of 
occupational data. 

Looking to the future, the Bureau of Old-Age 
Insurance has recently made a sample study to 
determine the adequacy, for statistical purposes, 

* Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Analysis Division. Mrs. Wood is the 
representative of the Social Security Board on the Technical Sub-Committee 


of the Committee of the Central Statistical Board and the American Sta- 
tistical Association on Occupational Classification. 
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of the occupational records of employers. One of 
the means for testing the adequacy of these rec- 
ords is to compare them with occupational infor- 
mation from other recognized sources—for ex- 
ample, occupations reported by members of the 
family in a census type of enumeration, one of the 
most common methods of collecting occupational 
information. The comparability of occupational 
information obtained by the census method with 
that from employers’ records is of particular im- 
portance to the Social Security Board because at 
the present time studies of death rates or the inci- 
dence of unemployment by occupation must be 
based upon occupational data provided by the 
census of population. The occupation of the 
wage earner at the time of death or at age 65 is, 
however, obtained from the employer,' as are the 
occupational data obtained by the States in the 
administration of unemployment compensation. 
For several reasons it might be expected that the 
information obtained from the employer might not 
be comparable with that from a census, in which 
information is supplied by the family. It is well 
known, for example, that a considerable amount 
of occupational upgrading exists in the returns 
obtained from the family and that the employer 
may have occupational concepts entirely different 
from those of the workers or their families. More- 
Over, vague or unsatisfactory occupational terms 
which are difficult if not impossible to code prop- 
erly are frequently obtained in a census. All 
these factors may affect the base figures to such an 
extent that the measurement of death rates or 
incidence of unemployment will be far from accu- 
rate if dependent upon occupational data obtained 
by the two different methods. 


The Philadelphia Study 


An answer to this question of the comparability 
of data obtained from these two sources can be 
determined only when the occupational designa- 
tions from each source are available in such a man- 
ner as to permit a comparison of the two returns 


1 Such information in death claims is sometimes also obtained from the 
undertaker, but the report of the employer is considered to be more reliable. 
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for the same person and presumably for the same 
job. Such a comparison was recently made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance in cooperation with 
the Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania.’ 


Table 1.—Extent of agreement between occupation 
reported by member of worker’s household and that 
reported by his employer, according to person inter- 
viewed, Philadelphia sample, 1938 ! 














Number Percent 

Person interviewed —_ pis 
ae Yiffer tens iffer- 

Total | Similar ont Total | Similar ent 
All persons. .....- 4, 516 2,914 1, 602 100.0 64.5 35. 5 
bo Said tedeiciisienienel 648 450 198 100.0 69.4 30.6 
OR: SA 1, 835 1, 193 642 100.0 65.0 35.0 
Other { family member__| 1, 426 897 529 100. 0 62.9 37.1 
_ ___ Se 86 42 44 100.0 48.8 51.2 
Not specified _........_. 521 332 189 100.0 63.7 36.3 























1 Differences measured by use of a code of 233 items. 


In the summer of 1938 a household survey of 
employment and unemployment was made in 
Philadelphia, covering a sample of approximately 
10 percent of all the households in the city. The 
schedule of the survey included questions as to the 
present occupation and industry of all employed 
workers in these households; for approximately 
10,000 employed persons in this sample, excluding 
persons in domestic service and certain other occu- 
pations not covered by old-age insurance, the name 
and address of the employer was also obtained. 
The 10,000 wage earners were employed by over 
3,000 employers. Since time and expense limited 
the number of employers who could be reached, a 
first selection was made of employers who had at 
least 10 workers represented in the sample; a ran- 
dom sample of the employers having from 1 to 10 
workers among the 10,000 was then chosen in order 
to include some smaller employers in the study.’ 
The final sample for which the two occupational 
designations were obtained consisted of approxi- 
mately 4,500 wage earners employed by over 400 
employers. These employers represented a wide 
range of industries, but the exclusion of certain oc- 
cupational groups not covered by the Social Secu- 


2 The transcription of records and other clerical work on this study was done 
by the WPA Area Statistical Office in Philadelphia. Miss Claire Casey 
assisted in the coding and tabulation of the results and in the analysis of the 
reasons for the differences found. Mr. Lee K. Frankel, Jr., assisted in the 
interviewing of employers. 

3 The number of workers in the sample reporting themselves as employed 
by 8 given employer should not be confused with the number of persons on an 
employer’s pay roll; it is probably true, however, that the employers having 
over 10 workers in the sample were relatively large firms. 
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rity Act, especially domestic workers in private 
homes, agricultural workers, and government em. 
ployees, limits the number of industries somewhat, 
as does also the proportionate overrepresentation 
of relatively large firms in the sample. For thege 
reasons, and because of its limited size, the sample 
is not representative of the entire city, although 
many occupations are nevertheless represented in 
sufficient numbers to permit statistical analysis, 
The terminology used by employers in describing 
the occupation of their employees differed fre- 
quently from that used by the workers or members 
of their families. Many of these differences in 
the basic information are interesting but not 
necessarily of statistical significance as measured 
by the coded result. An employer may use an 
occupational designation different from that used 
by the worker or his family, but the meaning of 
the terms used may not be materially different, 
and both may be included in the same code. In 
this study, for example, a person returned by the 
household as an ‘electrician’ was called a “‘first- 
class wireman’”’ by the employer; a ‘‘metal polisher” 
was described by the employer as a “buffer,’”’ and 
a “wood finisher’ as a “hand sander.”’ In each 
instance both of the occupational titles received 
the same occupational code. A fairly detailed 
code of 233 items, developed by the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the Philadelphia area, was used in 
this study. To test the extent to which differ- 
ences in occupational designations were due to a 
specific code, use was made also of the social- 
economic classification developed by the Bureau 
of the Census‘ and used exclusively in the 1937 
unemployment census. The resulting differences 
(see tables 1 and 2) show the importance of the 
code itself in the measurement of differences.® 
When the more detailed of the two codes was 
applied to both sets of occupational designations, 
35.5 percent of the individuals received differing 
designations. When the social-economic code of 
only 9 broad occupational groups was used, the 
designations differed for 21.7 percent of the 
individuals. The differences resulting from the 
application of the more detailed code of 233 items 


4 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, A Social- 
Economic Grouping of Gainful Workers in the United States, 193u. 1938. 

5 The exclusion of certain occupations, such as those in domestic service in 
private families, means that some of the occupational codes in each classifica- 
tion have not been used. This does not, however, affect the differences for 
the particular occupations included. If the complete range of occupations 
had been included, the total differences might have been somewhat altered. 
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js perhaps less surprising than those resulting 
from the use of the code of only 9 major groups. 

The extent of these statistical differences is 
sufficiently large to arouse interest. Why were 
one-third of 880 individuals reported in the house- 
hold survey as skilled workers reported differently 
by their employers, many of them as semiskilled? 
Were they skilled workers who had taken jobs of 
an apparently lower occupational rank, or was 
there conspicuous upgrading on the part of the 
workers or their families in giving the occupation? 
Was there perhaps a downgrading on the part of 
employers? If they were skilled workers in semi- 
skilled jobs, then the occupational statistics re- 
sulting from household enumeration may be said 
to reflect the potential labor supply in terms of 
usual occupations, whereas the employers’ reports 
show those occupations in which the workers are 
actually engaged. If either upgrading by the 
family or downgrading by the employer is the ex- 
planation, then one or the other of the returns is 
actually incorrect. Which of these, or a com- 
bination of these and possibly other, factors ac- 
counted for the existing differences can be an- 
swered decisively only by much more thorough 
investigation. The differences for each of the 
main social-economic classes show a possible lack 
of comparability even when occupational returns 
are classified in such broad groups. 

The applicatian of the more detailed occupa- 
tional code gives greater insight into the explana- 
tion of such differences. The wide variation in 
the extent of the differences for many of the 233 
occupational titles is conspicuous. Frequent dif- 
ferences arose in the designation of persons re- 
ported by the household as machinists, mechanics, 
electricians, plumbers, welders, compositors, lino- 
type and monotype operators, engineers and fire- 
men (stationary), cutters, foremen, accountants 
and auditors, bookkeepers, office-appliance opera- 
tors, secretaries, shipping and receiving clerks, 
stenographers, typists, railroad switchmen, flag- 
men and yardmen, technical engineers, and sur- 
veyors. At the other extreme, few differences 
appeared in designation of persons reported by the 
family as operatives in textile and clothing manu- 
facture, including the knitters, loom fixers and 
others; the cigarette and tobacco workers; watch- 
men and guards; conductors and motormen; rail- 
road trainmen, firemen, conductors and engineers; 
taxi and bus drivers; elevator operators; laundry 
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workers (not domestic) ; and waiters (not domestic). 

The percentage of differences seemed to be pro- 
portionately high among certain of the skilled 
occupations and for some of the so-called white 
collar occupations such as accountants, secretaries, 
and stenographers, in which the possibility of 
either downgrading by the employer or upgrading 
by the family is clearly inherent. An inspection 
of the employers’ returns for those individuals indi- 
cated the likelihood of frequent upgrading on the 
part of the household. In some cases, however, a 
reasonable doubt might arise as to whether it was 
not actually a skilled worker who was required by 
an employer for a certain job even though the job 
itself was coded as semiskilled. 

Since no job analysis was made to determine 
whether the employer’s designation accurately 
described the particular jobs in which workers 
were reported, an attempt was made to determine 
the reasons for the differences by a comparison of 


Table 2.—Extent of agreement between occupation 
reported by member of worker’s household and that 
reported by his employer, by social-economic group, 
Philadelphia sample, 1938! 





Number 





Social-economic group 
Total | Simi- Differ- Total J Differ- 








lar ent ent 
SS eee 4,516 | 3, 537 979 | 100.0 | 78.3 21.7 
ae lll 72 39 | 100.0 | 64.9 35.1 


Farmers (owners and tenants)-|__...-- 
Prepac. managers, and 
Oo 


cials (except farmers) _-.--. 111 66 45 | 100.0 | 59.5 40.5 
Clerks and kindred workers. -.} 1,214 | 1,009 205 | 100.0 | 83.1 16.9 
Skilled workers and foremen..| 880 578 302 | 100.0 | 65.7 34.3 
Semiskilled workers. .........| 1,769 | 1,480 289 | 100.0 | 83.7 16.3 
Farm laborers. .....-.......-- 4 2 | ES ERR: whe ee 
Other laborers... ............-- 245 172 73 | 1000} 70.2 29.8 
Servant classes... ....-......- 182 158 24 | 100.0 | 86.8 13.2 























1 Differences measured by use of a code of 9 major occupational groups. 
2 Percentages calculated on totals of 25 or more cases. 


the two occupational returns for each individual 
for whom differences arose. This involved con- 
siderable judgment; while the results can hardly 
be called statistically reliable, they give some indi- 
cation of the proportion of differences which can 
be explained and the relative importance of some 
of the reasons for differences. Clearly the code 
system itself is partly responsible. The use of the 
more detailed code of 233 items is estimated to 
account for 13 percent of the total differences. 
The tendency of workers or their families to up- 
grade their occupational level is estimated to 
account for approximately 18 percent. Other ex- 
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planations which appeared significant were, in the 
order of their relative importance: (1) terminology 
peculiar to a particular employer or plant; (2) the 
existence of more than one reasonable possibility 
in the description of the individual or his job, such, 
for example, as a ‘“foreman’’ who might also have 
been a “molder’” by occupation; (3) unintentional 
downgrading by workers or their families; (4) 
downgrading by the employer; and (5) returns 
which were too vague or unsatisfactory to code 
accurately. In the final analysis it was possible 
to give reasonable explanations for only half of 
the differences. A job description or more com- 
plete information would be necessary to determine 
the reason for many of the differences in these 
doubtful cases and to decide which of the two 
sources gave the more accurate description of the 
individual in his current job. 


Present Limitation of Occupational Statistics 


This study of some 5,000 individuals for whom 
two independent occupational reports were avail- 
able clearly indicates the need for further con- 
sideration of methods for improving occupation 
returns. A serious question may be raised as to 
the value of certain occupational data unless 
greater surety of their accuracy can be established. 
Even though the 20 percent difference does not 
prove that 20 percent of the household entries 
were inaccurate, reasonable doubt as to their 
accuracy certainly exists. If, when a code of only 
nine categories is used, one-fifth of the families’ 
occupational designations are actually inaccurate 
then the value of the results is certainly in ques- 
tion. It might be argued that, in studies in 
which the information is similarly collected, the 
bias is generally in the same direction and there- 
fore that for some purposes the statistical data 
describing a group of wage earners are adequate 
and the comparisons valid for different series of 
occupational data collected under similar condi- 
tions. Yet more emphasis should undoubtedly 
be placed upon the necessity for improving the 
returns, no matter what their source, and upon 
standardization of occupational terminology, so 
that a certain title in common usage has uniformly 
the same meaning and is so used in designating a 
given job no matter where the job occurs. Stand- 
ardization of terminology is, of course, much less 
simple than it sounds, partly because the language 
habits of individuals are strong and because the 
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meaning of the same word may vary in different 
areas. Even among employers, usage of uniform 
terminology would be difficult to achieve because 
of the large number of existing job titles some. 
times used for identical or only slightly varying 
work. In spite of these difficulties, much im- 
provement in occupational statistics might be 
achieved by greater emphasis upon the quality 
of the original material. 

From the standpoint of the social security 
program, the present study clearly shows that 
occupational data secured from employers’ ree- 
ords cannot be measured against data obtained 
from household surveys and more particularly 
from the census of population except with great 
caution in interpretation. Particularly in such 
measurements as death rates and the incidence 
of unemployment py occupation, care should be 
taken to allow for possible differences in the 
original data. If the number of workers report- 
ing occupations classified as skilled is over- 
stated in a census, then reports from employers as 
to the number of skilled workers currently unem- 
ployed will result in a fictitiously low rate of 
unemployment for skilled workers. Similar dis- 
tortion will follow throughout the occupational 
range, and the measurement of unemployment 
may be distressingly inaccurate for certain occu- 
pations. 

Recognition of the limitations of most occupa- 
tional statistics is perhaps the first principle to 
learn in their use. Only agencies which go into a 
plant and actually determine the duties and skill 
required by a certain job can be sure of reasonably 
good results for a detailed occupational classifi- 
tion, particularly one that attempts to elassify 
workers by skill. In this connection it might be 
noted that the answer to a question in the present 
study as to the duties of the worker was of great 
assistance in coding the occupational entries. 
Even brief answers by the employer solved many 
difficult coding problems. It is not practical, 
however, to ask such a question in all studies, 
and it would be of little aid to query some members 
of a family or the worker himself if there was & 
deliberate desire to misstate occupation. 

Consideration of methods to improve the ac- 
curacy of occupational statistics warrants in- 
creasing attention if occupational data continue 
to be of increasing importance to Government 
agencies and private research organizations. 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF URBAN FAMILIES AND 
CHILDREN 


I. S. Fark AND BarKeEv S. SANnpDERS * 


THe cANvAss of approximately 700,000 urban 
households made by the National Health Survey in 
the winter of 1935-36 provided information on the 
approximate money income or relief status of 
urban families for the 12-month period preceding 
the date of the canvass. The size and selection of 
this sample makes the surveyed population gener- 
ally comparable with the urban population as a 
whole! Economic relationships apparent from 
analysis of these data may be regarded, therefore, 
as roughly indicative of similar relationships pre- 
vailing generally among urban families though the 
income distribution in the sample may be some- 
what influenced by the disproportionately high 
representation of cities with 100,000 or more 
population.’ 

In the National Health Survey, family income 
represents the total money income of all members 
of a household related to the head.* The income 
of nonrelated lodgers or roomers and servants was 
not obtained, except to the extent that the 
amounts which they paid for board and lodging 
were regarded as part of the family income. No 
income value was attributed to ownership of a 
home or any other property. One-third or more 
of the families reported home ownership, but it is 
not known to what extent ownership was offset 
by mortgage charges or other indebtedness on the 
property. 


*Mr. Falk is Assistant Director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
in charge of Health Studies, and Mr. Sanders, senior statistician, is responsi- 
ble for direct supervision of the study of family composition in the United 
States, on which this article, the second in a series, is based. This study 
utilizes data from schedules of the National Health Survey generously made 
available by the Public Health Service and is conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Bureau of Research and Statistics as Works Progress Administra- 
tion Project Nos. 365-31-3-5 and 765-31-3-3, in Richmond, Virginia. 

' For a description of the basis, purpose, and scope of the study of family 
composition and a summary analysis of the surveyed population, see Sanders, 
Barkev S., ‘‘Family Composition in the United States,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 9-13. 

*U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, The National 
Health Surtey: 1935-1988: The Relief and Income Status of the Urban Popula- 
tion of the United States, 1985. 1938, pp. vi-viil. 

*“Income.—Income is defined to include salaries, wages, business profits 
including those from boarding and lodging houses which supplied the main 
income of the family, income from boarders and lodgers in private families, 
and income from investments; it thus represents an approximate net yearly 
income of the family. Families were not asked to report the exact amount 
of income but to locate themselves in the appropriate interval . . .” 
The National Health Survey, ibid., p. 2. 
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The distribution of family income for these ur- 
ban households is similar, in broad outline, to that 
indicated in the estimates of the National Re- 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution, by economic status, 
of urban families canvassed in the National Health 
Survey ' and of urban families included in estimates 
of the National Resources Committee * 























National Health Survey} National Re- 
mittee a . 
Economic status 

All urban | ,, Unban | | mates, urben 

families he 

2or more? or more 
Pe ndikiisccinewiinhomaaceheil 16.6 16.5 16.5 

Nonrelief: 

(gE 28.2 25.9 22.6 
| |} Sess. 22.5 23.2 20.0 
| + | | "RRESSERER 15.9 16.7 15.6 
ARREARS 10.9 11.5 15.1 
$3 C Eee 41 4.4 6.8 
$5,000 and over. _............... 1.8 1.8 3.4 
' Computed from U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, 
The National Heaith : 1935-$6: The Relief and Income Status of the Ur- 


ban Population of the Un 
income omitted. 

* Computed from National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in 
the United States, August 1938, p. 101, table 26-B, and p. 97, table 9B. See 
one P Pe footnote 17, for correction of relief estimates by data of National 

ea urvey. 

3 Computed | by elimination of 1-person families tabulated in family compo- 
sition study. 
sources Committee for the fiscal year 1935-36, 
despite the fact that these two studies are dissimi- 
lar in some respects.‘ The general resemblance is 


shown in table 1. 


The Income of Bio-legal Families 


For the purposes of the study of family composi- 
tion undertaken by the Social Security Board, it 
was necessary to adopt a definition of family 
different from that used by the National Health 
Survey,® in order to identify relationships perti- 
nent to problems and policies in social insurance. 
As defined in the present study, a “bio-legal” 
family includes: (a) one or both spouses and their 
unmarried children, if any, including adopted or 
foster children, living together as a family unit; 
or (b) unmarried sisters and/or brothers, includ- 
ing adopted or foster brothers and sisters, living 


States, 1935, 1938, p.1, table 1: families of unknown 


‘ Estimates of the National Resources Committee include imputed rental 
value of owned homes and cover a period when incomes were somewhat 
higher. In the higher-income groups schedules were supplemented by 
Federal income tax data. 

§ Ibid, 








together as a family unit; or (c) persons living in 
extra-familial groups, as here defined, or by them- 
selves, who are considered as separate one-person 
families. Except when otherwise specified, ‘“fam- 
ily” is used subsequently in this article within the 
meaning of this definition. 

Among the 703,000 urban households included 
in the survey, there were 931,400 bio-legal families, 
or an average of approximately 1.3 families per 
household. In 57 percent of these families, in- 
cluding more than 69 percent of the individuals in 
the surveyed population, the bio-legal family con- 
stituted the entire household. In these single- 
family households the income reported in the 
National Health Survey, for the family as there 
defined, coincides with that used in this study for 
the bio-legal families. When the household was 
composed of two or more bio-legal families, there 
was no way to attribute to each the appropriate 
part of the total income recorded in the survey 
schedule; the combined income for these derived 
families was therefore attributed to each. Unre- 
lated members of the household whose income was 
not reflected in the household income were classi- 


fied according to the income of the household of 
which they were a part. 

The income assignment of the canvassed popn- 
lation therefore is as follows: 

(a) For about 70 percent of the individuals ip. 
cluded in the sample, the family income reported 
is the income of the bio-legal family to which the 
individuals belonged; 

(b) For an additional 26 percent of the indi- 
viduals who lived in households with two or more 
related bio-legal families, the assignment of the 
aggregate income to each family overstates the 
per capita income but is a reasonably valid index 
of the economic level of the households in which 
these individuals live; 

(c) For the remaining 4 percent or less, consist- 
ing of roomers, lodgers, and servants, it may be 
said that, except for the last, the income of the 
household is a rough index of their economic ‘evel. 

On the basis of these considerations it is believed 
that the method, though not wholly precise, serves 
the present purpose. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the procedure applied leads to over- 
statement of income for most bio-legal families in 


Chart I.—Distribution of all urban bio-legal families and of families of specified types by economic status (see table 2) 
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Table 2.—Number ' of urban bio-legal families of specified types * and economic status, and percentage distribution 
by economic status 

































































_ 
Economic status of family 
Type of family! a. & ie Nonrelief families 
families Unknown 
. All Under $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- $5,000 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 | and over 
a ceaeeenme 
Number of families ! 

, -cnnncsnececunsesscatinbncseseneda 931,379 | 145,143 | 741,772 | 245, 783 | 194, 542 | 140, 456 99, 770 40, 403 20, 818 44, 464 
Husband and wife............-.--.---------------- 554, 186 82,380 | 452,158 | 126,232 | 127, 460 94, 761 67, 059 25, 598 11, 048 19, 648 
Husband or wife, husband -.--- pnowansdamedmnaenad 63, 599 12, 758 47, 781 19, 089 11, 478 7, 902 5, 618 2, 452 1, 242 3, 060 
Husband or Kee ee intone 176, 344 35, 618 133, 395 60, 617 30, 681 19, 812 13, 478 5, 595 3, 212 7, 831 
Nonparent, gins nivinnnciupinmditierain ae eseidiaitianaiabiy .--| 62,782 8, 885 49, 410 19, 886 12, 165 8, 198 5, 595 2, 365 1, 201 4, 487 
Nonparent, female. -.........- sbiptbuaicnegaie 73, 968 5, 502 59, 028 19, 959 12, 758 9, 783 8, 020 4, 393 4,115 9, 438 

Percentage distribution * 
Radiuats 
| | 

SD iicishiiensncnnncnseiitnce sncintbaies | 100.0 | 16. 4 | 83.6 27.8 21.9 15.8 11.2 4.6 DR i sik 
inn ccnpnotcartonanacnnniiacie’ 100.0 15. 4 84.6 23. 6 23.8 17.7 12.5 4.9 3 Sere 
Husband or wife, husband... .................- 100.0 21.1 78.9 31.5 18.9 13.1 9.3 41 | SEER 
Husband or wife, wife.............- Sibeembnesuenal 100. 0 21.1 78.9 35.9 18. 1 11.7 8.0 3.3 Ser 
Nonparent, EOS Ee Sienierteie 100.0 15.2 84.8 34.0 20.9 14.1 9.6 41 y | S SRR 
SIDS cn cccecescgaxcscccsuntacannen | 100.0 | 8.5 91.5 30.9 19.8 15. 2 12.4 6.8 e: See 

| 























1 Data are preliminary and subject to revision. 

1 Bio-legal families are classified by types as follows: (1) husband-and-wife 
families: both spouses with or without unmarried children; (2) husband-or- 
wife families, husband: the male spouse, with or without unmarried chil- 
dren; (3) husband-or-wife families, wife: the female spouse, with or without 
unmarried children; (4) nonparent families, male: an unmarried male as 


multiple-family households, although it may 
occasionally lead to understatement. If an aged 
parent lives with a married son or daughter, the 
income of the parent may be grossly overstated; 
so also may be the incomes of roomers and lodgers 
who, as already indicated, were classified as sepa- 
rate bio-legal families. 

Families were classified under “relief” ° when 
any member of the family was reported to have 
received relief at some time during the preceding 
12 months; doubtless some families in this cate- 
gory were wholly or partly self-supporting during 
at least part of this 12-month period. On the 
other hand it is possible that some families failed 
to report receipt of relief during the survey year. 
Clark Tibbitts, Field Director of the National 
Health Survey, reported in this connection: 

“It appears that the number of families who 
reported the receipt of relief to Health Survey 
enumerators is approximately the same as the 
number of families likely to be found on the rolls 





* The National Health Survey defined “relief” as follows: ‘Families were 
identified as having received relief, ifat any time during the year covered by 
the report one or more members had had assistance such as work relief (but 
not PWA or CCC wages), direct relief, mothers’ pension, pension for the 
blind, or a grant for any similar purpose from public funds administered 
by a Federal, State, or local government. Families which reported the receipt 
of relief were not asked to specify the amount of income received during the 
year.” The National Health Survey, ibid., p. 2. 
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the head with or without unmarried sisters and/or brothers; (5) nonparent 
families, female: an unmarried female as the head with or without unmarried 
sisters andor brothers. An individual living in an extra-familial Pp as 
here defined, or by himself, is classified as a separate bio-legal family. 

3 Excludes families of unknown economic status. 


of relief agencies at any one moment. Because 
of the turnover in the relief population the total 
number of different families assisted during a 
year should be larger than the number on the rolls 
at any one time.’’’ 

The method used is such as to limit the value 
of the data for the measurement of the aggregate 
income of the surveyed population. The limita- 
tions do not, however, impair the usefulness of 
the data for the purpose of the present study, 
i. e., the use of income data as a scale to rate the 
economic status of various groups in the population 
classified by age, marital status, and the like; 
to analyze the relative economic insecurity of 
families of given types; and to estimate the costs 
of extending to such groups provisions to promote 
greater economic security. 


Distribution of Families by Economic Status 


Table 2 shows the distribution of bio-legal 
families according to economic status as measured 
by the receipt of relief or by reported income. In 
the survey group as a whole, more than two-fifths 
(44.2 percent) of the families of known economic 
status were in households which received relief 
during the survey year or had an income of less 


TIbid. 











than $1,000; more than one-third (37.7 percent) 
had from $1,000 to $2,000; and somewhat less 
than one-fifth (18.1 percent), $2,000 or more. 

Within the total group, wide variations in in- 
come are evident among families of different 
types. The complete families—that is, families 
including both husband and wife, with or without 
unmarried children—had a more favorable eco- 
nomic status than the group as a whole in that a 
smaller proportion were in the relief and the 
under-$1,000 categories and more were in the 
groups with $1,000—$1,999 or $2,000 and over. 

In some respects the nonparent families with a 
female head show a more favorable distribution 
in that nearly 26 percent of this group were in 
households with incomes of $2,000 or more, while 
in husband-and-wife families the corresponding 
percentage is about 19. This contrast is, however, 
partly spurious, since it arises from the definition 
of nonparent families with a female head; these 
are largely one-person families consisting of un- 
married women living in the homes of relatives 
or living as roomers, lodgers, or servants in the 
homes of others. Under both circumstances the 
household income attributed to them may fail to 
reflect their actual economic status. Only 25 
percent of these families constitute single-family 
households, while for husband-and-wife families 
the corresponding percentage is 78. 

The least favorable status was that of families 


which included only one spouse. Among such 
families, designated according to the head as 
“husband or wife, husband” and “husband or 
wife, wife,” 53 percent and 57 percent, respec. 
tively, were in groups for which relief or income of 
less than $1,000 was reported, while 32 and 39 
percent reported family incomes of $1,000-$1,999, 
and 15 and 13 percent, incomes of $2,000 and over. 
The differences in income distribution by family 
types are shown graphically in chart I. It js 
evident that the income status is least favorable 
for families in which the wife is the head and the 
husband is absent The low economic status 
found among these broken families is especially 
significant, since nearly a fifth included children 
under the age of 16. 

The overstatement of income for multiple. 
family households is relatively least important 
in husband-and-wife families and most important 
in nonparent families. As a group, one-spouse 
families, especially those without the male, are 
the least favored; conversely the husband-and- 
wife families are the most favored. This state- 
ment, however, applies only to the family entity; 
the relationships indicated in tables 2 and 3 will 
be markedly modified when other factors, such as 
the size of family, are taken into consideration.® 


* The average size of families, which will be considered in a subsequent 
analysis, is as follows: husband-and-wife families, 3.5; busband or wife, 
busband, 1.5; husband or wife, wife, 1.8; nonparent, male, 1.1; and nonparent, 
female, 1.2. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of urban bio-legal families of specified economic status by type of family, and 
index numbers of relative percentage distributions by economic status 





Economic status of family 





Type of family All 


Nonrelief families 




















families 
Pa. Unknown 
All Under $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $3,000- $5,000 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 | and over 
Percentage distribution 
EE Ee ae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EE ET ee 59.5 56.8 60.9 51.3 65.5 67.5 67.2 63.4 53.1 44.2 
Husband or wife, husband--..............-...---..- 6.8 8.8 6.4 7.8 5.9 5. 5.6 6.1 5.9 6.9 
eee 19.0 24.5 18.0 24.7 15.8 14.1 13.5 13.8 15.4 17.6 
EE EE ee 6.7 6.1 6.7 8.1 6.2 5.8 5.6 5.8 5.8 10.1 
nl aiunebnbddcomnnibbonsinn 8.0 3.8 8.0 8.1 6.6 7.0 8.1 10.9 19.8 21.2 
Index (base= percent of families of specified type in all families) 

EEE EEE A 100 95 102 86 110 113 113 107 89 74 
i i PL... cnccmeccocnncccstconcs 100 129 94 115 87 82 82 90 87 101 
CS EES 100 129 95 130 83 74 71 73 81 93 
a a 100 91 100 121 92 87 84 87 87 151 
ES ae 100 48 100 101 82 88 101 136 248 265 
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Distribution of Individuals by Economic Status 

Of 2.5 million persons included in this sample of 
the urban population, more than two-fifths (43 
percent) were in families which received relief 
during the survey year or reported incomes of less 
than $1,000; less than two-fifths (39 percent) were 
in families with incomes of from $1,000-$1,999; 
and less than one-fifth (18 percent) in families 
with $2,000 or more. As may be seen from table 
4, there is a considerable variation in the income 
distribution of the individuals who are in families 
of different types. While individuals in nonparent 
families with a female head were apparently the 
most favored group, this position is probably a 
reflection of the method of income assignment 
rather than of actual income status. Second in 
rank were individuals in husband-and-wife fam- 
ilies. Among these, 40 percent were in families 
which reported relief or incomes of less than $1,000, 
41 percent in families with $1,000-$1,999, and 19 
percent in families with $2,000 or more. The 
apparent advantage of persons in these families 
may be lessened when the larger size of these 
families is taken into consideration. 


Persons in broken families in which the wife is 
the head show the least favorable income distri- 
bution. Among these persons, 58 percent were in 
families reporting relief or incomes of less than 
$1,000; 29 percent in income groups with $1,000— 
$1,999, and 13 percent in groups with $2,000 and 
more. The next least favored group consists of 
persons in families with the male spouse only. 
Among these persons, 49 percent were in families 
which reported relief or family incomes of less 
than $1,000; 34 percent had incomes of $1,000- 
$1,999; and 17 percent incomes of $2,000 and 
over. 

Table 5 indicates the distribution of the 2.5 
million individuals and of individuals in various 
age groups according to economic status. It is 
apparent that there are significant differences and 
that the economic status of children under 16 is 
the least favorable. Of nearly 650,000 children, 
49 percent were in families reporting relief or 
incomes of less than $1,000; 37 percent in families 
with incomes of $1,000-$1,999; and 14 percent 
were in those with incomes of $2,000 and over. 

The next least favored group consists of persons 


Table 4.—Number ' and percentage distribution * of individuals in urban bio-legal families by economic status and 
by type of family 































































































Economic status of family 
: All indi- Individuals in nonrelief families 
Type of family viduals —— a 
relief known 
Under $1,000- $1,500- $2,000- $3,000- 
families | All | gi000 | ‘$i,499 | $1,900 | $2,900 | $4,909 A. a 
Number of individuals ! 

Se ee ee .-|2, 504,104 | 453,217 {1,951,462 | 578,523 | 538,845 | 394,369 279,071 110, 312 50, 342 99, 425 
CN ee ee 1,926,389 | 336, 568 |1, 523,764 | 408,612 | 437,084 | 324,209 | 228,725 87, 804 37, 330 66, 057 
Husband or wife, husband__................-...-... 95, 386 19, 604 71, 120 25, 114 17, 417 12, 916 9, 415 My 2,044 4, 662 
SE SE ODE, «.cscngucuccnonnaniebaeageden 325, 847 80,133 | 232,158 | 100,189 55, 787 36, 182 24, 791 10, 4, 980 13, 556 
en ES 70, 984 10, 152 55, 828 21, 746 13, 654 9, 427 6, 604 2, 928 1,469 5,004 
TEs, idcncdinennccadnhab onsen | 85, 498 6, 760 68, 592 22, 862 14, 903 11, 635 9, 536 5, 137 4,519 10, 146 

Percentage distribution ? by economic status 

OE oa issscnstiibeacidamaabiameanaimealel | 100.0} 188| s.2| 21 | 2.4| 164| 116 4.6 ta 
OE SPC LTE AT | 100.0 18.1 81.9 22.0 23.5 17.4 12.3 47 ov 
OE eee eee | 100. 0 21.6 78.4 27.7 19.2 14.2 10.4 4.6 | § Sars 
ERTS ALES 100.0 25.7 74.3 32.1 17.8 11.6 7.9 3.3 oy errs 
Nonparent, male.............------------ inniabalaaitag | 100.0 15.4 84. 6 33.0 20.7 14.3 10.0 4.4 0.8 Reccintiinnion 
EEE OE LIE ITT 100.0 9.0 91.0 | 30.3 | 19.8 15.4 12.7 6.8 Cl SB ccsiciitindin 

} Percentage distribution by family type 

Wai éincccanceitcdeupiedaeatheaseenend | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
SEAR ic LER 76.9 | 74.3 78.1 70.6 81.1 82.2 81.9 79.6 74.2 66.4 
Husband or wife, husband_...................-....- 3.8 4. 3.6 4.3 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.8 4.1 49 
ee ees 13.0 17.7 11.9 17.3 10. 4 9. 8.9 9.3 9.9 13.6 
Nonparent, male_........_-- PER OTE, Sree 2.9 2.2 2.9 3.8 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.6 2.9 5.0 
a ROLLEI 3.4 | 1.5 3.5 4.0 2.8 2.9 3.4 4.7 8.9 10.1 

| 
1 Data are preliminary and subject to revision, ? Excludes individuals in families of unknown economic status. 
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Table 5.—Number ' of individuals of specified ages in urban bio-legal families of given economic status, and per. 
centage distribution’? by economic status of family 













































































Economic status of family 
a 
Age group (years) pa rn a Indi- Individuals in nonrelief families 
viduals Un- 
a reef} all | Under | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000- | Known 
$1,000 | $1,499 | $1,999 | $2,999 | $4,999 | and over 
Number of individuals ! 
] ] l | | 

CD OEE ETS. 2, 504, 104 453, 217 7h 951,462 | 578,523 | 538,845 | 394,369 | 279, 071 110,312 | 50,342 
Under icbdeciabseccicctectnenencascaccancccef OENED | SUESED TOG 0001 181 tee «6O4er 7 | 60,132 | 20,497 8, 549 
i one .---------| 401,916 | 72,236 | 308,737] 92,940| 84,176| 61,469] 44,125] 18,264 7, 763 
Le f < i Fei oe oe eee er Tee 100,804 | 38,244 16, 569 
es isn inicio eiomaiinccasnaes 595 | 60, 281 326, 405 | 92,445 | 82,001 | 65,995 | 50,872 | 22, 681 11, 321 

aoe en cc cecnnnccecemcasacl | Se 562 | 22,647) 16,036 | 12,033 | 9, 195 4, 296 2, 
“ie FE 3, 327 | 45,861 | 26,067 | 18,029} 13,612/ 6,144 3, 614 

Percentage distribution ? 

eee ieniccmnnnaaniensagninll 100.0; 189] s1.1/ wo] 224] w34] w68] 46) 21 
er .----| 100.0 26. 5 73.5 22.2; 223 14.9 | 9.5 | 3.2 1.4 
i, eediomene 100. 0 19.0 81.0 24.4 22.1 | 16. 1 11.6 | 4.8 2.0 
Sr ekakaiitthinrsnemennemasinesacconcmapei 100. 0 15.1 84.9 23.3} 24.0) 180 12.7 | 4.8 | 2.1 
SER aa ae 100. 0 15.6 84.4 24.0 | 21.3 | 17.1 13.2 | 5.9 2.9 
i ne ROSES. 100. 0 14.6 85.4 29.1 | 20.6 | 15.4 | 11.8 | 5.5 | 3.0 
Nee ee cian 100. 0 | 16.3 | 83.7 33.9 | 19. 2 | 13.3 | 10. 1 4.5 | 2.7 





1 Data are preliminary and subject to revision. 


3 Excludes individuals of unknown age and individuals in families of unknown economic status. 


in ages 16-24. Among these, 44 percent were in 
relief families or families with an income of less 
than $1,000; 38 percent were in the income group 
$1,000-$1,999; and 18 percent in the income 


group $2,000 or over. 
were persons in ages 25-59. 
have an intermediate position. 


The most favored groups 
The aged persons 
Their proportion 


in relief households was not appreciably different 
from that found among persons in ages 25-59, 
but a much larger proportion are found in families 


reporting 


incomes 


of less than 


$1,000. 


With 


respect to sex, there were no marked differences 
in any age group in the economic status of males 
and females 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution ' of individuals in urban bio-legal families of specified economic status, by age 
and index numbers of relative percentage distribution by economic status of family 





Age group (years) 





SS Se ee Ra ea 
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Economic status of family 

















ee 


All indi- Indi- Individuals in nonrelief families 
| viduals viduals ¥ _— —- _ ens TLE Kae aon: Un- 
| in relict | an | Under | $1,000- | $1,500- ls $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 | known 
eat $1,000 | $1,499 | $1,999 | $2,999 | $4,999 | and over 
| | | | 
Percentage distribution ' by age 
100.0} 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 
25.9 | 7.0; 2.8 24.2 | 26.1| 23.9 21.6 | 18. 6 | 17.0 | 16.6 
16.1 | 15.9 | 15.8 16. 1 15.6 15.6 15.8 | 16. 6 | 15.5 | 21.3 
32.8| 26.4 34.5 | 31.9 | 35. 2 26.1 36. 2 34.7 33.0 | 31.4 
16. 2 | 13.3 | 16.7 | 16.0 15.2 | 16.8 18. 2 | 20.6 22.6 | 19.2 
3.3 | 2.5 | 3.4 3.9 3.0 3.0 | 3.3 3.9 | 4.7 | 4.2 
5.7 | 4.9 | 5.8 | 7.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 | 5.6 | 7.2 | 7.3 
Index (base = percent of individuals of specified age in total) 
| 100 143 92 93 | 101 92 | 83 72 66 64 
100 99 98 100 | 97 97 98 103 96 132 
100 80 105 97 107 110 110 106 101 96 
100 82 103 99 94 104 112 127 140 119 
100 76 103 118 91 91 100 118 | 142 127 
100 86 102 139 86 81 86 98 126 123 
| 





1 Excludes individuals of unknown age. 
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Table 6 gives the percentage distribution of in- 
dividuals in the sample according to age for the 
entire group and for the specific income categories. 
It is to be noted that the proportion of children in 
the sample population, which is not materially 
different from that reported in the 1930 census, 
is almost five times the proportion of persons in 
ages 65 and over. Children constitute about one- 
fourth of all persons in the surveyed population 
but more than one-third (37 percent) of all persons 
in relief families. 

The reader must be cautioned, however, that to 
understand the full economic significance of these 
comparisons between persons in different ages and 
in families of different types it is important to 
consider additional factors, including the com- 
position of the household and the size of the 
family, which will be discussed in subsequent 
articles. 


Economic Status of Urban Children 


The present analysis indicates that the income 
distribution of children is distinctly the least favor- 
able, especially since the method of attributing 


the income of the larger family to each of the bio- 
legal families tends somewhat to understate the 
unfavorable economic status of the children. 
The economic status of children must be of special 
concern, since it largely determines the opportu- 
nities of the citizens of the future. Two-thirds of 
the families considered in this study had incomes 
of less than $1,500, that is, incomes inadequate to 
support families of substantial size. (See table 7.) 
The economic status of the families with children 
under age 16 is distinctly less favorable than that 
of families without children. Thus among families 
without children, 13 percent reported relief status; 
among those with children, 22 percent. Except in 
the income category of less than $1,000, the dis- 
tributions invariably favor the families without 
children. This difference in favor of families with- 
out children will become greatly more enhanced 
when size of family is taken into consideration. 

The statistical picture is still less favorable when 
the economic distribution of children—rather than 
families—is considered. Of the 648,000 young 
children in urban families, nearly 27 percent of 
those for whom income information was provided 


Chart II.—Distribution of all urban bio-legal families, all children under age 16, families without children, and 
families with given number of children, by economic status (see tables 5 and 7) 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of urban bio-legal families with and without children under age 16, by economic 



































status 
Economic status of family 
Total , , 
Children per family number of Nonrelief families 
families! | All fam- Relief = 
ities families | under | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 ang 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 $2,990 $4,999 oer 
Rp ceetepatiunenenensssonses 886, 915 100. 0 16.4 27.7 21.9 15.8 11.3 4.6 23 
Families without children......_...-.- 560, 201 100.0 13.3 30. 5 21.2 15.6 11.6 5.0 28 
Families with children 3... -.......-..- 326, 714 100.0 21.6 23.0 23. 2 16. 2 10.7 3.8 L5 
to 5 co sa x i = — 
ES en a ae ee 158, 218 100.0 16.8 24.4 23. 9 17.2 11.8 4.3 1.6 
Re a a aa 92, 724 100.0 20. 1 22.0 23.9 17.1 11.2 4.0 17 
NT eed chia enenddbinenenis 41, 645 100.0 27.9 21.8 22. 5 14.7 8.8 2.9 14 
iti sineenonbaninciiwenncscnons 18, 582 100. 0 35. 9 21.3 20. 7 12.1 7.0 2.2 8 
8, 669 100.0 43.3 20.9 18.6 9.6 5.6 1.5 + 
4,115 100.0 49. 2 18.9 17.1 8.6 4.7 -9 6 
1, 716 100.0 54.5 16. 5 14,2 8.7 4.5 11 5 
667 100.0 56.7 16.9 13.0 8.4 4.2 of RS 
298 100.0 58.4 14.1 12.4 10.4 4.1 3 3 
































1 Excludes families of unknown income status. 
3 Excludes families with unknown number of children. 


were in relief families. At least 22 percent were 
in families with incomes of less than $1,000 a year, 
and another 22 percent were in families with 
annual incomes of $1,000-$1,499 (tables 8 and 9). 
In other words, 71 percent of the child population 
were in homes with incomes which were inadequate 
or barely adequate to supply the minimum neces- 
sities for these growing children. By contrast only 
1.4 percent of the child population was found in 
families with incomes of $5,000 or over. 

What is particularly striking is the relation 
between the percentage of families reporting 
relief and the number of children per family. 
(See table 7 and chart II.) The distribution of 
children in families with specified numbers of 
children is analyzed according to family income 
in table 8. About three-fourths of all children in 
the sample of the urban population were in families 


in which there were two or more children under 
the age of 16. These families include, on the 
average, more than five persons each. Among 
these children, 30 percent were in relief families 
and 73 percent in families on relief or having in- 
comes of less than $1,500. Hence, nearly three- 
fourths of these children, who may be considered 
representative of the large majority of children in 
American cities, were in families whose incomes 
fall below any standard wholly compatible with 
the needs of growing and developing children. 
The larger the number of children in the family, 
the worse their economic condition. For exam- 
ple, 26 percent of the young children were in 
families with four or more children; among these 
children, over 42 percent were in families which 
were or had been on relief, an additional 20 percent 
were in families with annual incomes of less than 


Table 8.—Percentage distribution of children under age 16 in urban bio-legal families by number of children per 
family and by economic status of family 



































All children ! Economic status of family 
Number of children per family —_ Cabin Children in nonrelief families 
Number of aan a in relief 
total ren | families | Under | $1,000- | $1,500- | $2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000 
$1,000 $1,499 $1,999 $2,990 $4,909 | and over 
A Se , 994 100.0 100.0 26. 5 22.1 22.3 14.9 9.5 3.3 1.4 
EE 472, 776 74.9 100. 0 29.8 21.3 21.8 14.2 8.8 2.9 1.2 
AE Se a ee 287, 328 45.5 100.0 36.1 20.9 20.4 12.3 7.2 2.2 9 
EEE 162, 393 25.7 100.0 42.3 20. 2 18.7 10.5 5.9 on 
EE a a eee a ae , 065 14.0 100.0 47.8 19.3 17.0 9.2 5.0 in 5 
TE od we cwsénsconsedin 44, 720 7.1 100.0 52.1 17.7 15.5 8.7 4.6 .9 5 
Te owackiéeeacsoceul , 030 3.2 100.0 55. 6 16.3 13.6 8.8 4.4 .9 4 
caine inten memmmeanameuesn 8, 018 1.3 100.0 57.2 16.0 12.7 9.1 4.2 .6 2 
Is os emaincile 2, 682 .4 100.0 58.4 14.1 12.4 10.4 4.0 .4 3 
i] ' | 














1 Excludes children in families of unknown economic status or with unknown number of children. 
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$1,000, and another 19 percent were in families 
with annual incomes between $1,000 and $1,500. 
Thus, more than 62 percent of these children were 
in families on relief or with incomes under $1,000, 
and 81 percent were in families with less than 
$1,500. The economic status of these urban 
children is readily evident from a consideration 
of the adequacy of these amounts for families 
which have six and more members. 

Table 9 shows the special economic handicap 
suffered by children in broken homes, as con- 
trasted with children in homes with both parents. 
In families with both husband and wife, 24 percent 
of the children were found in relief families, 21 
percent in families with an annual income of 
less than $1,000, and 24 percent in those with an 
annual income of $1,000-$1,499. That is, nearly 
70 percent of the children with both parents were 
in families with incomes of less than $1,500 and 
with an average membership of about five persons. 
By contrast, in families with mother only, in 
which nearly 10 percent of all the children were 
found, almost half of the children (46.9 percent) 
were in relief families; 29 percent were in families 


with incomes of less than $1,000, and 12 percent 
in those with incomes of $1,000-$1,499 a year. 
Almost nine-tenths of these children in fatherless 
families were, therefore, in families with insuffi- 
cient or scarcely adequate income for proper child 
development. (See chart III.) 

The economic status of children in other broken 
families, while not as serious as that in families 
with the mother only, is nevertheless decidedly 
worse than among children in families with both 
parents. It is fortunate that 87 percent of all 
urban children were in families with both husband 
and wife, but even among these, as has already 
been remarked, about 70 percent were in house- 
holds where family income was so low as to en- 
danger or make very difficult their chance for 
normal growth and healthful development. 

The method of income classification used, as 
already indicated, results in some overstatement 
of family income status for children in households 
comprising more than one bio-legal family, since 
in such households additional persons may be 
dependent on the income ascribed to each bio- 
legal family; about 24 percent of all the children 


Chart III.—Distribution of urban children under age 16 in all families and in families of specified types, by economic 
status (see table 9) 
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Table 9.—Percentage distribution 


of children under age 16 in urban bio-legal families by economic status and by 


type of family 
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Total a 
* Sensis | — | oun Children in nonrelief families 
ype of family | of chil- +. | Children |__ = 
| dren | —— in relief l Bessy 
families All Under | $1,000- | $1,500- 2,000- | $3,000- | $5,000anq 
| : $1,000 $1,199 $1,999 $2,999 $4,999 over 

a _ — _ . Be 

Distribution by family income 
| | | a | a 
ES wigan 1 630, 994 | 100.0 26.5 | 73. 5 | 22.1 22. 3 | 14.9 | 9.5 3.3 4 
XSI AT 543,644] 100.0) 24.2) 75.8) 21; 23.6] 160| 102| 35 Le 
Husband or wife, husband...................--- 10,586 | 100.0 33.3) 66.7 20.9 18.3 13.8 8.6) 3.6 is 
I on on cn nbccncocsdoussoue | 57,508 100.0 46.9 53. 1 29.0 | 12.1 6.4 3.7 1.4 5 
NTT on cm cacamecnesmenicnae | 6, 470 100.0 28. 3 71.7 35. 2 16.5 10.2 6.9 2.2 t 
sec iin nacnetcescctenadhinees ig e 100.0 27.5 72.5 34.8 16.6 10.6 6.7 2.6 12 
eae ee SE een Moe Somer ae 

Distribution by type of family 
| — ) ——_——— 

All types: 

ET a ee | 7647,419 | 2647,419 | 167,337 | 463,657 | 139,570 | 140,577 94, 316 60, 131 20, 524 8, 539 
A ane Serer 100.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 
EE 562, 274 86.9 79.4 89.7 83.0 92.0 93.0 93.3 92. 6 92.8 
Husband or wife, husband......................--.- | 11,051 ) SS 2.1 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.9 1.9 
i (~~ “RRRTNSS | 59,171 9.1 16.1 6.6 11.9 4.9 3.9 3.6 3.9 a7 
i sewiencocinesa | 6,748 1.0 ‘3 1.0 1.6 & a 7 7 5 
epee, Meme... ........--.----.-| 8,995 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.9 9 9 + 9 Li 



































! Excludes children in families of unknown economic status or with unknown number of children. 


2 Excludes children in families with unknown number of children. 


were in multiple-family households. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the actual economic circum- 
stances of the children included in the urban 
sample were more unfavorable than is indicated 
by this preliminary analysis. 

More explicit comparisons of the various types 
of families included in the sample and of individ- 
uals of given age, sex, and marital status will be 
possible as the result of analyses which are now in 
progress. The preliminary data on income avail- 
able from this study of family composition indicate 
that some two-thirds of the sample urban popula- 


tion are members of families which fall below or 
barely attain a level of income commensurate 
with standards widely accepted as minimal for 
health and decency, and that an even larger pro- 
portion of the children are in such families. While 
these statements are sufficiently disquieting, what- 
ever bias arises from the method of the study or 
from factors still to be explored probably tends to 
make the present preliminary conclusions an over- 
statement, rather than an understatement, of the 


income of the urban population of the United 
States. 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH . 
Review of the Month 


PAYMENTS TO unemployed workers in the 49 juris- 
dictions now paying benefits totaled $48.9 million 
in March, an increase of nearly 41 percent over 
February payments. The sharp increase in pay- 
ments was to a considerable extent attributable 
to payments by the 18 States which first accepted 
claims in January of this year. The 7 States 
reporting decreases were all States in which bene- 
fits have been payable prior to January of this 
year. With the exception of Indiana, these 
decreases were all less than 10 percent. Some of 
the States with the most extensive benefit- 
payment experience, however, such as California, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia, reported pronounced increases. 
Additional wage credits made available to unem- 
ployed workers through the beginning of new 
benefit years in these States account partly for the 
increases. Among the newer benefit-paying States, 
the largest increases were reported by Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Kentucky, where payments were 
more than twice the amount paid in the previous 
month. In addition, 7 other new benefit-paying 
States reported increases of 50 percent or more 
over February. Benefit payments in New York, 
a large proportion of which represented liquidation 
of a back-log of compensable claims, were almost 
one-fourth of the total payments made during the 
month. Approximately 60 percent of the total 
benefit payments were made in California, Mich- 
igan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Initial claims received in local offices declined 
slightly more than 5 percent in March. Reduc- 
tions of 30 percent or more occurred in Delaware, 
Florida, and Georgia. Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming reported 
decreases of between 20 and 30 percent. In- 
creases of more than 30 percent were reported by 
Alaska, Colorado, Hawaii, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 
About 132,400 or 20.2 percent of all initial claims 
were filed in the 18 States where benefits became 
payable in January 1939. 
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The number of individuals receiving benefits 
in the week ended March 18 totaled approximately 
816,000, representing an increase of almost 9 per- 
cent from the midweek of February. Sharp in- 
creases in the number of beneficiaries occurred in 
Alaska, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Twenty States reported reductions in the number 
of workers receiving benefits, and of these only 
three were States in which benefits were first pay- 
able in January of this year. Decreases of 20 
percent or more were reported by Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, South Carolina, and 


Chart I.—Distribution of number of benefits for total 
and partial unemployment, by amount of benefit 
check, January-March 1939 ! 
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1 Distribution of benefits for total unemployment is based on data reported 
by 47 States and for partial, by 42 States. 
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Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits charged, by States, as of Mar. 31, 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Apr. 19, 1939] 

































































[Amounts in thousands] 
Total funds available for | Cumulative collections and 
benefits as of Mar. 31, 1939| interest as of Mar. 31, 1939 Benefits charged Percent of— 
whic March 1939 Total 
onth and year . 1939 
State benefits first Per- Cuma e bene- tate 
centage) Total lative Jan 
payable Amount? | D808 Itndex s| Collec: | Collec- | In- | total | uary- an tote mula. 
- from tions and| tions* | terest! | through | March pa ms tive 
Feb. 28, interest Mar. 31,| 1939¢ | Amount) "trom tribu- _ 
1939 1989 Feb- | tions | and in. 
ruary terest 
ES ES ee eee $1,082,625 | —1.5 | 128.7 ($1,591,014 |$1,556,573 |$34, 441 ($508, 389 ($112, 454 |$48, 927 +41.6 56.0 32.0 
States collecting 
CS eee eee 740, 621 —3.0 | 127.8 |1, 065, 163 |1, 042,146 | 23,017 | 324,542 | 74,276 | 31,061 | +35.1 54.0 90.5 
—3.2| 96.8] 17,802} 17,461 341| 9,245 | 1,117 388 | +20.5| 50.2/ 519 
—3.2 | 105.0 999 17 70 70 41 | +64.0 64.8 7.0 
—5.9 | 104.9 4, 444 4, 367 7\ 2 430 159 | +16.9| 72.5) 25 
—2.6 | 111.2 6, 298 6, 169 129 396 3 217 | +34.0 41.5 63 
—2.7 | 177.4 152, 635 149, 092 3, 543 33, 456 9, 741 4,361 | +57.7 47.3 21.9 
—4.1 | 106.4 10, 373 10, 097 276 854 854 489 | +54.7 62.2 &2 
—2.3 | 124.4 33,013 32, 379 634 13, 969 1,715 599 —6.7 39.1 23 
—1.2/} 112.0 4, 602 4, 513 89 216 216 YX +1.0 | 32.7 47 
—.5 | 116.6 11, 758 11, 531 227 247 247 162 | +88.4 13.5 21 
—14.7 | 86.5 4,140 4, 037 103 1, 538 1,172 478 | +16.0 | 115.0 3.1 
—-18); 90.3 44,724 43, 505 1,129 | 20,258 3, 949 1,103 | —19.1 72.9 45.3 
—5.3 | 114.2 16, 350 15, 987 363 4,970 2, 384 810 +.7 | 105.8 3.4 
—3.0 | 107.9 11, 775 11, 522 253 794 794 429 | +32.8 52.0 64.7 
—2.2) 111.8 22, 101 21, 551 550 936 936 646 |+122.8 | 30.8 42 
—11.5 65.7 8, 071 7, 946 125 5, 602 1, 067 349 —L1 | 100.1 60.4 
—4.2 | 119.1 22, 761 22, 404 357 11, 974 1, 830 573 —9.6 55.7 52.6 
—2.3 | 136.1 88, 960 86, 985 1,975 | 32,119 5, 020 1,886 | +15.6 51.2 31 
—6.0 | 63.7 89, 411 87, 588 1,823 | 49,005 9, 192 2, 887 +8.8 | 79.5 549 
—6.4 | 141.7 28, 213 27, 693 520 11, 316 3, 155 1,474 | +73.2 |) 82.5 40.1 
—1.1} 112.9 39, 550 38, 813 737 1,134 1, 134 716 | +77.7 21.4 29 
—2.3 | 109.2 8, 230 8, 073 157 495 495 241 +9.0) 44.9 64.0 
|: | a Set | See 1, 627 —4.2 | 106.5 1, 789 1, 752 37 162 162 87 | +29.9) 64.8 1 
New Jersey ?__............}___.- Seas 74, 671 —1.9 | 112.0 78, 909 76, 996 1,913 4, 238 4, 238 364 | +46.6 35.9 54 
‘ew Mexico.............. December 1938 2, 534 —5.1 | 103.1 2, 882 2, 808 74 348 338 161 | +45.0 87.8 12.1 
Ohio. ....... Spicineinmcnien a SS a 108, 884 —1.7 | 111.2 113, 111 110, 164 2, 947 4, 227 4, 227 2,719 | +81.0 29.0 3.7 
i etndeepadiondarSnintineal Decem 1938 __.. 12,512 | —*4.1 99.0 14, 141 13, 743 398 1, 629 1, 557 +20.1 | $97.3 1.5 
Pennsylvania__..........- January 1933_..._. 78, 525 —5.1 | 111.3 163, 243 160, 257 2, 986 84,718 13, 172 5,206 | +69.5 63.7 51.9 
Rhode Island ?__....._....|__._- iain a 6,964 | —*46 87.7 17, 427 17, 123 304 10, 463 1, 169 412 —2.4 9103.5 60.0 
South Dakota._........_.. January 1939_.___. 2, 162 —3.4 | 100.4 2,314 2, 61 152 152 93 | +57.6 46.9 6.6 
ee January 1938___._. 9, 899 —3.0 | 127.3 17, 176 16, 854 322 7, 277 1, 132 401 | +18.6 | 47.2 42.4 
eieiiboowstbnaenanwalcaune aes 2, 418 —6.6 94.5 5, 451 5, 355 96 3, 033 572 200 —4.3 77.8 55.6 
CS. HS _ _ See 12, 803 —2.9 | 153.0 19, 698 19, 301 7 6, 895 1, 259 488 | +23.5 46.0 35.0 
ET January 1939_..... 2, 428 —6.2 | 101.1 2, 812 2, 755 57 384 384 185 +3.9 97.0 13.7 
States collecting | 
8 RS PR eee 342, 004 +2.2 | 145.5 525, 851 514, 427 | 11,424 | 183, 847 38, 178 17,866 | +54.4 60.3 35.0 
District of Columbia_____- January 1938___._. 12, 243 +4.2 | 207.7 14, 423 14, 052 371 2, 180 507 186 | +14.8 26.7 15.1 
ili dindcemiahnaenwel January 1939___._. 17, 403 +3.5 | 112.3 17, 949 17, 604 345 546 546 340 | +83.4 23.2 3.0 
SST ks __ ae ESS 3, 646 +1.6 | 112.2 3, 661 3, 591 70 15 15 9 | +50.0 3.8 4 
SS January 1938__.._. 13, 692 +1.5 | 178.9 19, 515 19, 102 413 5, 823 1,816 655 +1.1 69.2 20.8 
ker aes a 3, 479 +.8 | 119.3 5, 454 5, 335 119 1,975 561 187 +1.6 83. 4 36.2 
New Hampshire.__.______ January 1938_..__. 4,757 | +2.6)| 112.0 7, 877 7,7 17; 3, 120 388 137 | +19.1 | 50.3 39.6 
2 SE Re icra dendacieiordiin 149, 675 +1.9 | 152.2 259, 745 254,579 | 5,166 | 110,070 22, 739 11, 658 | +79.2 69.8 42.4 
North Carolina. ..........|....- Taeatpeawsns 12,588 | +3.8| 133.7 | 22,305) 21,804) 411 | 9,717| 1,501 525 | +.2| 532) 436 
North Dakota__.._.______. January 1939___.__ 2, 003 —.1 | 105.6 2, 182 2, 138 | 44 179 179 99 | +43.5 | 65.6 8.2 
Oregon.___- eae eee January 1938____.. 6, 122 —1.8 | 104.6 13, 690 33, 433 257 7, 568 1, 652 625 | +20.2| 99.6 55.3 
South Carolina____________ July 1938.________. 8,525| +2.0| 136.0) 9,695| 9,440! 255| 1,170 575 238 | +56.6| 484| 121 
sa January 1938_.._.. 35, 956 +3.7 | 182.0 48, 523 47, 426 1, 097 12, 567 3, 223 1,213 | +31.3 52.1 25.9 
i “aw TE ei See 2, 246 +3.6 | 159.1 3, 270 3, 205 65 1,024 202 78 | +20.0 51.3 31.3 
_ | ae January 1939__...- 19, 954 +.1 | 105.6 21,734 21, 291 443 1, 780 1, 780 1,035 | +43.0 65.3 8.2 
West Virginia_............ January 1938__.... 8, 707 +4.7 85.4 22, 056 21, 753 303 13, 349 1, 234 531 | +28.3 47.0 60.5 
| RE _ eee 41, 008 +2.2 | 135.4 53, 772 51, 878 1, 594 12, 764 1,210 350 —5.9 30.1 3.7 
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! Interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment trust 
cont is — and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in the last month of 
each quarter. 

§ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
paar it account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 


3 For all States except Wisconsin, the index is based on funds available for 
benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were first 
payable; the Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

‘Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, 
Alaska, and —— on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX of 
Security 5 


5 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from emp! 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for 
of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer con- 
tributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States —— the District of Colum- 
bia, Michigan, and New York, in which the rate is 3 percent. 

6 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

' Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 pet- 
cent in Rhode Island. Massachusetts has suspended employee contributions 
on wages earned during the months of July 1938 through June 1939. 

Pn — and Rhode Island chan to a quarterly collection basis a8 

of Jan. 1, 1939. 
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Wisconsin. On the whole, however, the number 
of new claims authorized, initiating a series of 
benefit payments, exceeded the number of claim- 
ants who had temporarily or permanently ex- 
hausted their wage credits during the month. 
The number of exhaustions was approximately 19 
percent greater than in the previous month. As 
expected, the number of claimants exhausting 
wage credits in the newer benefit-paying States 
increased sharply in March. 

A slight increase in the number of initial and 
continued interstate claims was reported. Such 
claims represented sizable proportions of total 
initial claims received in local offices in Alaska, 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming. 

The number of dispositions of new claims re- 
ceived during the period January-March is shown 
in table 5. Nearly 81 percent of the new claims 
received were allowed, indicating that the claim- 
ant had sufficient wage credits to be eligible for 
benefit payments provided he satisfied the wait- 
ing-period requirements of the State law. In- 
sufficient wage credits was the chief reason for dis- 
allowances in most States and accounted for 
nearly 58 percent of the total new claims disal- 
lowed. A relatively large number of the claimants 
who were disallowed benefits in 13 States had not 
worked in covered employment, as indicated by 
the lack of wage records. The large proportion of 
disallowances for ‘‘other’’ reasons in Alaska and 
Oregon was attributable to the seasonality provi- 
sions of their laws, and, in Indiana, to failure to 
report during the waiting period—a reason for 
disallowance which is not usual in other States. 

Distributions of the number of benefit payments 
for total and for partial unemployment according 
to size of check are presented in tables 8 and 9. 
These distributions are compiled from weekly 
samples of benefit checks issued in each month of 
the quarter ended March 1939. Both the distri- 
bution and the average weekly benefit payment 
for the country as a whole are subject to qualifica- 
tion because data from New York and North 
Carolina were lacking. The distribution is based 
only on checks for single weeks of unemployment 
and does not include final payments for less than 
the full weekly benefit amount, supplementary 
and adjustment checks, or checks covering more 
than 1 week of compensable unemployment. Pre- 
vious tables have not excluded these irregular 
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payments. 


It should be recognized that these 


State distributions are affected by provisions of 
State laws governing the maximum and minimum 


weekly benefit payment. 


Contributions deposited by State agencies in 
State clearing accounts in March totaled $26.9 
million as compared with more than $100 million 


Table 2.—Contributions deposited in State clearing 
accounts, by States, January-March 1939 and March 


1939 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 18, 1939] 

















Contributions deposited ! 
State ; 
anuary- 
March ? March 

Divine dics cccictecnswtinaaeee $220, 262, 329 $26, 895, 877 

States collecting quarterly, total_......_. 156, 964, 853 3, 524, 103 
a cc citsicntitoacuiccinsimiuiid cee 178 207 
ee » Tm 490 re 
Ge a citentinintnncccnttugesieina sean 593, 014 14, 400 
[SRE TTI 954, 842 25, 452 
hic: cinicinsinnomnntniameinhanieaiaaieaeene 20, 598, 161 295, 148 
COU cicinioniiisnnenon-ockniesienndiaie mide 1, 371, 600 27, 464 
ESE LS DML LIE 4, 382, 536 44,027 
Florida. coneeanndieaoweseeesaicaiaalaeaee 1, 822, 562 35,738 

i iccennscssscnidsvdno cicnicplahes eka ‘ 
Fis aiiencecttdcinennscicnadseiscenee 545, 495 13, 238 
ee RE se re 18, 605, 265 223, 687 
pS EE BEST 5, 414, 642 495, 071 
ERR Ee 2, 2563, 000 105, 503 
BE iiincincinedusuctdnasiaiiimmmanaaale 1, 528, 077 18, 571 
I aicccnccaccecesnndingieeidal 3, 040, 855 47, 435 
Fe iicntmedvnnnnnncnsnciainadiaisaileue aie 1, 065, 993 13, 452 
| REESE ec 3, 287, 866 42,778 
EEL DTT 9, 795, 713 212, 993 
I icccncnnsoneksiscuceaenlaaae 11, 555, 781 104, 232 
BR LS 3, 824, 326 227,810 
I ni innscicnnciniceacesnthiniebapdanasienekae 074 67, 487 
Mentane EE ee SRE . me 589 17, 683 
IR AERA SI BEATS 1, 103, 272 15, 316 
I aR ey 250, 446 5, 902 
ES NT 11, 789, 763 516, 442 
FR MR tcnccnescectusissnaaanmgnndele 385, 065 9, 366 
i ittinhblicsacscosccismndinndaieabehanaahel 14, 591, 114 145, 480 
CI iciinccancacdsisinnsedentabeaabaal 788, 574 30, 569 
PEER ESE Hers 20, 662, 704 558, 865 

hode - EEF ke 1, 129, 266 32, 813 

| TS NL Peer 369 5,069 
Tennessee. iciaidiinssnewentsdiaiaase cease 2, son 327 35, 673 
SR eI ee 734, 715 14, 261 , 
., RAE cr 2, 735, 067 33, 206 
WHI. isinccinnccscusnessanneimeidenen 395, 687 10, 878 

States collecting monthly, total.........- 63, 297, 476 23, 371, 774 
I OE CN on ntcncnsidnsimdaanhhinn 1, 899, 592 606, 

a oa dinnitesthe em ined eeneiaientpdain ial aaieadaniaal 2, 352, 314 828, 716 
Tg ic acinsctectcncctslaestna shale tena 390, 419 44, 148 
| EES LESS TS. 2, 626, 024 779, 

) RRS SEs: 673, 486 196, 166 
New } _— asaceretsteneniitbamdiedadad aaa 32, So0. 4 13, a, 551 
EERE LO A EES 
North 3 RE SEE 2, 823, 879 919, 062 
i Rr 272, 752 86, 
GH iiinc.cdeniinsascscansénesakeeiaentil 1, 658, 491 474, 068 
I Cina « .cins.cece indienne 1, 188, 219 356, 402 
ini dienecanccccosencnenesnneetinnnguaninell 6, 190, 241 2, 301, 184 
, . té(‘(“‘“‘é RRR CE CE 8S 393, 999 144, 857 
We... ....:..sinccencdeonnsmdibaeiamanaibele 2, 727, 198 935, 936 
LA ESERIES SES Ee 2, 731, 793 879, 
EE SEE 4, 017, 358 1, 006, 123 

















! Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 


ers. 
7A 
checks. 


3 Some employers contribute ae. 
4 Some employers contribute quarterly. 


djusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
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in February. In the quarter ended March 31, 
deposits amounted to $220.3 million compared 
with $200.2 million in the quarter ended December 
31, 1938. Although this increase reflected mainly 
the increase in pay rolls which occurred in the last 
quarter of 1938, it also reflects contributions from 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims! 
received in local offices, by States, March 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 1, 1939] 




















| Initial claims ! | Continued claims! 

| | 
State | | Percentage | Percentage 
| Number change from) Number |change from 
February February 
2—5.1 |4,905, 975 +6.0 
+10.8 83, 132 +4.9 
+141.0 | 4, 202 +149. 4 
—11.4; 17,940 +6.0 
—25.0/ 53,955 +17.2 
—16.6 | 526,378 +11.4 
+36.1 | 57,156 +17.0 
(3) | 67,378 —14.6 
—34.4 | 13, 511 +7.4 
—22.2 | 32,979 +.7 
—33.2 |} 28,739 +40. 3 

| 
| 81.6 | 81,395 421.4 
+37.6 | 1, 616 +109. 9 
+19.2} 50,062 +5.5 

| 
—14.2 | 141,280 | —14.3 
—7.4 | 117,610 —4.4 
—12.8 60, 709 +16.2 
—12.9 85,014 +21.5 
—8.2 86, 553 —8.2 
444.3 | 68,938 | +7.8 
() | 93,247 —20.7 
+18.9 | 193,734 +8.7 
+5.1 | 224,949 ¢—3.1 
—20.3 175, 727 +25.3 
—29.1 , 886 —17.3 
—29.1 | 124,419 | +7.0 
+23.4 | 35,965 —6.4 
—2%3.8| 7,478 +1.3 
+64.0 | 26,153 +28. 7 
| SE ae | 24,448 —10.9 | 264, 014 —2.0 
New Mexico...-............. 2,412 +19.8 | 19,579 +95. 0 
SESE a 93, 584 —10.2 ge Sear eee 
North Carolina--.........-._- 22, 676 —16.1 130, 790 | —12.0 
North Dakota............._- 1,130 —11.5 | 13, 969 +1.8 
a ect i aicctastraticwesenencinext 21, 835 —17.6 | 418, 388 +4.4 
eo 10, 068 —13.4 | 85,519 +6.0 
Ee 8, 092 +33. 2 73, 234 | —5.2 
Ee 56, 169 +9.6 | 573,454 | +26. 1 
.  * See | 16,748 +56.8 | 76,378 | +7.9 
South Carolina__.........-_- 9, 679 444.9 | 68,030 | +24. 6 
South Dakota..............-- 1, 263 +25, 2 13, 893 | +27.0 
ee 8, 275 +1.8 97, 556 | +1.9 
ae 20, 330 —20.7 | 178,489 | —7.0 
hi ee aa 4, 881 +7.5 25, 240 | —9.9 
ES Se 2,032 —6.8 11, 630 | :? 
Ee 11, 295 +6. 2 80, 675 | +18.0 
Ee 12, 793 —20.5 | *%93,000 | +7.0 
. | 13,143 +5.0 83, 175 | +8. 4 
(ss 9 12, 663 +9. 6 81, 037 | +8. 4 
Ee | 1, 324 —26. 4 18, 820 | +51.4 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

2? Excludes Maryland. 

3 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

5 Not computed, since initial claims reported for February exclude addi- 
tional claims. 

6 Relates to total unemployment only. 

7 Not reported. 

8 Excludes claims for waiting-period weeks. 

* Includes total and part-total unemployment only. 
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delinquent employers to obtain the offset againgt 
the Federal collection due under title IX. 

Funds available for benefits in the 49 benefit. 
paying jurisdictions declined 1.5 percent from 
February to March. This decrease was due en- 
tirely to the decline in contributions received in 
the group of States on a quarterly contribution 
basis, for which the third month of the quarter js 
the low point of collections. Benefits charged were 
about 9 times as much as the volume of deposits in 
these States, resulting in a 3.0-percent reduction 
in available funds. As a group, the States collect- 
ing on a monthly basis continued to show an 
increase in funds available, with deposits exceed- 
ing benefit charges by $5.5 million. Notable in- 
creases in the latter group were reported by the 
District of Columbia, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia. Since the 
beginning of benefit payments, the District of 
Columbia has more than doubled the amount 
available for benefits, notwithstanding payments of 
close to $2.2 million. Total funds available in 
the 49 benefit-paying jurisdictions aggregated 
almost $1,083 million. 

During March placements by the United States 
Employment Service totaled 254,000. There was 
a sharp increase in the number of placements in 
private enterprises. When adjusted for the num- 
ber of working days in each month, the volume of 
placements represented a 17.5-percent increase 
over February. 


State Amendments 


During April, several States enacted legislation 
amending their unemployment compensation laws. 
Some of these amendments made basic changes in 
the benefit structure. 

Colorado—An amendment approved April 3 
excludes from employment that part of the serv- 
ices of an insurance agent which is compensated 
on a commission basis. 

Delaware—By an amendment approved April 
7, the benefit formula is revised. The base period 
is reduced to a period consisting of the first four 
of the last five completed calendar quarters pre- 
ceding the individual’s benefit year, and the 
benefit year is redefined to begin with the first 
day of the week with respect to which an individual 
first files a valid claim for benefits. The weekly 
benefit rate is changed to an amount, computed 
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to the next higher 50 cents, equal to one twenty- 
fifth of the individual’s highest quarterly earnings 
during his base period, with a maximum of $15 
and a minimum of $5. The ratio of benefits to 
previous earnings remains at one-sixth. The 
waiting period is reduced to 2 weeks in the benefit 
year, and an earnings qualification of $125 in the 


base period is required. Individuals leaving work 
voluntarily or discharged for misconduct are dis- 
qualified for the week in which their unemploy- 
ment began and the following 2 weeks, instead of 
from 1 to 5 weeks at the discretion of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. The period 
of disqualification for refusal of suitable work is 


Table 4.—Number and amount of benefits paid, by type of unemployment ' and by States, March 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 1, 1939] 





Number of bene 


fits 


Amount of benefits 








| 
































All payments Types of unemployment ? All payments Types of unemployment * 
State jbciniiaiitaiainal 
| | | 
| Percentage | Percentage : 
| Number change from | Total | Partial * Amount change from Total Partial 3 
| | February | February 
Total 4, 593, 484 | ow) eS | $48, $61, 101 ae | eee a: See 
Alabama... .._-- 80, 749 | +19.9 46, 046 | 13, 628 | 388, 202 +20.7 $316, 496 $71, 111 
Alaska. _- 3, 737 | +118.9 3, 521 | 117 56, 033 +120.6 ¥ 
Arizona. - none] 14, 174 | +16.8 4 13, 622 | 4 552 | 158, 879 +16.7 4 154, 639 an 
Arkansas : pares 36, 294 | +44. 3 | 27, 188 5, 248 | 227, 758 +50. 6 193, 640 . 
California. __-. ; saan 448, 254 | +52. 5 381, 912 39,446 | 4,361,058 +57.7 3, 999, 090 218, 053 
— ee eed 
cut . ‘ ; | 1 —5.8 | 55, 267 | 5, 050 | i —5. A y 
Delaware Bee iis eine 13, 462 | +6.0 12, 750 "665 | 97, 639 +.4 93, 707 3, 718 
District of Columbia call 21, 804 | +17.7 19, 512 | 1, 426 185, 921 +15.1 173, 074 9, 110 
Florida._...- 23, 239 | +87. 0 19, 683 | 1, 627 | 161, 821 +89, 2 147, 095 8, 577 
Georgia 61, 142 +89. 6 56, 617 | 4, 525 | 340, 435 +841 325, 115 15, 320 
Hawaii. se 1, 528 +125. 4 1, 475 | 53 13, 557 +130. 5 13, 293 
Idaho... ._- 43, 999 $19.7 (8) (8) 477, 642 +16.0 (8) (8) 
Illinois *. _. .. pape, Seen ip a rs 2 w5-0. ae pisces esis dicaenmasseeniindles ieee 
Indiana - - - ‘ 112, 405 —17.1 89, 983 | 22, 422 1, 102, 920 —19.2 971, 942 130, 978 
_.-- 96, 406 | +2.6 87, 055 | 9, 062 810, 088 site rane en 
=e 43, 593 | +34. 1 35, 746 7, 847 | 428, 794 2. ‘ 
Kentucky - -- : 76, 7 +132. 5 75,917 | 3750 | 646, 032 +124. 2 640, 216 3 4, 963 
Louisiana. - - 81, 578 | +.9 69, 211 | 8, 239 654, 979 +1.0 582, 276 51, 743 
Maine_. _-- . : 44, 309 | —1.1 33, 245 9, 731 357, 766 +1.6 300, 766 50, 1 
Maryland... sual 63, 800 | =31.% 44,979 | 7, 207 572, 967 —9.6 426, 689 46, 067 
Massachusetts 180, 509 | 16. 4 179, 949 | (3) 1, 886, 148 +15.7 1, 878, 226 @) 
Michigan... . : 222, 932 +7.3 210, 002 | 12, 930 2, 882, 215 +8.6 2, 614, 169 268, 046 
Minnesota... . 113, 331 | +-57.6 100, 185 | 9,746 | 1, 472, 782 +73.2 1, 312, 249 63, 330 
ee. - on 35, 431 | +. 5 34, 907 | 3 259 | 186, 539 +1.3 184, 412 3 1, 436 
Missour a oa | 86, 838 +74.6 80, 287 | 6, 547 716, 404 +78.0 | 681, 778 3, 
Montana *_.__. 7 . 4 oo ss : et SS ee arid B noc w|i dandiwdtéie nwuraiiiies tinsliemsinnieaiee nan 
seebeastca = d 28, 244 +-8. 6 28, 244 | (3) 240, 996 +8.8 240, 996 (*) mm 
Nevada. .__- , ‘ . 6, 422 +28. 6 5, 664 | 751 | 75, 077 +18.8 68, 620 ’ 
New Hampshire asl 15, 490 +12. 5 12, 679 | 2, 790 136, 753 | +18.9 122, 552 14, 075 
New Jersey... es 245, 109 +-47.6 244, 815 | (3) | 2, 363, 750 | +46.5 | 2,360, () 
New Mexico...___ ; ; 16, 457 $44.1 15, 218 | 1, 239 160, 483 | 444.8 152, 395 8, 088 
ee Sort spaens-- ; «700, 388 +-54. 4 * 700, 265 (3) 11,68, J +3 ‘ as abet Q 
Nor arolina.__. ; 7 76, ! —7.9 (3) i (3) 511, ! —2. 
North Dakota. 11, 305 148.3 10, 405 | R52 98, 700 | +42.9 92, 829 5, 610 
bon ceencsa ; 288, 693 +84. 0 258, 092 23, 67: 2, 722, 762 +81.1 2, a “= 
oma... .. : 64, 882 | +20. 4 57, 741 | 7,141 639, 003 +20. 2 L , 
Oregon... .... 57, 248 $21.6 51, 145 | 5° 908 625, 549 +20.3 | 586, 953 37, 158 
Pennsylvania... 491, 705 +70. 1 425, 767 | (Q) | —- , 206, 032 +69.6 | 4,864, 516 () 
Rhode Island_. 48, 905 +1.8 40, 259 | 8, 646 416, 106 —1.5 373, 705 42, 401 
South Carolina_____- ‘ 45, 350 +-44.9 23, 827 21, 507 | 237, 607 +56.7 144, 489 93, 070 
South Dakota_. sual 9, 933 | +60. 6 8, 945 | 968 92, 526 +55. 9 86, 511 5, 939 
Tennessee... _ - 62, 815 +18. 2 54, 312 | 5, 191 400, 924 +18.8 | 365, 622 24, 408 
; shina 133, 949 +22. 1 120, 634 | 13, 100 | 1, 179, 029 +22.1 1, 098, 982 78, 878 
RR 20, 631 —4.9 #19, 785 | $846 199, 885 —4.2 $ 193, 089 8 6, 796 
Vermont... aes TAT 8, 198 +22. 4 7, 227 | 971 77, o- +83 B - PS bf 
Ee 9 66, 807 | +-23.8 56, 459 | 6, 661 487, 89 § . ’ 
Washington ___. * RATS) 88, 304 +17.9 70, 025 18, 279 975, 506 +11.0 863, 323 112, 183 
West Virginia... ___. & 55, 674 +27.1 46, 797 | 7, 688 531, 243 +28. 2 480, 814 44, 912 
Wisconsin... ...__. ‘ ee 40,912 | —4.1 § 36, 248 | § 4, 664 | 363, 433 —6.3 § 338, 356 $25, 077 
Wyoming... wacael 14, 138 | +11.8 12, 413 | 1, 725 184, 941 +4.1 162, 378 22, 
! | | 











' For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. 


uM: om mneet cases monthly figures are estimated from reports for week ended 
Mar. 18. 

‘Includes payments for part-total unemployment, except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. All the above, except Mississippi, have no provision for payments 
for less than the full weekly benefit amount for tota unemployment, i. e., 
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“part-total’” unemployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part- 
total unemployment, the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is 
not effective until July 1, 1939. 

4 Includes irregular benefits. 

5 Not reported. 

¢ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

7 Issued for 92,482 pay orders. 

§ Includes benefits for part-total unemployment. 

* Issued for 68,737 compensable weeks. 
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set as the week of such refusal and the 7 following 
weeks. The disqualification for receipt of wages 
in lieu of notice and of workmen’s compensation 
is deleted, and a disqualification for receipt of 


Table 5.—Number of new claims disposed of,' percent 
allowed and disallowed by initial authority, and 
percentage distribution of disallowed claims on first 
determination by reason of disallowance, by States, 
January-March 1939 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 1, 1939] 
































: Percent of disallowed on 

New claims first determination 

State Percent 
Number wage | CCD’ | Other 
Al- | Disal- | record | Watt 
lowed | lowed credits 

Ee 1, 927, 349 80.9 19.1 35.7 87.7 6.6 

Ee 14, 831 82. 4 17.6 9.0 91.0 0 
Ae 3, 293 39. 5 60.5 10.5 23.1 66.4 
a 6, 217 76.5 23. 5 14.2 76.1 9.7 

Beees.............-.-- 31, 615 75.0 25.0 46.4 53.6 0 
California. -.........-- \ 85.4 14.6 32.1 64.5 3.4 
Colorado............-- 30, 769 71.0 29.0 28.0 68.8 9 
Connecticut #__.__....- 15, 188 89.2 10.8 23.9 72.8 3.3 
Delaware_._._.......-- 10, 645 73.2 26.8 43.6 53.3 3.1 

District of Columbia _- 7, 981 82.6 17.4 (3) (?) 0 

Florida 80.3 19.7 72.0 28.0 ( 
75.3 24.7 41.2 58.4 .4 
Hawaii. 82.1 17.9 32.4 43.8 23.8 

Idaho 79.6 20.4 14.2 85.8 0 
LSS! AS CO ee es) ees, Sa 
Indiana 76.0 24.0 1.2 31.6 67.2 
| Ses 78.7 21.3 35. 6 55.7 8.7 
74.9 25.1 25.9 72.5 1.6 

Kentucky 62.7 37.3 20.7 79.3 0 

i 67.5 32.5 (3) (3) (3) 
Maine 74.6 25.4 14.3 85. 6 Ps 
Maryland 75.3 24.7 19.1 73.3 7.6 
— e S 3 10.7 13.3 76.7 10. ; 

5.8 24.2 37.9 61.2 | é 
«a nara 4 : 13.7 a =. “ ; 

ississipp 5 25.3) 29.0) 56. 

— | 82.3 8S | 98.0 a 1.9 
OS SL SSS 2 SR See Sere Se 
Nebraska 73.4 26. 6 54.4 44.5 a2 
Nevada. 74.5 25. 5 37.9 62.1 0 
New Hampshire 78.9 21.1 22.1 77.3 6 
New Jersey. . 92.3 7.7 49.3 48.8 1.9 
New Mexico q 64.0 36.0 26.7 73.2 | a 
New York 72.0 28.0 42.5 48.8 | 8.7 
OS SS a ee Re ae Shakin 
North Dakota 82.0 18.0 67.9 24.8 | 7.3 
|e 85.0 15.0 16.1 77.7 6.2 
Oklahoma 71.8 28.2 53.3 43.4 3.3 

84.9 15.1 21.2 43.5 35.3 
Pennsylvania 92.9 yy 30.9 69.1 0 
Rhode Island 91.2 8.8 22.8 72.8 4.4 
South Carolina 88.1 11.9 5.2 94.8 | 0 
South D: 75.9 24.1 22.2 77.5 -3 
Tennessee (3) (3) 55.2 44.7 oS 
Texas ° 66.1 33.9 50.9 40.9 8.2 
| ia 80. 9 19.3 29.2 | 290.7 21 
Vermont 81.4 18.6 37.4 62.6 0 
Virginia 82.4 17.6 31.2 66. 2 2.6 
Washington 71.1) 29 49.1 40.2 10.7 
West Virginia 85.9 14.1 911.9 | 288.1 20 
Wisconsin ’ 95.7 4.3 0 0 100.0 
Wyoming 77.4 22.6 25.4 71.7 2.9 

| 











1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2. 
No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

2 Excludes January. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Less than 0.1 percent. 

5 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

6 March only. 

7 Total and part-total unemployment only. 
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Table 6.—Number of individuals receiving benefits 
during week ended Mar. 18, number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during March 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 1, 1939] 


























Individuals receiving 
benefits during week 
ended Mar. 18 New claims 
State authorized 
Percentage amie. 
Number | change from arc 
week ended 
Feb. 18 
: EEE: 815, 659 +8.9 462, 137 
eee 9, 679 —17.3 4, 061 
[SEE 932 +144.0 325 
|) REISER OSE 2, 837 —.1 1, 385 
Rs iocicinedsimiie 6, 196 —2.1 5, 660 
CER cncocctcues 85, 702 +19.4 56, 157 
| REE 10, 440 +31.9 3, 772 
Connecticut........... 11, 137 —27.8 5, 900 
ee 2, 930 —8.5 , 699 
District of Columbia. - 4, 738 —11.5 3, 593 
Pe Ridiéitsbenatucne 5, 363 +121.8 4,044 
ees 12, 029 +54.6 9, 387 
Se 304 +68. 0 316 
“eee 8, 399 —11.6 (2) 
(es seers ae nee sali orale 
SR 22, 535 —38. 6 6, 003 
Ee 19, 491 —8.6 6, 281 
Ss 10, 411 +12.5 4,772 
Kentucky........... : 16, 215 +84. 1 11, 130 
CR iidcitnsiddenena 16, 632 —12.2 7, 049 
aS 7, 590 —34.7 3, 722 
Maryland.........-. = 13, 036 —30.3 6, 874 
Massachusetts. _..__. 26, 833 —13.4 18, 770 
Michigan. ............ 41, 300 —5.6 18, 270 
Minnesota. _.......... 20, 406 +34.5 13, 77 
Mississippi_........_- 7, 162 —16.1 | 2, 494 
I ei cia 16, 769 +53. 2 12, 205 
Montana *.......... SEES Eee on ee 
Se | 5, 505 +1.0 3, 353 
=e | 1, 444 +6.6 795 
New Hampshire ---.__| 3, 250 —2.5 1, 602 
} 
New Jersey.........-- | 52, 746 +41.9 22, 431 
New Mexico.......... 3, 357 +21.4 1, 407 
i 96, 682 —6.8 51, 183 
North Carolina ?......}_....._.. aR ee: Aer ae eT e e 
North Dakota.....___.| 2, 299 +35.9 1, 341 
. veh ee 66, 632 +0. 7 25, 770 
Se | 12, 721 +1.8 , OOF 
aes | 8, 489 | +21.0 8, 265 
Pennsylvania.___..... 71, 865 +46.4 61, 955 
Rhode Island_.-_....- } 10, 77: +6.2 4, 646 
South Carolina.._.__- 4, 188 —22.8 7, 192 
South Dakota.__..__-- | 2, 160 | +35. 8 758 
es | 11, 708 | +9.2 6, 023 
Rossi ccncunas 25, 853 | +4.9 10, 181 
EE | 5, 246 | +9. 2 2, 002 
. rs 1, 631 | +12.6 882 
SSaeeeieees } 11,915 | +4.9 7, 256 | 
Washington__.______- | 17, 847 | —9.0 9, 997 
West Virginia... ....-- 9, 672 | +19. 2 | 6, 798 
\ =e | 7, 544 | —20.4 | 11,921 | 
rE 3, 066 +9.4 


1, 637 | 
| | 


Claimants 
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wage 
credits 
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1 For definitions, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), 


pp. 32-34. 
2 Data not reported. 


3 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 


unemployment compensation under another State 


or Federal law is included. 


Railroad unemploy- 


ment insurance transition provisions were added 
in a law approved April 14. 

Maine.—An amendment approved April 5 es- 
tablishes a table of weekly benefit amounts based 
on total base-period earnings and ranging, by 50- 
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cent intervals, from $3 to $15. A uniform calen- 
dar-year base period and benefit year, beginning 
April 1, are established. The minimum qualifying 
base-period earnings are set at $144. Partial 
benefits, payable when wages fall below the weekly 
benefit amount, are reduced by a specified amount 
fixed in relation to total weekly earnings. A uni- 
form maximum duration of benefits is set at 16 
weeks, but the Commission may reduce it to 10 
weeks if the fund is imperiled. If the fund per- 
mits, the Commission may increase weekly bene- 
fit amounts by as much as 20 percent, with a 
maximum of $18. The waiting period is reduced 
to 2 weeks of total unemployment with 2 weeks 
of partial unemployment equal to 1 week of total 
unemployment in a benefit year. An amendment 
approved March 25 provides that maximum bene- 
fits shall be reduced by 1 week’s benefit amount 
for each week of disqualification imposed on the 
individual for voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, or failure to accept or apply for 
suitable work. 

By an amendment approved April 20, the act is 
revised to conform to the provisions of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Rhode Island.—A bill approved April 15, estab- 
lishes a uniform calendar-year base period and a 
uniform benefit year, beginning April 1, and pro- 
vides, by a table in the law, for weekly benefit 
amounts ranging from $6 to $16 based on high- 
quarter wages. Maximum total benefit amounts 
from $30.25 to $324, based on base-period wages, 
are also fixed by table and weighted in favor of 
lower wage groups. Partial benefits are changed 
to equal the difference between wages in excess of 
$3 and the weekly benefit amount. A flat wage 
qualification of $100 earned during the base period 
replaces the requirement of earnings equal to 16 
times the weekly benefit amount. The waiting 
period is reduced to 2 weeks of total, 3 weeks of 
partial, or 1 week of total and 2 of partial unem- 
ployment within the benefit year. Claims pro- 
cedure is clarified. Employing units within the 
State are required to report all contracts for work 
for out-of-State employing units. The law is also 
revised to conform to the provisions of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Vermont.—An amendment approved April 11 
substitutes an employer-reserve fund with a 
pooled account in place of employer election of a 
pooled or reserve account. Four-fifths of em- 
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Table 7.—Number of initial and continued out-of -State 
claims ' received as liable’ State, by States, March 
1939 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 1, 1939] 























Out-of-State claims received as liable State 
Initial Continued 
State P 
ercent of 
Rn ~ of continued 
Number received in | Number 8 

local offices soommves 

local offices 
, Ree oo 28, 050 4.4 | 200,826 4.2 
I iiiacnvsnwatrti 418 6.5 3, 292 4.0 
[EE 192 35.9 1,791 42.6 
Bi nitdvnncaninemiiin 617 28.3 4, 237 23.6 
Bic iiitncaimaitnitinn 382 6.1 3,018 5.6 
CN aricisticnnnincaticichahine 2, 212 3.6 23, 724 4.5 
+ ss EES 668 9.1 4, 437 7.8 
Connecticut .............-. 765 7.9 4, 476 6.6 
REESE 154 10.8 1,371 10.1 
District o of Cotambis ®.. ..1..........0hs0.-+ssn0sncuniiekes cnn annem 
Pe eddnianscntide §21 9.3 2, 873 10.0 
iitaitideownaedouidain 301 3.0 1, 408 7 
[0 eee 29 4.0 69 4.3 
[eS 658 18.1 5, 976 11.9 
ne SOS! SEEN Cn 
| RSET 517 8.9 3, 930 28 
| 511 6.5 4, 534 3.9 
ESE ee eenee 775 11.6 3, 354 5.5 
| 395 3.0 6,477 7.6 
RA cindticenanadede 5.7 5, 229 6.0 
- a 318 2.6 1,915 2.8 
\ Se 442 3.0 4, 166 4.5 
Massachusetts... ........ 644 1.8 4,190 2.2 
) See 1, 745 4.3 16, 279 Da 
Minnesota... ............ 555 4.8 4, 191 2.4 
) 0 Ee 373 9.4 2, 281 5.9 
a 699 6.2 4, 464 3.6 
EE TSO, TEE 
| | EERIE 360 6.6 2, 570 7.1 
) as 289 33.7 1, 455 19.5 
New Hampshire. _....... 343 10.0 2, 313 8.8 
New Jersey......... jailen 706 2.9 6, 268 2.4 
New Mexico............- 459 19.0 3, 644 18.6 
8 0 ees 2, 100 2.2 a 
North Carolina. --_....... 561 2.5 3, 788 2.9 
North Dakota--........- 79 7.0 909 6.5 
(ESS 1, 058 4.8 8, 464 2.0 
 _._., eS 1, 089 10.8 4,719 5.5 
. ay 579 7.2 6, 540 8.9 
Pennsylvania.-__......... 1,029 1.8 7, 916 1.4 
Rhode Island. -.........- 274 1.6 2, 045 2.7 
South Carolina__._....... 52 -5 506 on 
South Dakota. -_........ 120 9.5 1,004 7.2 
»._—asa“sws:—s es 495 6.0 3, 748 3.8 
sc ociakaadbinadetnaudin 1,470 7.2 11, 482 6.4 
. cass: 406 &.3 1, 688 6.7 
(a ENE 162 8.0 784 6.7 
.  _ eae 5.8 3, 248 4.1 

Washington...........__. 729 5.7 6, 331 (5 

Want Werpeain 6. 
} (cs 244 71.9 876 1.5 
a 373 28.2 2, 846 15.1 











1 For definitions of forges of claims, see Social Security Pulletin, Vol. 2, No. 
3 (March 1939), 


pp. 32 
1 The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent 
State for disposition. 


3 Not a Im ony to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liab! 

‘ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

§ Not reported. 

‘ — computed since continued claims for waiting-period weeks were not 
report 

7 Represents percentage of initial and continued claims received for tota] 
and part-total unemployment only. 


ployers’ 1936, 1937, and 1938 contributions and 
all contributions over 0.54 percent of pay rolls 
thereafter are to be credited to the employer- 
reserve accounts. An amendment approved April 
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13 provides coverage of all employing units having 
individuals in employment within the State sub- 
ject to the Federal tax under title [IX and estab- 
lishes a wage qualification for benefits of 25 times 
the weekly benefit amount earned during the base 
period. The base period is reduced to the first 
four of the last five quarters preceding the benefit 
year, and the duration of benefits is correspond- 


ingly changed to one-third (instead of one-sixth) 
of the individual’s base-period wages. Partial 
benefits are to be payable when wages fall below 
the weekly benefit amount and are to equal the 
difference between such amount and any earnings 
in excess of $3 during the week. Revisions are 
made to conform with the provisions of the Rail. 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. An amend- 


Table 8.—Average benefit and percentage distribution of number of benefits for total unemployment, by amount 
of benefit check and by States, January-March 19393 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 2, 1939] 


























Percentage distribution of number of benefits in amounts of— 
| Average | : 
State | bran Less $2.00 | $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $10.00 | $12.00 | $14.00 | $16.00 
ne than to | to to to to to to and 
| $2.00 $3.99 | $5.99 799 | $9.99 | $11.99 $13.99 $15.99 over 
OS EE Ee ee me ae, $10.15 | 0.6 2.5 11.7 18.5 16.1 13.4 10.9 21.8 45 
| | | 
6. 93 | 1.0 12.8 | 25.3 27.3 13.0 7.1 4.3 9.2 (3) 
ae: ae 9 1.8 2.7 2.0 3.0 3.4 86.1 
11. 51 | .2 9 | 2.7 12.2 13.1 17.4 15.0 2.8 |... 
6. 66 | 5.0 ¥" 40.1 20.5 9.0 5.0 4.7 6.6 |.ccsaeee 
10.44) (4) oO | (*) 32.1 18.4 14.9 | 11.1 23.5 |. ae 
10. 33 1.0 a3 11.2 15.3 7.1 14.8 11.4 $7.0 |..ccocuual 
10. 28 | 4 1.3 2.2 23.1 18. 2 15.3 12.0 27.5 |. Re 
7.59] (4) (*) 43.8 15.9 12.5 10.4 5.0 12.4 |. apcae 
9. 05 | 3 4.3 19.2 21.6 16. 2 10.7 7.0 2.8 |... cana 
7. 38 | 3.0 8.6 35.2 19, 2 12.1 6.8 4.4 10.7 |. ine 
5.72 | 7.5 16.7 40.8 15.6 7.7 4.2 2.6 4.9 |...-csall 
8.79 (*) (*) 19.4 18.0 28.9 21.6 5.3 6.6 |.....4c 
() 8 21 9.1 9.3 11.2 12.8 14. 6 40.1 K 
ae 10.93 | (4) 2 2.9 10.7 17.1 17.9 15.0 96.3 |.....<00 
ED 8.80 | 1.2 2.7 21.1 17.9 17.6 14.3 9.6 15.6 acouae 
a RE Sa a 10. 35 | .6 1.5 10. 6 11.7 14.8 14.7 13.3 32.8 waceill 
ee. ne nncticsuarons 8.58 | () | (4) 28.0 20.9 17.1 13.5 8.8 11.7 aml 
SESS aS 8. 40 .6 1.0 35. 6 20.4 13.1 8.1 5.8 4.4 11.0 
Sv iene a aa aaa ; 8. 94 | 1.1 3.0 16.5 22.9 22.1 13.7 8.4 12.3 oneal 
ESSE ae ee J | =e (3) 20.1 19,2 17.3 | 13.2 9.5 20.7 — 
a 10. 50 (*) (*) 7.2 14.8 20.6 16. 2 11.4 99.8 |.....cou 
i “ss | AT 12.80) (3) 1 .4 8.9 11.2 12.8 12.6 12.0 42.0 
«SE ee 12.51} (3) .4 1.7 23.6 16.6 14.4 13.9 9.4 |.....c000n 
ea 5.27 | 9.4 28.7 28.2 16.3 7.0 3.4 2.1 4.9 otal 
Ten a cmeedivisnenes 8. 47 3.1 5.6 21.6 17.2 15.3 11.7 8.5 17.0 |- “ol 
ee Re ee RS STR Ee WE Re PEE Peed See we 
Nebraska ?__._.._.____- he RS 3 “SY eae 3.8 20.3 18. 5 21.0 14.1 8.6 13.7 P 
I ie 12.61 | 5 1.1 1.6 5.6 8.4 14.3 13.9 54.6 }......50m 
wa SD. 9 ees 3 10. 2 20. 0 22.2 17.3 12.2 17.8 ee 
ee A 9.72 (4) (‘) 19.3 16.5 5.3 13.1 10.8 25.0 «onal 
EE aaa ee se | 2.4 5.5 18.1 16. 4 13.0 9.5 25.1 a 
— SS a Ee a Sele ; a ® ate ae 
| Re EEN Ric: aR b> Oa os Ee & ay STR —— 
|. CS ee 9.05 1.2 3.2 16.4 18.8 7.8 15.2 8.5 16.0 |.....ceume 
a i 9.98 | a 2.6 9. 17.4 20.4 18.5 13.1 18. 6 oi 
a 10. 26 | 1.0 2.8 3.9 5.6 32.8 12.6 10.6 30.7 a 
ee 11. 72 | .6 1.0 | 1.2 11.0 11.4 13.9 18.5 42.4 oa 
Pennsylvania -.-__-_...__. ‘| ia, a oe (4) 20.9 13.4 13.9 15.1 36.7 on 
a re 9.47 | 6 | 3.5 | 5.6 30. 2 19.8 13.2 8.9 18.2 ones 
SE 5.98 | 4 5.2| 57.1 21.3 6.8 3.8 2.5 2.9 |. a 
en encuen 9.68 | .2 1.9 | 13.9 16.9 20. 2 17.8 9.8 19.3 aang 
a 6.71 | 2 11.9 | 36.4 23.4 11.8 5.9 3.8 6.6 |. idl 
SR 9. 08 5) 1.0 | 25.9 18.8 13.8 9.9 A 23. 0 
i a nem ene 9. 83 | 1.2 | 4.0 | 6.2 | 22.0 16.7 13.9 11.2 24.8 
TE ns ce huins 10. 22 | .5 | 1.9 | 8.3 | 16.1 23.0 5.3 11.5 23.4 |. 
TSS Sea aaa aaa IS 7.73 42 | 14.8 | 19.1 27.7 14.9 7.2 5.7 10.4 |. 
SERS ee aaa 12. 33 a) | 9 1.5 10.1 10.4 | 11.7 22.5 2.9 
Oe a 10. 35 | ah 1.4 9.2 14.1 16.4 18, 2 15.2 25.5 |. 
EES Sea 9. 46 ee 2.4 6.1 11.7 | 20. 8 27.7 12.4 18.8 |. 
| Se SS ae eaaaa | 2 aa .6 1.1 5.9 | 6.1 | 9.1 17.1 13.3 
i 





| | { | \ | 





! For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. 

* For the 18 States in which benefits became payable in January 1939, few 
aye were made in that month because of waiting-period requirements. 

he distributions for these States, therefore, represent benefits for February 
and March only. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Minimum payments are provided by State law as follows: Indiana and 
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Virginia, $3; Kentucky, $4; Delaware, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey, $5; California and Pennsylvania, $7; Virginia, however, reported @ 
few payments of less than $3. 

5 Not reported. 

¢ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

7 Benefits for part-total unemployment included with benefits for total 
unemployment. 

8 Includes February and March only. 
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ment approved April 14 provides for coverage of 
Federal instrumentalities as permitted by Con- 
gress. The disqualifications for voluntary leaving 
and discharge for misconduct are changed to the 
week of occurrence and for the 6 weeks immedi- 
ately following the waiting period in the Com- 
mission’s discretion, and apply only to the indi- 
vidual’s most recent employment. However, a 
§-week disqualification may also be imposed in 


one benefit year before the individual can receive 
benefits from the account of an employer prior 
to his last employer, if he left such prior employer 
voluntarily or was discharged by him for mis- 
conduct; but no individual is to suffer a further 
penalty for the same voluntary leaving or dis- 
charge in a subsequent benefit year. Contribu- 
tions are made payable respecting wages paid 
instead of wages payable. 


Table 9.—Average benefit and percentage distribution of number of benefits for partial unemployment,' by amount 
of benefit check and by States, January-March 1939? 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 2, 1939] 





Percentage distribution of number of benefits in amounts of— 

















Average |__ 
State weekly 
benefit | Lessthan}| $2.00 to | $4.00 to | $6.00 to | $8.00 to | $10.00 to | $12.00 to | $14.00 to |$16.00 and 
$2.00 $3.99 $5.99 $7.99 $9.99 $11.99 $13.99 $15.99 over 

Total $5. 63 10.2 25. 5 24.1 | 17.2 10.8 6.9 3.7 1.5 0.1 
i Se Pe 5. 60 14.3 24.1 21.4 17.9 9.9 5.6 2.7 4.1 i) 
Alaska ?....-.- 9. 42 4.5 2.3 11.4 | 9.1 9.1 13.6 20. 5 tf ee 
Arizona... 7.71 4 11.5 16.0 | 20. 2 24.3 13.8 11.0 tg 
Arkansas * 4.19 20.4 35.4 3.1| 10.4 6.0 2.9 1.2 ccc 
California 5.45 12.8 23.1 26. 2 | 16.8 10, 2 6.0 3.7 RD Sct Cathe 
Colorado # 6. 57 7.8 17.0 23.0 20. 1 14.3 9.5 6.7 pg SE. 
Connecticut... - 5. 84 nallieiale 29. 6 27.9 21,2 11.0 6.6 3.2 Ag eset ten 
(TRS 5. 56 3.0 31.6 29.8 16.2 9.9 4.4 44 Bp EN 
District of Columbia. -- 6. 16 11.2 15.7 22.9 | 20. 6 13.4 9.1 4.1 86 Ei 
ei ekiss 4.61 44} 336) 2.9| 161 4.8 41 24 -¥ hace, 
Georgia 3... 3. 55 29. 4 | 39. 6 16.9 | 7.4 3.4 2.4 6 2 
Hawaii ?__. 4. 95 10.0 | 30. 0 30.0 15.0 10.0 46 |... 
Idaho... ..- ee ses Se (*) 5.2 9.4 13.8 | 12.6 15.7 15.5 11.4 13.8 2.6 
ERE SEEY SA! Pine! Pee pines i CN SS See ee 
Indiana... 5. 75 8.3 22.0 21.8 | 17.9 14.0 10.1 4.7 SO ad 
Iowa... 6. 48 5.4 20, 8 23.1 | 19. 6 14.1 8.7 5.7 Be Wate 
Kansas ?______. 7.12 11.8 | 19.8 19.1 | 16.8 13.6 10.5 6.6 io ) eae 
Kentucky ? 1 6. 33 5.7 18.0 22.8 | 15.4 17.1 10.5 8.3 , GG aR 
Louisiana - .__.... 6. 70 4) 21.3 32.9 20. 4 11.9 6.8 4.1 1.4 8 
i (“ws SRI 5. 20 34.3 30. 2 17.8 10.3 4.8 22 Rickie ae 
Maryland. - ies 5. 96 .2| 33.7 26.7 16.3 11.2 7.4 2.4 A 1.4 
Massachusetts... - if : ibis (1) BES IO ee, TEs OS SE, PR IE 
Michigan. ._. , mee (‘) inal ‘ iessilenteed en SSE MeN SIR Pe os = 
Minnesota... .__. bodiia : sisi 7.33 12.4 21.4 | 23.8 | 16.6 13.2 8.5 3.9 ey eet 
Mississippi. - ; winter 14.70 21.8 21.2 | 29.9 12.5 7.6 2.7 2.7 Te eishie ce 
| SRR a 5. 07 15.0 24.6 | 21.8 | 17.4 9.0 7.6 4.0 ey ei 
.——_ (SSE Sareea ere ale ae: POR Spee Se per, SNe Mae OO er 
Nebraska ?_ (1) ‘ iaiidwed ee SEER SAE yee i eS 
i tliend.os 6s we <aioamudcnnnninetedinda kein aen 9.81 8 10.5 | 16, 2 13.0 15.4 13.4 17.8 9.7 3.2 
New Hampshire 4. 98 12.0 | 28. 4 | 23.3 | 15.8 9.9 5.8 2.5 1.8 5 

i ! 
New Jersey ?____. Pe re "oe, ea | r Se Sees 
New Mexico. “ cmenaiinakal 6. 60 | 10.7 16.3 | 19.6 | 19.9 11.6 
New York ¢ B FERS 'S oo (*) seis ER eee GR 
North Carolina ¢ See a See: fe NES Se 
North Dakota ?. : kes ail 6.79 4.7 15.5 | 23.6 24.8 12.8 
Es om istnsndilatlipdaneieazale 4.93 13.2 29.3 | 23.1 19.5 10.6 
Oklahoma_........- sietgiadalteatediea 6.96 | 7.2 12.3 | 18. 1 22.6 16.0 
a a a a } 6. 39 | 8.2 19.1 | 23.3 18.2 14.8 
Pennsylvania : (") ER iy 
Rhode Island. -. 4. 83 18. 6 26.7 | 23.9 | 16.8 7.7 4.9 1.7 6 1 
| | | 

South Carolina___. since amebiasis oof 4.24 22.7 | 22. 4 | 31.4 |} 15.3 4.6 2.0 1.0 
SS ORR EE ges 6. 26 10. 6 15.2 25.2 20.9 11.6 11.9 3.3 
Tennessee __- 4.41 1.6 51.0 27.1 | 11.4 5.0 2.5 1.1 
aa 6.01 oan 32.0 24.4 | 16. 5 12.6 | 9.0 5.1 
Utah 6 i 7. 63 7.5 | 13.9 17.3 | 21.2 11.1 | 9.6 5.7 
Vermont... .- sihitinenahisdtdeebetuas “a 5. 86 12.3 20. 2 23.0 | 18.7 12.4 6.8 5.6 
REE : 4. 56 7.9 44.1 26.5 | 11.0 5.8 3.4 11 
Washington ?______ 6. 28 10.8 19.0 20.8 | 16.8 14.9 10.2 6.1 
West Virginia ’. 5.61 1.2 29.1 26.0 | 19.3 12.8 9.0 2.4 

nsin_._. diaccsickedeianbelélaincbameaeia 5. 25 7.3 35.4 17.4 21.9 6.6 7.7 1.6 
Wyoming ?___. 12, 07 2.9 11.2 10.2 12.1 17.1 14.1 12.7 


























' For definition of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. Includes payments for part-total unemploy- 
ment, except where otherwise noted. Phe following States have no pro- 
visions in their laws for payments for partial unemployment: Massachusetts, 
= ones = Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. All the 
above, with the exception of Mississippi, have no provisions for payments 
for less than the full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., 
“part-total” unemployment. In Kentucky, which makes payments for 
part-total unemployment, the provision for payments for partial unemploy- 
ment is not effective until July 1, 1939. 


Bulletin, May 1939 


? For the 18 States in which benefits became payable in January 1939, few 

yments were made in that month because of waiting-period requirements. 

he distributions for these States, therefore, represent payments for Feb- 
ruary and March only. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Not reported. 

§ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

* Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
unemployment in table 8. 

7 Includes February and March only. 
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Table 10.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, March 1939 























Placements New applications 
na Private Public Active file: 
Total jeumter | cette | ee 
ty) Yum change from 
Percentage Regular Temporary : 
Number | change from (over 1 (1 month Number February ' 
February ! month) or less) 

Gb iidansketisacaawd 253, 645 184, 829 +23 92, 907 91, 922 68, 816 500, 280 —13 6, 745, 899 
Se 4, 226 2,477 —25 1,871 606 1, 749 6, 911 -9 140, 831 
TE 232 57 +16 21 36 175 453 +13 2.97 
ae 1,411 1, 003 +6 458 545 408 3, 285 +14 525 
ee 5, 008 3, 652 +94 967 2, 685 1, 446 5, 169 -3 77, 783 
i ws AE 19, 129 14, 853 +10 6, 563 8, 290 4, 276 49, 210 -4 419, 428 

i inRnthEtennenee 2, 558 2, 127 +64 883 1, 244 431 5, 353 —21 75, 109 
Connecticut. ._..............- 3, 593 3, 090 +21 1, 821 1, 269 503 4, 981 +1 85, 339 
ee 1, 087 713 +30 311 374 1,070 —28 13, 601 
District of Columbia_.__._...- 3, 002 2, 693 +1 1, 286 1, 407 309 3, 993 —-9 43, 677 
Se 1, 196 449 +203 195 747 7, 642 +14 34, 569 

oe RCE 7, 637 3, 690 +56 2, 230 1, 460 3, 947 13, 172 —22 176, 471 
A RE aR 453 192 83 109 261 1, 535 +24 7, 882 
i aities oonennwawe 1, 555 1,148 +52 597 551 407 1, 967 () 22, 064 
a 11, 194 10, 844 +5 4, 760 6, 084 350 15, 163 +7 297, 629 

Dediiebiiogkninmw>adacce 7, 341 6, 986 +27 4, 031 2, 955 355 12, 792 —5 195, 203 

SE itaneckeencwennscece 6, 959 5. 366 +26 2, 372 2, 994 1, 593 7, 344 +2 103, 349 
EE ee 2, 405 1, 521 +34 638 883 B34 6,114 —4 58, 813 
ARE 2, 223 1, 240 +26 610 630 983 12, 650 —li 118, 251 
Deane scceenernnsaese 7, 715 5, 671 +25 3, 322 2, 349 2, 044 8, 672 —ll 132, 813 
aE 1, 369 1, 109 +17 793 316 260 2, 481 +13 38, 
eae 3, 588 2, 221 +20 1, 329 892 1, 367 5, 920 —15 72, 068 
Massachusetts__............__ 3,015 2, 363 +24 1, 606 757 652 16, 279 +19 247, 503 
"ee 8, 435 6, 333 +32 3, 708 2, 625 2, 102 20, 172 —16 359, 002 
Minnesota.................. ea 4, 022 3, 307 +15 1, 935 1,372 715 7, 278 -9 201, 106 
Mississippi__.._.- plaiseantaineinepel 3, 641 760 +40 486 274 2, 881 6, 949 —i4 66, 366 
ss |. 5, 743 4,410 +55 2, 561 1, 849 1, 333 15, 423 —18 169, 845 
5 RT 1,818 8O4 +84 497 307 1,014 1, 363 +16 32, 211 
TS 2, 986 1,323 +29 621 702 1, 663 3, 471 +3 50, 986 
RTE 959 735 +39 334 401 224 856 (*) 4, 921 
New Hampshire__.........._. 1,477 1,316 —16 817 499 161 1,710 +13 28, 589 
New Jersey................... 7, 013 6, 168 +68 3, 754 2,414 845 26, 589 —36 254, 064 
New Merxico.................. 1,121 702 +44 492 210 419 1, 633 —7 31, 799 
*< ii aE 16, 157 12, 216 —4 6, 403 5, 813 3, 041 49, 430 —-33 525, 533 
North Carolina_.............. 9, 576 4, 960 +24 2, 503 2, 457 4, 616 11, 2836 -—l4 120, 738 
North Dakota__............_. 1, 453 1, 291 +32 726 565 162 1, 640 +34 31, 634 
| ea 10, 530 8, 631 +53 4, 244 4, 387 1, 899 29, 575 -3 412, 201 
Oeaeeems....................-. 4, 004 2, 715 +76 734 1, 981 1, 289 9, 979 —2d 70, 965 
a 4,173 2, 897 +54 2, 256 641 1, 276 4, 585 —16 72, 067 
US See 9, 430 7, 819 +21 4,977 2, 842 1,611 35, 185 ll 871, 805 

e ee ee 972 684 +2 402 282 5, 008 +14 33, 539 
South Carolina_.........._._. 3, 161 1, 140 +2 668 472 2, 021 5, 003 —2 114, 191 
South Dakota_.............._. 1, 240 1, 005 +21 444 561 235 1, 358 +20 35, 276 
ae 5, 067 3, 311 +18 2, 106 1, 205 1, 756 7, 342 —14 129, 990 
a 32, 761 25, 354 +20 7, 273 18, 081 7, 407 25, 787 —7 252, 677 
a 7 417 —2%3 182 235 7 2, 566 +33 23, 036 
i“ ‘ ’ SE 7 614 +10 394 220 273 994 +7 17, 883 
IRS 6, 391 2, 731 +32 1,812 919 3, 660 10, 013 —4 51,050 
Washi Ee a 2, 938 2, 482 +109 1,419 1, 063 456 7, 300 +1 113, 732 
West Virginie._............... 3, 316 2, 412 +7 1, 424 YRS YO 6,215 +15 103, 821 

es a 6,017 4, 484 +23 2, 665 1, 819 1, 533 8, 282 —5 163, 554 
_, sR 617 343 +28 173 170 274 1, 132 -7 13, 968 
































1 Adjusted for number of workdays. 


3 The active file represents cases regarded by employment office as actively 
are cleared periodically by removal of cards of ap- 
plicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some 


seeking work. The files 


variation from office to office and State to State in the 


this is done. The extent to which applicants for work re 


ative file also varies from State to State. 
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uency with which 
{ are included in 


3 Less than 1 percent. 


Source: U. 8S Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division 
of Standards and Research, 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 1939 


PayMENTs for public assistance and earnings under 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States increased in March 1939 after declining in 
each of the 3 preceding months. The amount of 
payments was $317.7 million, 2.5 percent more 
than the revised total for February. This sum 
does not include the cost of administration or of 
materials, supplies, and equipment used on work 
programs. 

The primary factor contributing to the rise in 
total payments from February to March was the 
expansion in the amount of earnings of persons 


employed on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration. In March such earnings 
were 4.9 percent above the February level and 
amounted to $157.6 million or 49.6 percent of all 
public assistance and earnings. 

Earnings of persons employed on other Federal 
work and construction projects increased 3.7 per- 
cent to $35.4 million, and payments for general 
relief rose 3.4 percent to $46.4 million. These 
types of aid accounted for 11.1 and 14.6 percent, 
respectively, of all public assistance and earnings 
disbursed in March. Payments to recipients of 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933—March 1939 (see table 1) 
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old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind amounted to $46.3 million, only 
slightly more than in February. Such payments 
comprised 14.6 percent of the total for March. 


Corps and by persons employed on WPA-financed 
projects operated by other Federal agencies and 
on work projects of the NYA. The only large 
percentage decline was the drop of 12.5 percent 


Emergency subsistence payments certified by the 
Farm Security Administration increased 7.1 per- 


in the amount of CCC earnings. 
The amount of payments for all public assist- 


cent and student aid administered by the National 
Youth Administration 0.7 percent; each of these 
represents an extremely small share of the total. 

Smaller amounts were earned in March than in 
February by enrollees in the Civilian Conservation 


ance and earnings was 20.7 percent greater in 
March 1939 than in March a year ago. Earnings 
on projects operated by the WPA were 31.7 per- 
cent higher in March of this year, earnings on 
other Federal work and construction projects rose 
Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 


continental United States, by months, January 1937—March 1939 ! 
{In thousands] 




























































































| } 
Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
| 
All public | : | Pa 
assistance Relief — Works Progress National Youth 
and under a t Administration * Administration * 
earnings . special ened a eas SV Oth 
Year and month of persons | Special programs | ‘py the | Civilian Federal 
employed | types of General of the F Cenaere 
under public | ‘SSier? | Federal | oom a Projects | _Prolects work and 
Federal | assist- aon Emer- | gmini- | Corps’ crated | Operated | cengent | work | amr 
work ance gency min 4 orps operates by other tuden or tion 
programs Relief tration by the Federal aid projects | projects 1* 
Adminis- PA agencies 
tration * 
ee $2, 868,777 | $397,960 | $406, 707 $2 $35, 894 | $245,756 | $1, 186, 266 $24, 288 $32, 663 $539, 299 
260, 262 27, 804 37, 889 (1) 12 5, 484 24, 485 2 8  \ Sere 2, 967 3, 087 43, 707 
258, 136 28, 876 39, 260 (41) 23, 755 24, 158 Lf 2S 3, 227 3, 245 39, 567 
259, 171 30, 39, 786 (1) 12 5, 553 21, 238 BEE Eecinccscceus 3, 316 3, 226 KN) 
258, 945 31, 125 I ca 5, 260 21, 228 st 7. nnd 3, 347 3, 191 45, 217 
253, 150 31, 693 | { ae 3, 671 21, 039 8 | 3, 642 3, 106 47, 206 
244, 203 31, 461 Se 3, 236 19, 356 106, 368 Sicisieibonimed 1, 992 2, 920 50, 643 
227, 293 , 030 | ae 941 19, 334 91, 690 seeeeind 0 2, 491 50, 793 
219, 099 34, 059 | eva 1, 346 19, 439 _ > Sere (13) 2, 348 49, 175 
216, 421 35, 577 aS ae 1,197 16, 312 81, 146 164 2, 193 49, 558 
217, 747 36, 626 4 Eee 1, 396 18, 379 $1, 369 1, 509 2, 165 45, 488 
224, 3 , 004 i 3 oo eee 1,779 20, 876 82, 634 i i lacnvatdeiniala 1, 977 2, 263 42, 873 
3 39, 386 8 | 2, 276 19, 912 86, 475 eee et 2, 056 2, 429 36, 192 
3, 487,300 | 509,328 | 477,472 |.....-...._- 22,600 | 230, 166 1, 722, 275 $28, 468 19, 508 41, 558 435, 834 
237, 351 40, 102 3 Saas 2, 204 19, 940 SF . 1, 996 2, 552 30, 985 
245, 751 40, 572 | eee 2, 473 19, 309 (EE 2, 166 2, 688 28, 158 
» 41, 283 i |) aa 2, 577 18, 336 119, 693 |..... salient 2, 203 2, 739 28, O11 
274, 108 41,477 os 2, 336 18, 311 3 |») Baa 2, 255 2, 766 34, 278 
ishanibannnlaenal 283, 862 41,740 _ | ae 2, 156 18,014 137, 916 2, 406 3, 075 40, 976 
nena 294, 590 41, 825 ly, RSE 1, 756 17, 174 RR NES 1, 550 3, 585 45, 644 
SS ee 299, 382 42, 473 AOS 1, 291 19, 848 151, 416 4, 290 0 3, 701 40, 020 
cc Succcndccesacce 307, 307 42, 866 ly Seen 1,119 20, 334 163, 378 4, 621 6 3, 903 34, 790 
RIE Sarees 311, 150 43, 322 _' {| =a 1,21 18, 767 164, 910 4,749 211 3, 930 38, 564 
eS 4 43, 840 of ne xs 1, 492 20, 367 171, 162 4, 939 1, 980 4, 028 37, 631 
ATES 325, 614 44, 433 |} ae 1,7 2u, 514 172, 257 4, 968 2, 408 4, 193 38, 683 
ee 324, 502 45, 396 5 ee 2, 262 19, 252 167, 904 4, 902 2, 417 4, 400 7, 195 
1939 
Ee 316, 180 45, 957 =e 2, 391 20, 642 155, 843 4, 759 2, 266 4, 347 36, 403 
li ci iesinciciniceiowd 309, 931 46, 233 3 See 2, 327 20, 689 150, 218 4, 532 2,414 4, 466 34, 142 
ES Ee 317, 702 46, 349 RII Wiicendbtedsincatinore 2, 492 18, 103 157, 623 4, 400 2, 432 4, 450 | 35, 413 











1 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 48-49, for 
information for 1933-36. Figures exclude cost of administration; cost of 
materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work pro- 
— and transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revi- 


ion. 
2? Payments from Federal, State, and local funds in States administerin 
the 3 special t of public assistance under the Social Security Act and 
a from State and local funds only in States not participating under 


7 Figures estimated by the CCC by eng ate | average monthly num- 
ber of persons enrolled by average of wd 9d month. This average amount 
is based on amount of obligations incu for cash allowances and for cloth- 
ing. — subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended within month. 


act. * Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings during 
3 Figures for Jan —March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. all pay-roll periods ended within month. 
‘4 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include obligations incur- 10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 


red for relief extended to cases under emergency education, student aid, and 
rural rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

5 Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the Re- 
settlement Administration); represent net amount of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. 

e include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole or in from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 
ings of enrolled persons only. 
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and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construc- 
tion projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all 
—— periods ended within the monthly period ended on 15th of specified 
month. 

11 Less than $1,000: $634, $765, $724, respectively. 

12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until Janu- 
ary and March 1937, respectively. 

12 Less than $1,000. 
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Unduplicated Count 


Fourteen States reported the number of house- 
holds receiving one or more of the special types of 
public assistance, general relief, or general relief 
and one or more of the special types of public 
assistance for March 1939. In these States 
426,005 cases, representing 392,409 households, 
received public assistance and/or general relief. 
This represents a duplication in the number of 
households of 33,596, or 7.9 percent. The extent 
of duplication varies from none in Arkansas to 
14.1 percent in Maryland. 


92.5 percent, and payments for the special types 
of public assistance increased 12.3 percent. Gen- 
eral relief payments were 2.3 percent lower than 
in March of last year despite the steady increase 
in the amount of payments since October 1938. 
The movement of total income payments in the 
continental United States from January 1929 
through March 1939 is shown in chart II, pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. This 
chart indicates the relative magnitude of various 
kinds of income payments, including public as- 
sistance and earnings under work programs. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937—March 1939 ! 


{In thousands] 



































| oe . = 
me —— oof | Persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
| Cases aided| ©8es for 
¥ under spe- ye «ode - 
Aid to depend- Cases | cial pro- name Works Progress | National Youth 
. ent children receiv-| grams of | Lam sopne Administration * [Administration *) Other. 
Year and mont ie en ing the Federa aT 
Old-age Aid to | general | Emergency sa oo work and 
assist- ee, relief Relief Security vation Projects a wen: 
| ance _| enn. | Dlind | Adminis- | pains. oper- | opera tion pro; 
.— ’ hil tration ¢ — Corps’ ated by| by other or oulan ects 18 
1es dren Tation the Federal 
WPA | agencies 
| | | 
iene 1, 150 166 | 411 47 | 1,662 (11) 12 335 350 | 2,127 417 185 544 
-| 15200 171 421 | 47 | 1,72 (1) 12 299 | 345 | 2,145 427 189 477 
1, 257 178 436 | 48 | 1,684 (11) 12 323 303 | 2,125 440 192 476 
1, 206 183 450 "i ee | eee 300 303 | 2,075 442 192 513 
1, 327 189 464 ee | Seppe 218 eo ee 424 185 560 
1, 290 192 473 50 | 1,27 | ; 191 i kg ese 249 173 588 
1, 392 195 482 5O 1, 257 |_. 54 276 > eee 150 586 
1, 432 203 m.6| 6 oe 78 278 | 1,500 |..-__--- (11) 133 543 
1, 467 209 517 52 | 1,265 |.- 67 ont ta06. a. 127 522 
1, 503 215 533 Tex | weeeeorey: 71 , ta: | eae = a = 
1, 541 220 544 55 | 1,368 | ALS 83 | 2% | eres 
1, 577 228 565 Te, eee: 109 mm) 1.88 1... 304 136 404 
| | 
| 1,600 234 578 | Ae | ee 108 06+ 4. 310 146 333 
1, 623 241 594 | i SOL. ..u2c 119 276 Ht Rieter - = 7 
ae 1, 646 247 609 60 | 2,007 ae 8 126 . ee * | Seer 
662} 252] 621| 60| 1,828 |.....222227” 117 262 | 2.538 |.......... 334| 159 391 
1, 677 256 630 Te 6§ Ree 112 , ao RE 329 179 487 
1, 657 258 638 it | ene 93 Y ie. 4 ae 219 209 541 
| aoe 260 641 rh i < "Soa 70 284 He ~ : — | 
seoasl Ee 265 651 “3 * | Seeeae 62 200 | 3,037 
Sa 268 659 ims | Gees 69 268 | 3,120 xo 49 221 357 
October......... OE 271 664 Jj) ae 7 291 | 3,192 90 322 220 376 
November. ...........- me ee 274 72 66 | 1,520 |....-....... x9 293 | 3, 238 91 364 230 378 
SSC s ka 280 684 _ SS 115 275 | 3,066 90 372 240 368 
1939 | 
EES rere | 1,792 288 701 AS) 126 | 295 | 2,928 88 237 351 
i (“ss RESIS | 1,804 296 718 At | aeeeeeer 123 206 | 2,905 85 375 242 342 
waMen.........- picnncannnnnialeil | 1,818 297 717 ae? | SS 127 | 259 | 2,917 85 236 349 












































! See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 50-51, for infor- 
mation for 1933-36. Figures exclude administrative employees and recip- 
lents of transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision. 

1 Includes recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance under the 
Social Security Act and recipients of similar types of assistance in States not 
participating under the act. 

4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; include cases receiving 
relief during month under emergency education, student aid, and rural 
rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

5 Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division (formerly the 
Resettlement Administration); represent net number of emergency grant 
vouchers certified to cases during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
employed on work and construction Press financed in whole or in part from 
Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include only enrolled persons. 
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’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 

rsons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 

ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
—— of persons employed during month on projects financed from WPA 
funds. 

* Figures from Leah yen ptm of Statistics; represent number of differ- 
ent persons employ: ng month. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 
ployed during the monthly period ended on 15th of specified month, on other 
work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
funds. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 

12 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
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General Relief 


General relief was extended to 1.9 million cases 
in the continental United States during March and 
amounted to $46.4 million. Estimates for 8 
States are included in these figures. The total 
relief extended to 1.7 million cases in the 41 States 
reporting actual figures was $43.1 million. These 
figures for the 41 States represent increases over 
the previous month of approximately 1 percent in 
the number of cases and 4 percent in the amount 
of obligations. In 19 States there were increases 
in both the number of cases and the amount of 
obligations. Only 4 of these States—New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Vermont—showed an 
increase in payments of as much as 10 percent. 
Decreases occurred in both items in 17 States. 
Arizona and Colorado showed declines of 10 percent 
or more in both the number of cases and the 
amount of payments. In addition, Mississippi 
showed a decline of 12.1 percent in the number of 
cases, although an increase occurred in the amount 
of obligations. On the other hand, Nevada re- 
ported a rise of 12.1 percent in the number of 
cases, accompanied by a 4-percent decrease in 
payments. 

In 39 States reporting actual figures for March 
1938 and March 1939, the number of general relief 
cases dropped 3.8 percent and the amount of obli- 
gations rose only 0.4 percent. Eighteen States 
showed declines in cases and obligations. Six of 
these States—the District of Columbia, Michigan, 


Nevada, North Dakota, Virginia, and Washing. 
ton—reported decreases of approximately 25 per. 
cent or more in both items. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In March 1939, $46.4 million was expended for 
payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind in the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. This sum includes payments under State 
plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
payments under State laws without Federal finan- 
cial participation. 

Of the $46.4 million disbursed for the special 
types of public assistance in March, about 98 per- 
cent was paid to recipients in States administer- 
ing plans approved by the Social Security Board. 
Recipients of old-age assistance numbered 1.8 
million and received payments amounting to $35.3 
million; 283,200 families received $9.1 million in 
behalf of 687,100 dependent children; and pay- 
ments amounting to slightly more than $1 million 
were made to 43,900 recipients of aid to the blind. 
Somewhat more than $1 million was expended in 
States in which special types of public assistance 
are administered without Federal financial partici- 
pation. About two-thirds of this sum was paid 
to 23,500 blind persons in 5 States. The remain- 
ing third was disbursed to 14,600 families in be- 
half of 33,700 dependent children in 7 States. 

Total payments for March were about $115,000 


Table 3.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance and/or general relief 
and percent of duplication in the case count in 14 States, March 1939 






































Number of Recipients of the special types of public assistance and cases receiving 
households re- general relief Percent of 
ceiving one or - duplication 
more of the 
Btate special types of Aid to palin iy 
public assist- Total Old-age dependent Aid to the General enses 
ance and/or assistance children blind relief 
general relief (families) 
ENR To ec a ee 392, 409 426, 005 224, 125 59, 309 7, 230 135, 341 7.9 
Ee biensssbiciasaiihcllcin binesesiniihcnicis 11, 667 12, 566 6, 950 2, 370 310 2, 936 7.2 
a elisa panibie wnienninenedoamese 25, 402 25, 402 16, 968 4,021 623 3,7 0 
a antec niaciintintndasonsucnmncan wine 13, 308 14, 096 8, 613 2, 673 300 1 2,510 5.6 
Ri a a a a rT rial aerate 48, 575 52, 984 23, 393 5, 750 1, 035 22, 806 8.3 
EE a ioanacale 46, 301 49, 090 29, 519 10, 466 845 8, 260 5.7 
TE eee eee ere 32, 732 38, 120 17, 470 7, 999 635 12, 016 14.1 
2 Se a NES 21, 392 23, 837 12, 687 2, 238 129 8,7 10.3 
ee 7, 526 7, 572 3, 854 1, 576 200 21,942 6 
ECE RT eae 15, 259 16, 787 8, 009 2, 023 115 6, 640 9.1 
ec cnmededioedies 31, 774 32, 125 24, 382 4, 168 880 3 2, 695 1.1 
Tn ce eeecannin 19, 803 22, 089 13, 542 3, 075 207 5, 265 10.3 
SR 67, 789 77, 751 37, 617 5, 733 1, 033 33, 368 12.8 
ERR ST a a ee 44, 532 46, 816 18, 032 6, 567 766 21, 451 4.9 
ln tik eannctnincenacdaccenosenninnne 6, 349 6,770 3, 089 650 152 2, 879 6.2 





1 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general 
relief from local funds. 


2 Does not include 269 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 
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3 Does not include 62 cases receiving general relief administered by local 
public agencies. 
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above the amount of obligations incurred for 
assistance for February, an increase of only 0.3 
percent. As compared with the total expended 
in March 1938, however, there was a gain of $5.1 
million or 12.3 percent. Payments in behalf of 
dependent children showed the largest percentage 
increase in comparison with the amount expended 
in March 1938—20.0 percent. The amount of 
obligations incurred for old-age assistance was 10.9 
percent above the March 1938 level, and total 
payments to recipients of aid to the blind were 3.2 
percent larger. 


Old-Age Assistance 


From February to March there was an increase 
of about 1 percent in the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdictions admin- 
istering this type of assistance under plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. The total 


amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
these recipients was practically unchanged. In 
nearly all States only slight fluctuations occurred 
in either item. 

Virginia reported increases of about 12 percent 
in the number aided and in the volume of assist- 
ance. In that State the old-age assistance pro- 
gram has been in operation only since September 
1938. The amount of payments in Connecticut 
was almost 11 percent greater in March than in 
February. Since individual payments to recipi- 
ents in Connecticut are limited by the State law 
to $7 per week, the rise in payments from Feb- 
ruary to March is attributable mainly to the 
greater length of March. 

Increases of about 4 percent in the number of 
recipients and amount of payments occurred in 
Indiana, where the old-age assistance program 
has been expanding at a substantial rate since 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-March 1939 










































































































































INDEX NUMBER 1929100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variation |) 
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100 NX 
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80 ~ S \ ‘ 
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70 \ | } x 
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Re Ce s 
60 N x 
50 ‘Ss SEY REPRENELRIAL, INCOME V/ Yj Y/j4 y>: 
: WY, yy Wy 
40 55 eens Yt Le Ys Ui YY 
YZ U7; Vth: Y Uy 
Y COMPENSATION LU Ulllle GY; Uy 
30 Ae Yi; Yy Yt YY Z 
L, YY) YJ. My U; 
Ys Wy Yyy 
20 (| 7 HH ose , KX 019, 
/ Aff, f . AA f/f) i“ 4 é WV A/, Yj Uy 
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| 1929 | 1930 il 1931 1932 | 1933 hi 1934 | 1935 | ae =“ 1938 1939 
tWork relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
ttExcluding work relief. 
Prepared by: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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September 1938. The primary impetus behind number of recipients and 12.7 percent in the 
this expansion has been a reduction of the age amount of payments reflect a change in procedures 
limit from 70 to 65 years, effective in July 1938. for disbursing assistance payments. Colorado 
In Michigan, an additional State appropriation reported a decrease of 6.6 percent in the amount of t 
for the balance of this fiscal year resulted in of obligations incurred, although the number the 
increases of 3.3 percent in the number aided and __ receiving assistance increased slightly from Febru. ~ 
2.4 percent in the amount of obligations incurred. ary to March. State funds for old-age assistance ae 
In Pennsylvania declines of 2.6 percent in the _in Colorado are comprised principally of 85 percent M 
a 
Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, March 1939 pro 
inc 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 25, 1939] os 
r 
| Percentage change from— 
| Number of | Amountof | | Ta 
State cases obligations | Average | February 1939 in— March 1938 in— 
. receiving incurred for | Per case | de as 
relief relief ! 
| | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
| cases obligations cases | obligations ont 
} | | 
Total for continental United States ?__.__.____.____.___.- 1,850,000 | $46, 439, 000 Ran SCR eraS es MONEE TTS i |. <cccsal 
Total for 41 States reporting actual figures....._____._.... 1,652,092 | 43, 054, 601 aT $26.06) 40.9 43.9) 38! t04 
a 2, 492 22, 624 | 9.08 | 8.2 -9.2| +214 +124 
a ss inten mrcilihsiesnamllains 2. 936 35, 272 | 12. 01 —17.5 | —22.5 | +1.8 | —10.2 
I oe re ss cinienisanemns Camiadondisecton! 3, 790 17, 866 | 4.71 —2.0 —3.0 | —8.3 | —27.9 oi 
iets paar nnwnnkesnccsscoecennnones 141, 837 4, 346, 717 | 30. 65 | +2.5 | +2.7 | +7.3 | +112 
Tee conikomunaneeenin 16, 193 227, 263 14. 03 —10.6 —11.2 | (*) | (4) 
eee 25, 319 695, 863 | 27. 48 +2.0 | +8.3 | +6.5 | +82 
Delaware 0 SORE Ee A 3G CI 2, 478 51,914 | 20. 95 —8.0 | —6.1 +21.1 | +36.7 Fe 
aR Te 1, 792 48, 741 | 27. 20 +3.8 | +8.8 —32.1 | -87 M 
lal eS ea ea Coe a: .| 7,913 53, 427 6.75 +1.0 | —.1 +.2 | +5.3 My 
Nee ee ediminmnlncintanicnanenekion 6, 893 42, 132 6.11 —2.7 | —2.9 | —12.9 | —16.3 ic 
an csnnsaeluees 199, 7 4, 755, 659 | 23. 80 $1.1 +1.5 | +.3 | 446 Ju 
Nee un eonmndmedembuaben 35, 596 634, 580 | 17, 83 +3.6 +6. 4 | —10.5 —11.4 Al 
I aS a ae | 22, 806 311, 371 | 13. 65 —3.0 —4.9 +23. 4 +20.5 Se 
Teen en TT ee pe haeabinenbaoes 8, 260 108, 246 | 13. 10 —.5 | -1.0 +15.9 +149 O 
TESS TEES SE aE 12, 816 285, 362 | 22. 27 +.5 | +1.7 —13.4 | —16.5 N 
i Se RL a A RR a 12, 016 288, 388 24. 00 +.5 | —1.8 +28.7 +33.8 D 
ES a a ES 73, 835 2, 129, 865 28. 85 +2.5 | +8.6 —11.9 —14.1 
Michigan __ ; 86, 304 1, 943, 131 22. 51 42.1} +1.6 —46.5 | —49.3 
RE A 50, 851 1, 321, 089 25. 98 +2.6 | +1.3 +1.0 | +4.5 ; 
ee. nvcccbbabbaapeuu 977 4, 201 4. 30 —12.1 +3.0 | —22.8 | —4.9 
a nes GRE SS a 40, 506 484, 394 11.96 +2.7 | +5.0| -27.2/ —54 , 
Montana______- ae 8, 783 123, 765 14. 09 —5.6 | —15.6 | —1.2 | —10.0 i 
en cccmadlieradunons 11, 583 141, 980 12. 26 —8.7 | —5.4) +215] +17.8 ; 
2a ea A a mm 711 8, 859 12. 46 412.1 | —39} 25.2 —32.6 ; 
aa. RE 9, 284 252, 584 | 27. 21 +.7 | 7.2 | —5.1} —6.2 y 
a eae cswubawmscanccaccd 2, 211 15, 362 | 6.95 | +8.6 | +17. 4 | +1.5 | +23.0 ‘ 
ER ALA NL RR 313, 850 11, 868, 584 | 37. 82 +1.0 | +1.6 | —2.7 | —.8 
_ RE 6,77 37, 812 | 5. 58 +1.4 | +43 | -4.6 | +.3 
SSN RR 6, 103, 239 15. 55 | ~1.4| —45| 27) -%1 
(a a SE Sea a a KE 101, 574 1, 836, 674 18. 08 | —4.2 | —1.7 (*) (4) 
a  wovalivumampaae 13, 756 7, 106 | 15.06 | —.9 | 45.3 | ~1.5 | ~5.0 
ee  neknwsdonsnndiedscusiale 281, 708 8, 354, 657 | 29. 66 +3.3 | +12.8 +28.8 | +35. 1 | 
SES NR ees 2, 757 26, 593 9. 65 | -1.7 | —3.4| +47.1| +30.8 
RR 2 A AR 5, 980 84, 206 14.08 | —7.0| 11.9] —4.9 | 42.7 
Utah 5, 265 104, 111 19. 77 48.3) +120) +1.6 | +.1 
3, 545 81, 467 | 22. 98 +19} +4103 —6.7 | +5.0 
10, 292 96, 098 | 9. 34 | +2.3 | +1.9 —39.8 | —B.0 
33, 368 451, 246 13. 52 | —24| —37| -320 —48.9 
21, 451 194, 491 9.07 | —65.6 | —9.0 —10.9 —8.7 
54, 277 1, 205, 336 | 22. 21 | +1.4 | 7.9 —2.5 | +8.5 
2, 87 52, 326 | 18. 18 | —3.0 | —1.0 | +32.1 | +56.1 
| = SS _E———_—_—_—_—— = | 
197, 500 | 3, 384, 300 
| 2, 800 | | a “ 
. 60, 900 839, 000 | a 
-| 7, 000 EEE becieeconancnlvaddncensab=| axtuntimtinasiivatsbacninsabaeneunani 
-| 76, 600 hh 
-| 16, 000 | eR RNS Nee 
12, 400 367,000 |_. | 
5, 500 28,000 |... SERA We 
| 16, 300 148, 300 |_- 








1 Obligations incurred from State and local funds; excludes administrative 


ef expense, and expense for special programs, hospitaliza- 


estimated. 
3 Percentage change for 38 States and > ee of Columbia reporting 


actual figures for March 1938 and March 


50 


4 Comparable data for March 1938 are not available. 


5 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by the State agencies. 











of the sales and liquor taxes, which are collected 
monthly. The amount of funds available for 
assistance is, therefore, dependent upon the volume 
of tax receipts currently available. Consequently 
the level of total payments for old-age assistance 
fluctuates more widely from month to month in 
Colorado than in most States. 

In the 50 jurisdictions making payments for 
March 1938 and March 1939 under plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, there were 
increases of 9.8 percent in the total number of 
recipients and 10.5 percent in the total amount of 


obligations incurred. Eight States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Michigan, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Washington—re- 
ported declines of more than 5 percent in the 
amount of payments. The largest decreases oc- 
curred in Arkansas and Pennsylvania—39.9 and 
19.9 percent, respectively. Declines in the num- 
ber of recipients were recorded only for these two 
among the eight States, and the decreases were 
considerably smaller than those recorded for the 
amount of payments—9.5 percent in Arkansas and 
9.1 percent in Pennsylvania. 


Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936—March 1939 | 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1939] 
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Recipients Obligations incurrei for payments to recipients * 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? | 
| Old-age | Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
| assistance | blind assistance ent children ? blind 
Families Children 
$$ —$ —} } 

1936 total (11 months). ._.... Ache TWO es as! SOS $163, 466,381 | $135,925,760 | $21,571,381 | $5, 969, 240 
i tcdnsascessescoed 247, 421 26, 670 68, O15 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 604, 962 286, 737 
a 294, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 
Apel. oan 471, 100 56, 952 141, 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7, 087, 664 1, 334, 345 385, 052 

ae 563, 240 61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 8, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
June....- J 603, 710 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9, 651, 969 1, 634, 648 423, 
July... | 785, 667 89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13, 030, 934 2, 106, 224 646, 590 
August 804, 481 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
September 896, 849 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 255 16, 238, 120 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
October. _. .- 971, 162 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 174 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 640 704, 815 
November aa. | 109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 245 19, 291, 619 2, 956, 849 722, 777 
December -| ‘1, 108, 841 111, 914 | 234, 601 | 28, 969 24, 614, 756 20, 715, 854 3, 160, 648 738, 254 

1937 total _._- - BE PREGA) SRR, HO lpencpemnwnoees 382, 835, 077 310, 437, 967 61, 408, 035 10, 989, 075 
eR aicisclinneg enn Gbteedobciodel 1, 148, 099 117, 761 299, 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
February-_.._. 1, 197, 851 122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 26, 757, 537 22, 487, 263 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
March......- 1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110, 114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787, 740 
ST 1, 204, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 504 29, 005, 790 24, 314, 3, 896, 532 795, 192 
Ts ac cainandcedwonsecdcens 1, 325, 664 165, 498 | 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 846, 
2 ai aintaieiieioe Gale 1, 290, 711 171, 410 | 421, 837 35, 042 30, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 239, 847 874, 531 
(os Tees. 1, 393, 639 175, 022 | 431, 626 37, 248 32, 154, 641 25, 825, 405 5, 406, 314 922, 
a 1, 434, 282 182, 850 452, 568 38, 618 33, 197, 278 26, 612, 342 5, 637, 514 947, 422 
September... ._. 1, 468, 978 193, 696 | 480, 561 40, 136 34, 858, 509 27, 866, 791 5, 957, 652 1, 034, 066 

tober _____- ixanatidneeha 1, 504, 963 199, 334 | 495, 452 41, 185 35, 909, 959 28, 641, 571 6, 211, 896 1, 056, 492 
November-__- are Sere 1, 543, 466 | 204, 464 | 508, 419 42, 560 37, 305, 863 29, 663, 080 6, 554, 448 1, 088, 335 
December. .__.- 1, 579, 443 | 211,721 | 526, 609 | 43,718 38, 670, 734 30, 735, 560 6, 816, 868 1, 118, 306 

| EPS SET Ses ee 495, 118,771 | 390, 728, 240 93, 423, 788 10, 966, 743 
RE Ee 218, 009 | 541, 224 | 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
TPE 224, 737 | 557, 613 | 35, 149 39, 510, 598 31, 443, 873 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
231, 001 | 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 108 31, 821, 576 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
aise cinco Seinia nuda abil 236, 241 | 585, 190 | 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530, 714 875, 996 

ee 240, 079 | 5094, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 564 32, 364, 744 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
Se 243, 422 | 603, 335 | 38, 825 40, 873, 320 32, 323, 412 7, 644, 607 905, 301 
July... 244, 711 | 606, 387 39, 613 | 41, 527, 611 32, 926, 704 7, 672, 366 928, 541 
Di: is iat cstsiecesdainasdadeettnmgdendled 251, 801 | 620, 319 | 40, 227 41, 938, 467 33, 017, 381 7, 979, 275 941, 811 
RES 254, 950 | 629, 213 41, 037 42, 395, 826 33, 367, 470 8, 072, 275 956, 081 
October _ . Ei PS 257, 497 | 634, 031 | 41, 481 40, 326, 565 31, 170, 328 8, 188, 752 967, 485 
November....._........- 261,191 | 641, 897 | 42, 287 43, 504, 777 34, 102, 211 8, 419, 057 983, 509 
RTS 266, 282 654, 450 | 42, 959 44, 464, 245 34, 847, 643 8, 615, 203 1, 001, 399 

1939 
SEES eRe er 1, 795, 013 274, 098 | 670, 960 | 43, 287 | 45, 031, 630 | 35, 143, 172 8, 880, 367 1, 008, 095 
| ETRE 1, 806, 835 282, 577 | 687, 495 | 43, 679 | 45, 305, 525 | 35, 244, 719 9, 042, 631 1, 018, 178 
March... __.. PES PRE | 1, 820, 894 283, 221 687, 146 | 43, 888 | 45, 422, 139 | 35, 276, 361 9, 123, 770 1, 022, 001 
| | i 7 








! Federal funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. 
Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State laws 
for which no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. 
No figures are included for any State not administering Federal funds. 

? Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938. 
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3 Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, 
State, and local funds; excludes administrative expense and expense for 
hospitalization and burials. Prior to July 1937, excludes obligations incurred 
for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 
rendering services to recipients. 


Sl 








Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
by regions and States, March 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1939] 


























Percentage change from— 
Amount of Number of 
a eas Number of | bligations | 4 verage per February 1939 in— March 1938 in— Der L000 
recipients payments to recipient est 
popula’ 
recipients * Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amountot | "and — = 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 

_———. 

1, 820, 894 $35, 276, 361 $19. 37 +0.8 +0.1 4+9.8 4+10.5 $999 
es 
15, 370 413, 311 26. 89 —.4 +10.9 +.7 +9.2 131 
1, 237, 329 20. 53 —1.2 —1.4 +129.0 +127.3 136 
77, 439 2, 174, 287 28. 08 +1.3 -.] +14.4 +14.5 2b 
4, 98, 566 23. 44 +1.3 +1.9 +13.8 +18. 4 (81 
6, 279 117, 961 18.79 +.2 +.5 +4.0 +5.5 140 
5, 816 87, 211 15. 00 +1.1 +2.0 +7.3 +13.1 149 
111, 273 2, 722, 822 24. 47 +1.1 +2.0 +6.5 +8.9 140 
2, 623 28, 434 10. 84 +.2 +.1 —3.2 —2.9 125 
656 561, 749 19. 60 +1.2 +1.7 +11.9 +19. 0 115 
84, 941 1, 617, 429 19. 04 —2.6 —12.7 -9.1 —19.9 6137 
3, 273 83, 670 25. 56 +.3 +.5 +5.8 +6.9 78 
17, 470 305, 204 17.47 +.3 +.3 +65. 1 +4.6 161 
32, 292 307, 971 9. 54 +.1 +.5 +23.3 +24.8 Bl 
11, 117 107, 454 9. 67 +11.7 +11.6 (”) (”) 73 
18, 032 250, 626 13. 90 +.3 +.6 —2.5 —3.0 20 
44,944 390, 102 8. 68 +.6 +.4 +34. 5 +24. 6 m3 
73, 277 1, 233, 434 16. 83 +3.3 +2.4 +3.4 —7.5 251 
111, 985 2, 524, 492 22. 54 +.6 +.6 +5.5 +3.4 232 
128, 043 2, 411, 602 18. 83 +.9 +1.5 +5.3 +14.5 256 
60, 118 1, 015, 193 16. 89 +3.5 +4.3 +42.3 +48. 6 208 
45, 163 949, 776 21. 03 +.9 +1,2 +15.5 +20.9 mS 
16, 125 151, 389 9. 39 +.7 +1.1 +8.4 —6.1 146 
36, 191 , 540 13. 83 +1.5 +1.7 +32.0 +18.5 381 
36, 470 313, 309 8. 59 +.5 +.1 +31.2 +18.5 778 
19, 663 140, 146 7.13 +1.4 +2.5 +29. 7 +101.6 20 
24, 382 189, 771 7.78 +1.6 +3.9 +29. 6 —5.7 304 
21, 767 287, 913 13. 3 —-.8 —.9 +1.8 +1.1 166 
51, 340 1, 018, 762 19. 84 +.7 +.7 +11.0 +11.3 par) 
66, 036 y , 208 20. 60 +.5 +.7 +5.4 +9.5 339 
27, 476 457, 258 16. 64 +.4 —3.8 +5.0 +2.4 2380 
8, 009 140, 948 17. 60 +.9 +1.3 +6.5 +10.0 222 
16, 328 314, 125 19. 24 +.3 —1.4 +7.1 +8.9 389 
16, 968 103, 159 6. 08 —.2 —.6 —9.5 —30.9 210 
23, 393 455, 534 19. 47 +1.7 +.4 +32.8 +36. 3 21 
75, 594 1, 409, 918 18. 65 +1.6 +1.8 +4.7 +30.5 242 
66, 177 1, 313, 961 19. 86 +.) —.1 —.9 +30.3 556 
29, 519 307, 713 10. 42 +.8 +1.4 +16.5 +23.1 364 
3, 854 44,317 11. 50 —.1 +.7 +1.0 —7.9 257 
114, 322 1, 505, 714 13. 96 +.5 +.9 +20 +4.6 401 
6, 950 182, 055 26.19 +.9 +1.1 +21.0 +24.3 409 
§ 38, 307 § 1, 038, 920 27.12 +.1 —6.6 +7.5 +9.1 * 475 
8, 613 183, 330 21. 29 —2.5 —2.7 +2.4 +1.0 322 
12, 687 260, 689 20. 55 +.3 +.2 +6.4 +7. 8 409 
13, 542 279, 164 20. 61 +.4 +.7 +8.7 —11.9 2 
3, 089 67, 410 21. 82 +1.6 +1.3 +7.0 +10.1 311 
128, 593 4, 174, 800 32. 47 +.7 +.7 +18.1 +17.5 280 
2, 158 57, 127 26.47 +.7 +.8 +19.4 +15.9 360 
Orego 18, 905 402, 141 21. 27 +.5 +.5 +19. 1 +18.8 225 
Washington Seip leted beatae csi 37, 617 832, 977 22. 14 (*) (19) +.4, —5.7 301 

Territories: | 

ER Se ae 1,172 32, 150 27.43 +3.1 +2.5 +47. 6 +45. 2 293 
EES a, 1,771 22, 290 12. 59 —-.1 —.3 +25.9 +24.6 182 





























1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
: ae icuneed from Federal, State, and local funds; excludes admin- 
istrative ——_ and expense for hospitalization and burials. 


2 By ome 
of the 


n as of July 1, 1938, estimated with the advice of the U.S. Bureau 


4 a for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 
with approved plans for March 1938 and March 1939. 


5 Adjustments have been made for ag # covering 2 or more tang indi- 
viduais for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, I uisiana, M 
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Idaho 


, Kansas, 


ary- 


land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 

6‘ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
65 and over. 

7 No approved plan for old-age assistance for March 1938. 

* Includes $84,476 incurred for payments to 3,150 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
1° Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Chart III.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, March 
1939 





NUMBER PER 1,000 
AGED POPULATION 


° 100 200 300 


400 500 











51 STATES 229 
OKLAHOMA 556 
UTAH 502 
COLORADO 475 
ARIZONA 409 
MONTANA 409 
TEXAS 401 

SOUTH CAROLINA 394 
SOUTH DAKOTA 389 
FLORIDA 381 

LOUISIANA 364 
NEVADA 360 
MINNESOTA 339 
IDAHO 322 
WYOMING 311 

WASHINGTON 301 

ALASKA 293 
CALIFORNIA 280 
NEBRASKA 280 
GEORGIA 278 
NEW MEXICO 257 
ILLINOIS 256 
MICHIGAN 251 

KENTUCKY 243 
MISSOURI 242 
MASSACHUSETTS 235 
1OWA 234 
OHIO 232 
NORTH CAROLINA 231 

MISSISSIPPI 230 
WEST VIRGINIA 230 
OREGON 225 
NORTH DAKOTA 222 
ARKANSAS 210 
INDIANA 208 
WISCONSIN 205 
KANSAS 201 

HAWAII 182 
TENNESSEE 166 
MARYLAND 161 

VERMONT 149 
ALABAMA 146 
NEW YORK 140 
RHODE ISLAND 140 
PENNSYLVANIA 137 
MAINE 136 
CONNECTICUT 131 

DELAWARE 125 
NEW JERSEY 115 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 81 
0.C 78 
VIRGINIA 73 




















Aid to Dependent Children 


In March 1939 the total numbers of families 
and children aided and the total amount of pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children in the 42 juris- 
dictions administering plans approved by the 
Social Security Board were only slightly above the 
revised figures for February. 

In Missouri, where February payments had been 
delayed owing to the inadequacy of State funds 
available for this type of aid, payments were made 
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for both February and March. The amount of 
obligations incurred for assistance in each of these 
months, however, was about 21 percent below the 
level of total payments in January. 

Increases of between 40 and 50 percent in the 
numbers of families and children assisted and in 
the amount of payments were reported by Florida, 
where payments under the Social Security Act 
were first made in September 1938. In Kansas 
there were percentage gains of 4 to 6 percent in 
the three items; and in Arizona, Minnesota, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming increases of 3 to 4 percent 
occurred in at least two items. 

Six States reported decreases of 3 percent or 
more in either or both the numbers of families 


Chart IV.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, March 1939 





NUMBER PER 1,000 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 
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and children aided and the amount of assistance. 
In Nebraska and Vermont there was a decline 
only in the amount of obligations incurred, but in 
Colorado, the District of Columbia, New Hamp- 
shire, and Pennsylvania decreases occurred in all 


three items from February to March. The de. 
clines in Pennsylvania reflect a revised schedule 
of distributing payments rather than an actual 
reduction in the case load. 

In March 1939, as compared with March 1938, 


Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
by regions and States, March 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1939] 








































































































: Percentage change from— 
— -~ a Pee Number 
mount 0: February 1939 in— March 1938 in— recipi- 
Obligations | Average ents per 
Region ! and State incurred _ per 1,000 esti 
pyle my family Number of Number of mated 
to —— recipients Amount recipients Amount ea 
Families | Children} ° ae of obli- of obli- | Hon 
gations gations | UDder 16 
Families | Children Families | Children 
cg | 283, 221 | 687,146 | $9, 123, 77 $32. 21 +0.8 40.5] +11] $421.5] 44187] +205 B 
Region I: 
ae Oe ee 1, 326 3, 408 49, 863 37. 60 +.2 —.4 (5) —1.9 —5.0 —1.6 15 
Sains 9, 990 24, 090 596, 007 59. 66 +1.9 +1.7 +2.4 +25.7 +21.2 +16. 5 21 
New Hampshire...__._._____ oes 331 863 13, 100 39. 58 —1.5 —3.1 —3.9 —7.8 —13.7 —5.6 + 
SER --| 1,069 2, 873 49, 905 46. 68 +1.1 +.3 +.7 +26. 4 +21.1| +186 16 
TT 437 1, 289 12, 341 28. 24 +2.3 +3.0 —3.5 +34.5 +66. 1 +90. 2 3 
Region II: | 
Ee -| 35,820 71,274 | 1, 743,928 48. 69 +.9 +.8 +1.0 +31.1 +26. 3 +32. 5 B 
Region III: 
CE ee 481 1, 142 14, 717 30. 60 +1.3 +2.3 +1.4 —5.1 —3.4| 11.7 17 
wT 11, 434 25, 132 341, 301 29. 85 +.5 (5) S +2.5 +.8/ +58 oe) 
“cas 22, 868 ; 800, 259 34. 99 —3.9 —6.1 —2.8 +29.7 +21.1]) +31.8 18 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia --.._._______- 976 2, 964 45, 360 46. 48 —3.6 —4.6 —3.3 —22.7 —21.3 | —28.2 2B 
SC 7, 999 21, 422 252, 484 31. 56 +.8 +. 6 +.8 +12.3 +7.5 +10. 3 43 
ae 8, 006 21, 549 123, 986 15. 49 1.2 +.9 +1.6 +33. 1 +24.2| +28.7 17 
aaa 898 3, 102 20, 007 22. 28 +3.7 +22} +38 (8) oO | & 4 
Resin SS aaa 6, 567 18, 770 139, 656 21.27 2.7 +24} +26 +18.0 +14.4 | +16.2 2 
on V: 
Ea 13, 549 30, 999 546, 127 40. 31 +2.2 +2.6 | +4.0 +9.7 +8.8 +11.2 2 
TO 10, 878 | 731,071 431, 698 39. 69 ~. —.4 | +.5 +.8 +7.9 +3. 118 
Region VI | 
16, 016 33, 362 440, 461 27. 50 +2.1 +1.7 +2.2 +23. 8 +19. 5 +22.0 36 
11,168 | § 26,058 422, 322 7.82 +1.0 +.9 | +1.4 +12.8 +12.9} +17.8 99 
' 
5, 593 16, 517 69, 193 12. 37 ® | 2 —.6 +4.6 +3.4 | —.8 17 
- a ees 101,577 | 19 4, 260 19 40, 242 25. 52 +47.7 +43. 1 +41.6 (6) (*) (*) 
i iiss nchiermneblaspeniniaicd 4, 699 12, 477 97, 983 20. 85 +.4 —.1 +.2 +26. 1 +21. 4 +20. 5 12 
South Carolina__.........._.....-- 4, 168 12, 324 59, 978 14. 39 —1.0 | —.1 —12 +47.7 +46.1 +4.6 18 
Rs oe 9, 786 26, 149 180, 038 18. 40 —.6 —.8 —.7 +10.2 +4.6 +8.8 2B 
Region VIII: 
CC ene 7,341 | 7 18,336 263, 086 35. 84 +3.6 +2.9 +3.4 +42.0 +38. 3 +45. 6 125 
si‘ ;??|]][——GEReae 114,851 | 10,919 | ™ 120, 993 24. 94 +.3 (%) —3.3 +14. 1 +8.7 +1.0 2B 
sila 2,023 | 75,639 65, 817 32. 53 +1.3 +.9 +1.3 | +195.8 }) +155.2 | +176.7 1% 
Region IX: 
Eee era 4, 021 10, 999 32, 726 8.14 —.1| +.2 (%) —12.3 —11.0 —31.9 16 
EE canis aetes 5, 7! 13, 193 170, 489 29. +6. 2 +48 +4.0 +52.8 +42. 7 +54.9 26 
RRR al Sea &, 303 20, 073 200, 760 24. 18 —.6 —.9 —.5| +661.0| +5729 | +480.2 2» 
IIE ees 15, 991 36, 761 226, 949 14. 19 +1.2 +1.2 +1.7 +10.4 +9.4 —25. 6 45 
Region X: % 
rt a> cciosicnaenimnons 10, 466 30, 304 221, 525 21.17 +18) 425 +2.0 +22.7 +22.6 +26.0 45 
as 1, 576 4, 534 31, 577 20. 04 +1.7 | +15 +4.5 +11.4 +9.8 —12.4 31 
Region XI: 
Arizona 2, 370 6, 794 76, 978 32. 48 +3.1| +3.3 +3.1 +52. 8 +48.8 +53. 5 58 
Colorado 4, 671 11, 637 141, 396 30. 27 —4.1 | —1.3 —2.3 +35. 6 +29. 3 +33. 1 39 
cs 2, 673 6, 291 70, 899 26. 52 —.5|) —.4 +10. 2 +9. 6 +12.5 4l 
Montana_. 2, 238 5, 196 63, 502 28. 37 +2.2 +2.0 +2.0 +22. 2 +19.7 +24. 7 34 
__ 3,075 7, 507 103, 371 33. 62 $1.5] +11 +1.8 +12.1 +11.9 +11.5 43 
Wyoming 1, 628 20, 257 31.16 +3.2 +3.3 +3.2 +8. 2 +10.3 +12.8 24 
Region XII ie , 
EE ee 13,251 | 732,928 556, 825 42. 02 +.9 | +1.1 +2.3 +12.7 +13. 3 +23.3 1 
es 1, 623 3, 611 64, 060 39. 47 +1.5 | +1.8 +2.2 +42.0 +40. 4 +56. 2 15 
gg TE 5,733 | 12,936 167, 352 29. 19 —.2| —.3 =6) 11.7 —7.3| -12.9 33 
Territory: _ 
EEE ee ae ee 979 3, 471 34, 251 34. 99 +1.2 +1.1 +2.3 +10. 1 +14. 3 +18.7 26 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 8 Includes approximately 2,658 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 


? Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; exclude admin- 


istrative e 


xpense and expense for hospitalization and burials. 


§ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau 


of the Census. 


4 Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for March 1938 and March 1939. 


of less than 0.1 percent. 


6 No approved plan for aid to dependent children for March 1938. 
7 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 
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1,000 does not include these children. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

10 Excludes aid to dependent children administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. 

11 In addition, in 71 counties payments amounting to $19,048 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 1,056 families in behalf of 
2,400 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiving 
aid from this source for March also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 


Social Securit 





21 
th 





the numbers of families and children had increased 
21.5 percent and 18.7 percent, respectively, and 
the amount of obligations increased 20.5 percent in 
the 40 jurisdictions with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board for both months. In most 
States there had been considerable expansion over 
the year, but in a few States substantially smaller 
sums were expended for aid to dependent children 
in March 1939 than in March a year ago. In 
Arkansas, the District of Columbia, and Oklahoma 
total payments were more than 25 percent lower 
than in March 1938, and sizable percentage de- 
creases in the amount expended were also recorded 
for Delaware, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and 
Washington. 


Aid to the Blind 


In March 1939 the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind and the total amount of payments to 
these recipients were about 0.5 percent higher 
than in February in the 42 jurisdictions admin- 
istering plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. Most States reported small percentage 
changes in the number aided and in the amount of 
payments from February to March. 

In Mississippi, which first made payments for 
aid to the blind in November 1938, the number 
aided and the amount of obligations incurred 


Chart V.—Special types of public assistance in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
February 1936—March 1939 
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Chart VI.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,000 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, March 1939 

















NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° 50 100 
42 STATES 45 
MAINE 146 
FLORIDA 140 
CALIFORNIA 102 
OKLAHOMA 80 
ARIZONA 75 
INDIANA 72 
WISCONSIN 67 
WYOMING 65 
WASHINGTON 62 
IDAHO 61 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 61 
OHIO 59 
COLORADO 58 
KANSAS 56 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
1OWA 52 
TENNESSEE 49 
NEW MEXICO 47 
SOUTH CAROLINA 47 
NEBRASKA 45 
OREGON 42 
GEORGIA 41 
WEST VIRGINIA 4\i 
LOUISIANA 40 
UTAH 40 
MARYLAND 38 
0c 35 
SOUTH DAKOTA 35 
VERMONT 34 
ARKANSAS 30 
MINNESOTA 30 
VIRGINIA 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 26 
MISSISSIPPI 25 
MONTANA 24 
NEW YORK 20 
ALABAMA 17 
HAWAII 17 
NORTH DAKOTA 16 
MICHIGAN 15 
NEW JERSEY 14 
CONNECTICUT 7 














increased about 8 percent. Connecticut reported 
an increase of 16 percent in the amount of pay- 
ments, although the number of recipients rose 
only 1.6 percent. 

Gains of 3 to 4 percent in both items were 
recorded for Alabama and Virginia. In Louisiana 
the number of persons aided and the volume of 
assistance increased 3.2 and 5.3 percent, respec- 
tively. 

The only sizable percentage decrease occurred 
in Vermont, where the amount of payments 
declined 8.7 percent from February to March. 

In March 1939, as compared with March 1938, 
the total number of recipients increased 17.3 per- 
cent, and the total amount of obligations increased 
15.9 percent in the 40 jurisdictions administering 
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plans approved by the Social Security Board for 
both months. Although in most States larger 
sums were expended for aid to the blind in March 
1939 than in March of the previous year, there 


were 7 States—Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklaho 

South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and Wyo. 
ming—in which the decline in this item was 5 

percent or more. 


Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 





















































March 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 15, 1939] 
Percentage change from— 
Amount of Number of 
Seen send Gite Number of | obligations | 4 verage per February 1939 in— March 1938 in— recipients 
recipients payments to recipient mated 
"recipients , Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of lation 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 

ing aininibennecoscanel 43, 888 $1, 022, 008 $23. 29 +0.5 +0. 4 4+17.3 4+15.9 45 

Region I: ~ a 

Connecticut -.-................ 5129 53, 428 26. 57 +1.6 +16.0 (8) i) ? 

NS a ae 1, 254 963, 23.10 —.3 +.2 —-.3 +2.6 14 

Massachusetts ............... 1,130 24, 901 22. 04 +.9 +L1 +8.9 +16.6 % 

New Hampshire__-........-- 312 6, 949 22. 27 +.3 +2.1 +6.5 +13.0 61 

aes OS Se 130 2, 359 18. 15 —15 —8.7 —12.8 —2.6 u 

New York Ri cacipadictteahaiammantetibaitbly 2, 644 64, 682 24. 46 +.2 —.4 +10.0 +15.8 » 

New Jersey................-- 611 13, 872 22. 70 =, -.4 +8.7 +10.5 “ 

District of Columbia -_.....- 220 5, 864 26. 65 1,9 -1.6 +14.6 +15.0 35 

ae 635 13, 511 21. 28 (*) —.3 +10.4 +12.9 F 

North Carolina. ...........-.- 1,940 28, 438 14. 66 —.7 —.7 +3.7 +6.9 56 

SS RNR 780 10, 047 12. 88 +3.4 +3.4 (') (*) 5) 

Soy Varnis ale iietiedpeataniagasi 766 13, 275 17.33 +.4 +.4 +1.7 +.7 4l 

Michigan_..................- 724 18, 580 25. 66 43.1 +2.5 +33.1 +20.2 1 

| 3, 941 78, 316 19. 87 +.2 +.3 +4,1 +8.5 59 

Region VI 

ae 2, 404 48, 668 19. 51 () +.5 +8.5 +12.2 72 

Ww 1, 961 44, 335 22. 61 —1.2 —Lil +.4 +3.3 67 
Region VII: 

SE ivnincccamacncensne 494 4, 340 8. 79 +3.1 +3.9 +20. 5 +7.2 17 

ss Sa 10 2, 342 10 34, 095 14. 56 +1.6 +1.5 +246.4 +218. 6 140 

——_. 6 1, 253 13, 519 10. 79 +.2 —.4 +.7 +19.6 4 

 “ —_ ee 506 3, 592 7.10 +7.9 +8. 1 () (') 2% 

South Carolina._........._.. 8, 926 10.14 +1.1 +2.2 +23. 3 —5.0 a7 

IR. cnenenceccesne 1,411 20, 673 14. 65 —.3 —.4 +58. 2 +53.0 49 
Region VIII 

Ee 1, 318 30, 629 23. 24 +.8 +.8 +36. 3 +35. 5 52 

eS 20, 105 25. 16 +.8 +1.5 +37.0 +57.3 30 

<a 607 12, 379 20. 39 +.3 +.3 +5.0 +8.6 45 

North Dakota___......._.__- 115 2, 312 20. 10 (") —.3 +15.0 +26.9 16 

South Dakota............__- 4, 580 19.17 +3.0 +1.1 (#1) (11) 35 

Region IX: 

icici cieneccnne 623 4,117 6. 61 +.3 +.2 —6.0 —31.7 30 

1,035 21, 156 20. 44 +.1 —1.9 +60. 2 +53.0 56 

2, 036 32, 830 16.12 +.3 +.1 —1.3 —5.5 80 

845 11, 346 13. 43 +3.2 5.3 +40.4 +47.6 0 

200 2, 875 14. 38 (7) —.9 —2.9 —13.4 47 

310 7, 710 24. 87 (’) +.6 +18.3 +24.1 75 

616 7, 28. 18 +1.0 +11 +4.2 +5.9 58 

300 6, 492 21. 64 +.7 —.6 +7.9 +2.9 61 

129 q 20. 91 +16 +2.1 (43) (13) | 

207 5, 243 25. 33 —.5 —.3 —15.5 —16.9 i) 

152 4, 368 23.74 +.7 —2.1 —10.6 —11.9 65 

6, 269 300, 930 48.00 +.3 +.3 +14.6 +14.9 102 

431 10, 921 25. 34 —.2 ~.3 +1.2 +1.6 42 

1, 033 31, 635 30. 62 +.2 +.1 —.7 —11.5 62 

67 990 14 78 (4) (13) (41) (11) 17 

Security Board administrative regions. 7 No change. 


: Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; exclude ad- 
ministrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials. 

3 Population as of =, 1, 1937, estimated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

4 Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for March 1938 and March 1939. 

§ Does not include aid to the blind administered under a State law without 
— participation. 

onnecticut had an approved plan for aid to the blind for March 1938 but 

dida not request Federal furds. 


8 No approved plan for aid to 4 blind for March 1938. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 perce: 

10 Does not include aid to the | blind administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet puscoves for aid under the State plan. 

11 Not computed, because figures for March 1938 are too small for compari- 


son 
1? Federal funds available, _ no payments made for March 1938. 


13 Not computed, figures for February 1939 are too small for com- 
parison. 
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Case Turn-Over in the Special Types of Public 
Assistance 

In administering the special types of public 
assistance there is a continuous process of adding 
persons to the assistance rolls and of discontinuing 
aid to others; hence the net change in the case 
load depends upon the difference between the 
numbers of accessions and separations. This net 
change, however, does not indicate the extent of 
movement in the case load. In one State a large 
volume of accessions in relation to the case load 
may be offset by an equally large volume of 
separations, whereas in another State a small 
number of accessions in relation to the case load 
may be associated with a correspondingly small 
number of separations. 

The total case load is a more inclusive count 
than the number of recipients in that it covers all 
cases open during the month, whether or not all 
these cases receive payment for the month. 
Ordinarily there will be some cases for which pay- 
ments have been temporarily suspended and others 
which have been opened during the month for 
payments to begin in the following month or which 
have been closed during the month prior to receiv- 
ing payment. 

As a measure of the relative movement in the 
case load, rates of accessions and separations have 
been computed for each State for which data were 
available for March 1939, and these rates are 
shown in table 9. The accession rate is the num- 
ber of cases opened during the month expressed as 
a percentage of the average of the number of cases 
open at the beginning and at the end of the month. 
The separation rate is computed by relating the 
number of cases closed to the average number of 
cases open. 

In March 1939 the median percentage change 
in the number of aid to dependent children cases 
from the first to the last day of the month was an 
increase of 1.1 percent. For both old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind the median percentage 
change was an increase of 0.5 percent. The 
amount of movement in the case load which 
produced these net changes was substantially 
larger. The median accession rate for aid to 
dependent children was 3.0 percent as compared 
with 1.8 percent for old-age assistance and 1.6 
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percent for aid to the blind. The higher rates of 
accessions for aid to dependent children in some 
States may be partly attributable to the fact that 
the programs under the Social Security Act for 
this type of assistance have been in operation for 
relatively short periods. The median separation 
rate for aid to dependent children in March was 
1.8 percent, whereas for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind the median rates were 1.2 percent 
and 1.1 percent, respectively. 

For old-age assistance the accession rates ranged 
from 0.1 percent in Maine to 11.0 percent in Vir- 
ginia, where the program under the Social Security 
Act was initiated in September 1938. The sepa- 
ration rates varied from 0.8 percent in three 
States—Arizona, Florida, and Utah—to 2.1 per- 
cent in Pennsylvania. 

Accession rates in March for aid to dependent 
children varied from none in New Hampshire and 
Washington to 41.2 percent in Florida, where pay- 
ments under an approved plan were first made for 
September 1938. The high accession rate of 
15.2 percent in Pennsylvania resulted from the 
transfer of general relief cases to the program for 
aid to dependent children. This marked expan- 
sion in case load coincided, however, with a decline 
in the number of families receiving assistance for 
March in that State. (See table 7.) Separation 
rates for this type of aid ranged from 0.2 percent 
in Hawaii to 7.9 percent in Colorado. 

The variation in rates of accessions and separa- 
tions which may underlie net changes of the same 
magnitude is apparent from the rates for aid to 
dependent children for March in several States. 
The net changes in the number of open cases from 
the beginning to the end of the month in Alabama, 
Michigan, New York, and Rhode Island varied 
only between 0.8 percent and 1.0 percent. In 
Alabama the accession and separation rates were 
5.4 and 4.6 percent, respectively, and in Michigan 
5.0 and 4.1 percent. In New York the accession 
rate was 2.6 percent and the separation rate 1.7 
percent, and in Rhode Island the corresponding 
rates were 1.9 and 0.9 percent. 

For aid to the blind the accession rates varied 
from 0.1 percent in Tennessee to 8.1 percent in 
Montana, and the separation rate from none in 
Hawaii to 2.7 percent in the District of Columbia. 








Table 9.—Average number of cases open at beginning and end of month and accession and separation rates for 


the special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions 
and States, March 1939 







































































Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children Aid to the blind 
} | 
Average Average | Average 
Region ! and State number of number of | number of 
cases open | Accession | Separation | casesopen | Accession | Separation| cases open | Accession | Se 
at beginning rate ? rate § at beginning rate? rate 3 at beginning rate ? rate? 
and end of and end of and end of 
month month month 
| 
EE Renee 1.4 of See eos 2.1 A ree 1.0 8 
ER See 1.8 |) eee 3.0 C5 Naeem 1.6 1 
SE ae 2.3 | eae 4.7 x | 2.6 L5 
— 
Region I: 
ESE eee 15, 333 1.1 eS Re Re, ESR tS Lee 129 1.6 8 
SS A Ea 11, 631 * 1.3 1, 346 1.2 1.0 1, 256 1.0 14 
ESE (4) (4) 9, 832 3.0 1.3 1, 125 2.0 Ll 
New Hampshire. ._............--- 4,179 2.4 1.0 334 0 1.5 312 1.6 13 
sa 6, 179 1.8 Sy, 1, 055 1.9 SO ewecnunaneceesiscancnassans 
a hncdeetrensancceccimesonees 5, 869 2.5 1.4 () (4) (4) (4) (*) @ 
m II: 
SE ee, oe 112, 663 1.9 1.7 36, 049 2.6 1.7 2, 660 1.7 Lb 
Region III: 
Ea eee eee 2, 621 2.0 1.8 480 3.8 i ek Oe ee 
ee 28, 489 2.7 1.5 11, 532 2.2 1.5 634 1.9 25 
senagevenie Ce a 86, 943 1.4 2.1 25, 417 15,2 Tie fe cinnamnsincalinenseianui a 
nm : } 
District of Columbia___.........-- 3, 323 1.8 1.2 1, 044 1.8 3.8 223 2.2 27 
SE a 17, 715 1.8 1.5 7, 933 | 3.8 3.8 7 1.4 9 
CS Ee 32, 986 2.0 1.5 8, 231 | 3.0 1.9 2, 006 1.0 1.6 
SE 11, 258 11.0 1.5 915 | =e 2.2 800 4.3 1.4 
West Virginia AES 18, 012 1.7 1.5 6, 482 | 4.6 1.9 765 9 is 
nm : | 
a 44, 807 1.5 | ee ae er: ORT ee en eee Ree — 
ss Sa ae 71, 781 4.4 1.4 13, 449 | 5.0 | 4.1 | 712 4.5 j 
SS a a 111, 661 1.4 9 10, 832 .8 1.9 3, 953 1.8 1.9 
Region VI | 
0 Ee eee 127, 748 2.0 te a eee ee! MN ESE 
EE Rama 61, 050 3.8 1.6 | 16, 188 3.3 1.8 2, 510 7 12 
| Ee - 45, 276 2.0 Lig 11, 249 | 2.6 1.5 1, 983 1.0 ' 1.7 
Region VII: 
0 18, 520 3.2 1.9 | 6, 137 5.4 4.6 527 2.8 8 
Qo Ene 36, 302 2.6 8 | 1, 349 | 41.2 "7 2, 345 22 5 
AE 37, 056 1.5 1.2 | 4, 764 | 1.7 1.2 1, 272 1.4 9 
— (‘Sea aE 19, 846 1.5 “ty 2 aS cam eae! re eae 523 6.5 2 
eee «eres... .................. 24, 570 2.4 1.4 | 4, 580 3.8 3. 902 1.4 9 
ss SS 21, 822 ~ 1.0 | 9, 837 3 9 1, 415 1 4 
Region VIII | 
OS RS 51, 410 1.7 1 eee ee ae 1, 329 2.9 1.3 
ae 66, 773 1.4 1.0 7, 452 3.8 1.6 799 .9 | 9 
Cae nemene 27, 745 1.5 1.1 4, 957 | 2.8 2.6 603 1.5 1.2 
i is Site Shas 8,075 1.9 1.5 2, 020 | 2.9 1.4 118 1.7 8 
South Dakcta._........----- 16, 257 1.4 Oe tw FES Eka J eccowecnnces 236 3.8 8 
Region IX: } | 
en a 17, 159 1.0 1.5 4, 107 | 1.6 | 2.4 630 .& 7 
SE ee 23, 623 2.6 1.3 5, 842 | 5.3 | 1.5 | 1, 055 3.4 1.9 
ae SS 76, 331 1.2 a3 10, 394 | 5.1 | A, sh eee ete). RR dan 
i cic fein ceria meinen 66, 524 1.5 9 16, 216 | 3.6 2.0 2, 047 | 1.9 11 
Region X: | } 
a a 29, 470 2.2 1.4 | 10, 370 | 4.7 1.8 | 833 4.6 | 7 
New Mexico... --------2------- 3, 852 1.6 1.6 | 1, 556 | 3.3 1.7 | 201 1.0 | 5 
ee 115, 74 2.0 FS Fe a a SE ee he fee 
Region XI: | | 
SE nihinhisientscemegennccnscen 7, 080 2.8 -8 | 2, 496 6.2 1.4 | 313 1.6 | .6 
TT 38, 804 1.4 | 1.1} 4,810 4.0 7.9 | 615 2.4 | 1.5 
SES ee ee 9, 038 1.2 2.0 | 2, 757 | 2.3 2.9 | 305 1.3 | 1.0 
RR 12, 652 11 1.2 | 2,211 | 2.8 | 1.2 | 149 8.1 | 1.3 
Se iene ts es siiahcrcnlane 13, 694 3 .8 } 3, 136 | 3.1 1.9 | 208 5} 5 
. <2 l Seas 3, 106 1.8 Bi) 655 | 5.2 1.7 | 161 .6 | 2.5 
Region XII: | | 
Ee 128, 269 1.8 1.0 | 13, 210 | 2.8 1.9 | 6, 269 1.9 | 12 
lin dictiipdinacihenncse 2, 198 1.6 OL) eee: Sa ee ee a 
ss 18, 954 1.7 1.2 | 1,618 | 2.6 | 1.1] 435 | 1.4 | 1.1 
EE ene 38, 697 5.0 | 1.2 | 5, 736 0 | a2 1,044 1.4 | 1.7 
Territories: | 
EES a ee 1, 196 3.0 | | SR | OSS eee Renee Rew | onsncmnelll 
 htdbticnesmoewshsedneos ase 1, 789 1.3 | 1.5 | 977 | 4 2 69 4.3 0 





1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 


2 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 


and end of month. 


3 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 


4 Data not available. 
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STATISTICS BY STATES FOR FEBRUARY 1939 


Payments to recipients under the various public- 
assistance and Federal work programs and the 
numbers benefited under these programs are 
shown by States in tables 10 and 11. In February, 
payments for all public assistance and earnings in 
the continental United States amounted to $309.9 
million, 2.0 percent less than the total expended 
for public aid in January. Underlying this decline 


in the national total were decreases in 34 of the 
49 States. The declines in these States ranged 
from 0.1 percent in Virginia to 16.4 in Vermont. 

In four States—Massachusetts, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming—total payments for public 
assistance and earnings were more than 10 percent 
below total expenditures for January. The decline 
of 10.1 percent in Massachusetts is attributable 


Table 10.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, February 1939 '! 
{In thousands] 



















































































Ce nanee | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
All public | eine 
assistance | | Subsistence | 
and earnings | payments Works Progress National Youth 
of persons certified Administration Administration Other 
State employed | special Oy ee ity | Civilian Federal 
Federal plik —7 Adminis- pa Projects Projects peta bo on 
....m assistance | ates Corps operated wee Student Work tion 
Li , by the Federal aid projects | projects 
WPA agencies 
tie 2 $309,931 | $46,233 | $44, 910 | $2,327 | $20,689 | $150, 218 | $4, 532 $2, 414 $4,466 |  * $34,142 
Se 4, 194 | 224 25 | 51 540 2, 111 | 37 42 146 1, 018 
aaa | 1, 528 262 46 | 22 178 531 | 47 11 13 418 
ss == PTE RE 3, 049 141 18 | 13 554 » 734 | 57 26 86 420 
California...............- | 20, 401 4, 988 4, 231 72 7 6, 954 | 452 140 152 2, 708 
cakes 3, 844 1, 274 256 | 27 205 1, 444 217 31 51 339 
Geeeent.............. 3, 725 | 450 | 643 | (3) 225 1, 722 67 19 56 543 
Ren 438 43 | 55 | (3) 37 | 164 | 14 3 5 117 
District of Columbia... _- | 2, 061 | 136 | ee 63 | 676 105 18 13 1, 005 
RNR 3, 691 574 | 53 12 319 | 2,107 | 55 28 73 470 
ERR NE 3, 949 424 43 | 56 619 | 2, 165 | 95 55 112 380 
| | | 
| a 1, 105 | 266 | +40 | 5 95 | 510 40 14 29 106 
RN 22, 553 | 2, 750 | 4, 688 | 5 | 1,115 | 12, 307 | 105 138 242 1, 203 
| SRE 8, 184 | 1, 453 | 881 2 | 482 | 4, 630 66 65 93 512 
| a 4, 039 | 1, 104 | 596 | 1 | sil | 1, 497 16 46 7 421 
ED 3, 399 | 639 327 | 134 | 1, 47 
Kentucky.. 4, 190 | 400 | + 60 6 | 488 | 2, 461 78 49 110 538 
accent 4, 080 | 532 | 109 | 5 | 436 | 2, 065 24 41 113 755 
Maine..._. 1, 567 | 319 281 | 2 | 131 | 468 23 14 42 287 
Maryland. 2, 477 | 568 294 | 1 | 207 7 176 24 23 449 
Massachusetts._..._.__- 14, 264 2, 783 1, 961 | 1 651 7, 207 | 146 74 137 1, 304 
Michigan................ 40) 1,70 1, 912 | 7 668 7, 898 | 93 89 138 877 
Minnesota......._.-..._- 7, 738 | 1, 625 1, 305 | 50 542 3, 717 52 57 125 265 
Mississippi 2, 747 | 140 4 | 3 452 1, 523 28 32 82 483 
I 8, 692 1, 675 461 | 182 792 4,611 79 66 120 706 
Montana 2, 476 325 147 168 172 1, 025 75 17 30 517 
Nebraska_........_.__- | 2, 871 613 150 | 159 249 1, 368 29 30 61 212 
evada..___. RE RRS 424 60 | ere 31 120 7 2 3 192 
New Hampshire. _____. 1,417 117 236 1 56 507 15 9 21 455 
New Jersey..........._.- 11, 043 905 1, 941 3 615 5, 858 159 53 143 1, 366 
New Mexico..._.._....-. 1, 110 77 13 13 164 479 22 9 37 296 
New York....___ ei 37, 686 4, 463 11, 685 17 1, 288 15, 919 353 218 442 3, 301 
North Carolina. - 3, 521 457 36 3 528 1, 566 75 65 120 671 
North Dakota. 1, 984 206 108 630 240 658 27 23 46 46 
aT 21, 020 3,017 1, 868 | 7 992 13, 994 45 131 175 791 
Oklahoma... __- 5, 560 1, 572 * 62 | 8 667 2, 512 123 67 151 387 
as 2, 394 474 197 | i4 171 1, 039 55 24 30 390 
Pennsylvania.._________- 29, 894 3, 040 7, 407 4 1,313 14, 854 332 169 290 2, 485 
Rhode Island__....__.-. 2, 083 167 4310 (@) 104 910 20 12 29 531 
South Carolina__..._--_-- 3, 047 252 28 38 377 1, 570 132 37 65 548 
South Dakota._......-__- 1, 983 361 96 397 213 748 36 29 53 50 
eeeeeee...............<- 3, 767 492 430 1 542 1, 569 59 52 91 931 
i ciesnndgecnaine & 774 1, 583 140 69 1,111 3, 580 214 115 184 1,778 
SORE 1, 518 384 93 1 95 675 102 22 32 114 
ck etic 607 101 74 () 41 303 2B 7 7 46 
ES 3, 178 125 04 2 471 1, 096 67 42 75 1, 206 
Washington........_--__- 6, 024 1, 033 469 ul 304 2, 602 339 42 48 1, 176 
West Virginia......-_.__. 3, 445 398 214 3 348 2, 106 21 36 103 216 
Wisconsin.........---..-- 8, 100 1, 400 1,117 78 461 4, 272 39 64 121 548 
WON oc coccncnnnccns 643 91 53 22 57 173 31 4 9 203 
1 See footnotes on table 1. 2 Includes $3,000 not distributed by States. 3 Less than $1,000. 4 Estimated. 
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primarily to a substantial drop in earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, while the decrease 
of 11.6 percent in Washington reflects a marked 
contraction in the amount of earnings of persons 
employed on other Federal work and construction 
projects. In Wyoming, where total payments 
declined 13.2 percent, large percentage decreases 
occurred in the volume of earnings on projects 
operated by the WPA and on other Federal work 
and construction projects. The largest percent- 
age decrease in total payments—16.4 percent— 
was ‘recorded for Vermont, where the percent- 


age declines in total payments for general relief 
and in the amount of earnings on projects oper. 
ated by the WPA exceeded those in any other 
State. 

The percentage gains in the total volume of 
public assistance and earnings from January to 
February were relatively small in most of the 15 
States for which such increases were recorded, 
The largest—6.8 percent—occurred in Arkansas 
and was the result of increases in the amount of 
earnings on projects operated by the WPA and 
on other Federal work and construction projects 
in that State. 


Table 11.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by States, February 1939! 




































































Recipients a of public Cases for Persons employed under Federal work programs 
which sub- 
sistence 
Aid to dependent Cases re- | payments Works Progress National Youth 
State children ceivin were cer- Administration Administration Other 
assist the relief —— — Projects wis we work and 
ty vation opera construc 
ance | Families | Children| lind Adminis. | Corps? | ° by the. by other ee ce |e 
tration era pro; 
PA agencies a: 
| 

oa ini bos aacasanens 1, 803, 926 296, 148 717, 711 67, 075 |1, 845, 209 122, 885 293, 395 |2, 904, 620 84, 974 |374, 661 242, 435 | 2 341,605 
EEE oe sence 16, 013 5, 592 16, 547 479 2, 716 1, 492 7, 652 59, 304 1,000 | 6,837 8, 006 11,72 
SSE RE 6, 889 2, 299 6, 580 310 3, 560 3, 380 2, 531 10, 221 925 1, 511 774 4, 315 
{ae 16, 995 024 10, 976 621 3, 869 612 7, 852 52, 414 1, 934 5, 536 4, 360 6, 413 
cs TE 127, 636 13, 131 32, 566 6,253 | 138,342 5, 318 9,982 | 110, 233 6,973 | 16,829 7, 369 23, 976 
ee 38, 273 4, 873 11, 787 610 18, 104 1, 431 2, 911 27, 603 3,705 | 4,792 3, 114 3, 404 
Connecticut. ...............-- 15, 424 41,350 4 3, 300 127 24, 811 13 3, 194 26, 642 1,318 2, 582 2, 400 4,971 
| ae 2, 618 475 | ae 2, 693 15 529 3, 651 235 374 315 1,314 
District of Columbia_......... 3, 262 1,012 3, 106 2 See ee 892 11, 769 1,248 | 1,530 691 7,24 
ae a 35, 663 2, 637 6, 949 2,310 7, 835 499 4, 530 50, 021 1, 436 4, 609 5, 199 6, 286 

oe A ee eee 36, 293 4, 679 12, 488 1, 250 7, 081 1, 685 8, 773 62, 909 2,774 | 10, 504 6, 804 6, 559 
Se 8, 836 2, 687 293 298 4 3, 300 188 1, 345 10, 755 810 2, 139 1, 273 1,056 
as 126, 847 47,500 | 417,000 47, 700 197, 688 250 15, 813 231, 504 2,065 | 21, 338 12, 805 11, 520 
ES , 085 15, 691 32, 805 2, 493 65, 093 115 6, 829 86, 952 1, 251 | 10, 306 5, 116 5, 569 
ae 51, 003 , 000 47,000 1, 307 34, 344 21 4, 405 30, 267 370 6, 661 2, 841 5, 006 
cer eae 999 5,414 12, 593 1, 034 23, 512 8, 655 3, 762 33, 527 1,114 9, 528 5, 681 4, 783 
aT 44, 670 259 _ _ eee 47, 300 254 6, 923 62, 844 1,703 | 8, 885 6, 452 6, 451 
Eee ere 29, 275 10, 280 29, 566 819 8, 304 380 6, 183 51, 759 546 5, 589 5, 796 8, 207 

EE ee 11, 701 1, 324 3, 423 1, 258 12, 748 62 1, 863 9, 589 525 1, 909 1, 337 3, 561 
SS SS Sees 17, 422 7, 937 21, 303 635 11, 958 50 2, 928 14, 996 3, 725 3,111 1, 382 4, 850 
Massachusetts.............._- ‘ 9, 801 23, 681 1, 120 72, 034 27 9, 229 122, 537 , 928 | 10, 661 5, 916 11, 872 
EEE na 70, 953 13, 258 30, 207 702 84, 553 382 9, 472 138, 861 1, 547 | 13, 166 7, 296 8, 482 
ee eae 65, 711 7, 085 17, 814 793 49, 586 2, 952 7, 681 63, 071 881 9, 006 | 6, 510 3, 266 
meet Ee an eee |S Re See ae 469 1,111 143 6, 412 46, 422 | 848 5, 808 5, 407 7,417 
SS 74, 387 8, 351 20, 246 3, 543 39, 423 13, 107 11, 231 102, 397 | 1, 737 | 11,614 | 7, 325 7, 767 
SE 12, 652 2, 189 5, 095 127 9, 304 7,363 2, 444 18, 041 1,424 3, 020 | 1, 320 4, 310 
EEE, Sean 27, 376 4, 838 10, 915 605 12, 278 10, 161 3, 531 28, 565 570 | 4,746 | 3, 602 | 2, 445 
(*: sie 2, 142 117 283 10 Sees 446 2,419 | 123 | 241 177 | 1,475 
New Hampshire...........-- 4,149 336 891 311 | 9,219 29 799| 9 713|  264| 1,169 | 87 3, 622 
ec ricnnemadibcwe 28,321 | 11,377 25, 144 614 | 482,400 97 8, 722 92, 677 2,577 | 8,111 6, 599 11, 008 
New Mexico............-..... 3, 857 | L 4, 468 200 2, 035 732 2, 321 11, 299 525 1, 37 2, 108 3, 119 
ee 110, 019 35, 493 70, 694 2,640 | 310,692 599 18, 253 236, 615 5, 230 | 32,079 20, 464 23, 025 
North Carolina. .............. 2, 265 7, 913 21, 361 1, 953 , 681 162 7, 492 47, 087 1,952 | 8, 487 | 8, 123 10, 196 
North 7, 939 1, 997 5, 587 115 6, 736 30, 004 3, 413 14, 071 546 | 4,124 3, 262 600 
ae 111,337 | 10,912 31, 203 3, 935 106, 045 351 4, 060 , 925 803 | 18, 531 | 8, 225 8, 821 
in cin.ciccibsdntheneasion 66,141 | 15,799 36, 342 2,029 | 417,009 1, 164 9, 467 65, 046 3,162 | 14, 236 7, 740 | 5,000 
na saci deuiceibime 18, 811 | 1, 599 3, 547 432 13, 883 456 2, 421 17,717 1, 028 3, 247 | 1, 518 | 3, 647 
Pennsylvania................. 87, 231 | , 802 56, 776 12, 160 272, 728 131 18, 614 240, 951 | 4,722 | 28,770 | 12,926 21, 184 
Rhode Island. -.-............- 6, 265 | 1, 057 863 450 | 411,800 17 1, 471 15, 087 306 1, 460 1, 346 3, S41 
South Carolina... ..-....--.... 24, 007 | 4, 210 12, 339 870 805 1, 323 5, 351 45, 690 3,017 6, 310 4, 265 7, 235 
ER 16, 285 2, 199 4, 232 6, 433 20, 660 3, 019 15, 658 672 5, 804 3, 57 737 
SR icine neniecenecnnn 1, 946 9, 843 26, 365 1,415 4 5, 400 75 7, 691 q 2, 063 8, 646 5, 788 10, 339 
a a Se 113, 786 113 panalivis tap balahte 15, 622 2, 499 15, 746 105, 194 4,810 | 15,750 15, 060 21, 705 
ick A beanies ccienninenne 13, 485 3, 029 7, 425 208 4, 862 51 1, 352 12, 604 1, 763 3, 454 1, 764 1, 096 
ES SS 5, 754 427 1, 251 132 3, 480 17 577 6, 015 551 999 417 557 
aa cides 9, 957 866 3, 036 754 10, 057 100 6, 682 29, 026 1, 684 4, 985 4, 780 12, 643 
0 ES ee 37, 631 5, 742 12, 977 1, 031 34, 187 395 4, 315 45, 527 4,810 5, 870 2, 366 8, 757 
West V: Ss ae 17, 976 6, 397 18, 334 763 22, 714 87 4, 934 47, 655 4 6, 917 5, 400 2, 559 
ae 44,747 11, 058 25, 827 1, 984 53, 554 4, 475 6, 539 75, 332 742 q 5, 872 5, 972 
Ee ae 3, 041 | 626 1, 576 151 2, 968 813 4, 062 572 619 697 | 1, 584 




















1 See footnotes on table 2. 


3 Includes 31 persons not reported by States. 
2 Figures represent number of persons enrolled, by State of origin, as of last day of month. 


4 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


In February 1939 a total of $122.4 million was 
nded in 116 urban areas for payments to re- 
cipients of the special types of public assistance 
and of public and private general relief and for 
earnings of persons employed on work projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration. 
This amount does not include earnings of persons 
employed on WPA-financed projects operated by 
other Federal agencies, or of those employed on 
other Federal work and construction projects, 
earnings of students under the program of the 
National Youth Administration, and earnings of 
persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The population of the urban areas comprised 37 
percent of the total population and 66 percent of 
the urban population of the continental United 
States in 1930. 


From January to February the total amount 
expended for public and private assistance and for 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the WPA decreased $3.1 million, or 2.5 per- 
cent, thus continuing the downward movement 
begun in the previous month. Furthermore, ag- 
gregate expenditures in February were lower than 
those in any month since June 1938, when the 
total amount spent was $120.5 million. The 
decrease in the total amount expended in Feb- 
ruary was caused almost entirely by the decline 
of $3.7 million—approximately 5 percent—in the 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the WPA. 

The decrease in WPA earnings was offset in 
part by an increase in public expenditures for 
other types of assistance. Payments to recipi- 
ents of public general relief were 1.7 percent greater 
in February than in January, and the total amount 
of obligations incurred for old-age assistance, aid 


Chart 1.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-February 1939 
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tEarnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
ttEarnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
increased 0.5 percent. Expenditures for relief 
from private funds showed a drop of less than 
1 percent from January to February, but, because 
of the small volume of such expenditures, the 
effect of this decline on the total was almost 
imperceptible. 

In 79 of the 116 urban areas total expenditures 
for public and private assistance and WPA earn- 
ings declined from January to February. In only 
13 of the 79 areas, however, were the declines 10 
percent or more. On the other hand, in only 3 
of the 37 urban areas in which the expenditures 
rose were the increases as much as 10 percent. 

The total volume of assistance and earnings in 
the 116 urban areas was approximately 20 percent 
greater in February 1939 than in the same month 
of the previous year. Earnings of persons em- 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA in- 
creased 36.1 percent, and the amount of obliga- 
tions incurred for the three special types of public 
assistance increased 14.6 percent for February 1939 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-February 1939 
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as compared with February 1938; general relief 
from public funds and from private funds declined 
6.4 percent and 14.7 percent, respectively. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 116 urban areas, February 1939 


[Corrected to Apr. 20, 1939] 





Percentage change from— | Percentage distribution of amount 

































































he | 
Type of administrative agency — “ed Amount ? Jaruery 1939in— | February 1938 in— 
. a oe — -— we January | February 
, 1939 1939 1938 
—— Amount | yo pee Amount | 
ED A ae |) |ogiaa. 425,516 |... = | +19.4 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Public agencies. _..............-.--...--- @) $121, 545,830 |... a! cisccieaal Sel. <a). | ee 9.0 
Agencies administering: 
General relief *__.........__._..--- 1,001, 874 29, 139, 199 +3.9 +1.7 —6.8 —6.4 23.8 22.8 30.4 
Special types of eee bitihostiital 656, 545 17, 938, 176 +1.1 +.5 +12.3 +14. 6 14.7 14.2 15.2 
Old-age assistan re 521, 375 12, 577, 818 +.6 .2 +10.0 +11.4 10.3 10.0 11.0 
Aid to dependent children 7_. 112, 623 4, 645, 043 3.7 +14 +23.6 +24.9 3.8 3.6 3.6 
Aid to the blind 7____.._.__.-.- 22, 547 715, 315 .3 +.4 +14.4 +12.9 6 .6 6 
Works Progress Administration *_ __-_- (°) 74, 468, 455 ( —4.7 (*) +36. 1 60.8 | 62.3 53.4 
Private agencies #_............------| $879, 686 |... —.2 | A: Mat. - ae, en 1.0 
Nonsectarian agencies__.__..__________. 20, 115 376, 639 8 +1.5 —10.7 —17.4 | * x 4 
“ee 6, 348 168, 154 9 +1.6 —9.1 —8.9 | a a a 
Catholic agencies. -.......__________-- 10, 639 181, 625 .9 —1.8 —10.8 —13.7 | 3 2 i 
| z= a 6, 576 31, 661 .6 —11.3 —7.6 —13.4 | (1) (11) (1!) 
Other private agencies___..__________- 10, 456 121, 607 9 —1.8 —11.0 —18.1 1 2 


























1 Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting amount of relief 
failed to report number of cases aided. 

3 Figures do not include cost of administration, or of materials, equipment, 
and other items incident to operation of work programs. 

3 Total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either 
group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 

ae since an unknown number of cases receive relief from more than 1 


type of agency. 

‘ "Tiedetes estimates amounting to $107,601. 

5 Public agencies administered $1,566 of private funds while private agen- 
cies administered $25,519 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed 
from public and private sources, respectively, were $121,569,783 and $855,733. 


* Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

7 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the act. 

‘Ff from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons em oo on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not avail- 
able for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than 
those operated by the WPA. 

* Data not available. 
10 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
1! Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, February 1939 


[Corrected to Apr. 20, 1939] 





State and city 





—_—— 





California: 
Los Angeles. - - ---- 


a 
Sacramento....--- 
San Diego. .-.--------- 
San Francisco. - . - -- 
Colorado: Denver. --- 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport - . - .-- - 
Hartford 
New Britain_-...... 
New Haven... 
Delaware: Wilmingto 


District of Columbia: Wash- 


a 
Florida: 
Jacksonville -. . 
Sa 
Georgia: Atlanta. --- 
Illinois: 
a 
Springfield. - ..... 
Indiana: 
Evansville. _. 
Fort Wayne--- 
Indianapolis. - 
South Bend... 
Terre Haute._. 
Iowa: 
Des Moines. - - - 
Sioux City..... , 


Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: 


New Orleans. - 
Shreveport. ..__- 
Maine: Portland... __-- 
Maryland: Baltimore _- 

Massachusetts: 
i= 
Brockton. 
Cambridge. . _.-. 
Fall River___._. 
Lawrence... _. 
Lynn...... 
Malden... ___ 
New Bedford. 
Newton__.__. 
Springfield _ . 


Pontiac......_. 

Saginaw__.___. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth a 

Minneapolis... __. 

_ 
Missouri: 

Kansas City___. 
St. Louis... _- 
Nebraska: Omaha_. 

New Jersey: 
Jersey City.............. 
Newark 


Trenton._._.._. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| 
; Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
Pet from— 
: eited vate 
Area included Total ! pee oa funds § 
General —_ id to | Aidto | WPA Janu- | Febru- 
Total : assist- | dependent 5 
| relief ? ance | children 2 | the blind #| earnings ¢ ary 1939|ary 1938 
| 
| —— i 
$679, 302 | $679, 195 $7,291 | $22,105 | $19, 595 $783 | $629, 421 $107 | +0.9| +619 
145,264 | 144,932 1, 010 7, 668 1, 467 162 | 134,625 —3.4| +26.3 
a 5, 984, 5, 960, 947 | 1,658,919 | 1, 668, 471 192,619 | 146,258 | 2,294,680 | $23,387| +24] +226 
END Wie cic 1, 473, 352 | 1,470,208 | 279,720 | 242, 287 49, 050 22,459 | 876, 692 3,144) —.5| +94 
ising 328,551 | 326, 702 72,260 | 102,897 18, 147 7,049 | 126,349 1,849| +44] +146 
D eoinencie 677,390 | 676,517 145,274 | 207, 455 20, 923 9,325 | 293, 873| +.7|) —48 
|-----d0..--.------ 2, 000, 420 | 1, 983, 505 , 305, 721 43, 460 22,886 | 1, 251, 699 16,915} +.4| +9.6 
eR 715,006 | 712,417 79,728 | 304, 263 49, 903 3, 523 5, 000 2,589 | —4.2 —.5 
i: eee 546, 203 544,009 | 65,974 25, 105 5, 852 272 | 7 446,806 $2,194) -—1.8| +30.7 
Ly" * “Sees 295,302 | 279,005 | %65, 183 43, 782 6, 594 576 | 162,870 16,297 | —10.0| +65.1 
ey eee 96, 031 95,658 | ¢ 16, 951 10, 058 2, 110 66, 142 373 | -29.9| +3.9 
soni Ms ited Ao 678,003 | 673,329 | #79, 499 43, 337 7, 854 850 | 7 541,789 674) —4.3| +242 
Comite. <s24-.<; 214,381 | 209, 636 51, 996 16, 306 gf Siew ae 132, O11 $4,745 | —3.1| +429 
is Aap 876,282 | 857,874 | 45,232 83, 260 46, 929 5,957 | 676,496 | $18,408) -—1.3| +46.9 
| County.........| 416, 787 415, 846 5, 997 46, 891 6, 087 3, 020 851 941; -—19| +65.2 
|.....do...........| 184,542 | 180,367 5, 657 44, 646 8, 816 3, 101 118, 147 4,175 | —3.2| +789 
a Renee 705,381 | 699, 621 25, 332 32, 282 19, 010 2,006 | 620,901 5,760 | +.7| +47.4 
eee \11, 013, 530 |10, 923, 666 | 3,345,377 | 990, 853 78, 793 75, 746 |*6, 432, 897 89,864 | —1.2]| +32.7 
Dias 290,973 | 288, 189 58, 588 34, 620 1, 838 4, 188, 763 2,784} —.1| +68.2 
do..........-| 387,262} 386,730 60, 437 34, 253 17, 120 1,523 | 273,397 532} +1.0| +38.0 
oF 302,534 | 290,725 | 45, 281 32, 422 20, 1,372 | 199,792 2,809} +9.7| +344 
Mscictianas 1, 163,759 | 1,155,327 | 152,498 | 113,023 68, 377 6,120} 815,309 8,432 | +7.0| +17.5 
do...........| 389,984 | 389, 460 56,7 29, 942 7, 782 941 , 000 524} +5.5| +23.7 
we ae 415,246 | 414, 446 19, 690 41, 003 15, 464 2,001 | 336, 288 800; —.8| +35.4 
do...........| 516,202 | 514,719 63, 482 82, 486 3, 720 4,460 | 360, 571 1,483 | -—7.7| 4.2 
a Mlcsnstepeeatcie 231,632 | 230,703 72, 631 37, 599 #3, 900 1,506 | 115,067 929) -4.4) +481 
See 365,192 | 364,914 31, 844 31, 289 14, 785 1,774 | 285,222 278 | —2.1| +341 
ee © SRS 137,113 | 136, 783 14, 155 17, 350 8, 189 1, 066 96, 023 330} +1.5| 41.7 
vislesessdoded 211,120 | 210,324 60, 658 34, 146 13, 935 1,772 99, 813 796 | —7.0| +18.3 
--do..........| 370,395 | 362,566 | * 23, 305 31, 432 anes 296, 6*7,829| —5.5| +47.5 
Parish _......... 1, 174, 749 | 1, 165, 381 38, 467 56, 065 73, 271 3,634 | 903,044 $9,368; —.4| 421.3 
a epee | 51,595 | 51, 306 | 7, 304 11, 977 10, 638 290 21, 239} +3.9| +89.7 
City........---.| 166,317 | 164, 249 | 27, 580 17, 513 3, 296 1,249 | 7 114,611 2,068 | +8.9| +148 
(a 892,555 | 876,331 | 269,075 | 158,598 | 160,724 9,074 | 278, 16,224| +1.5| +148 
Oi vinciicinns | 3, 011, 663 | 2,937,255 | 500,611 395,626 | 194, 660 7,634 | 1,838, 724 74,408 | —10.2| +26.9 
icine | 250,522 | 247,289 | 39, 257 55, 7, 301 464 | 144, 267 3,253 | —13.8| +21.2 
ef eae 296,604 | 292,961) 77,087 38, 552 15, 583 810 | 160,979 3,643 | —9.5| +21.0 
~ “Se -| 338,757 | 338,607 | 48,314 53, 977 12, 064 883 | 223,369 150} -—98| +9.7 
MC coacuacnancad 202,750 | 201, 859 26, 111 41, 906 | 5, 357 565 | 127,920 891 | —20.2| +23.4 
decane | 380,422 | 378,515 | 60,648 | 62.944| 14,653 802 | 239, 468 1,907 | —16.2| +10.8 
if Seat | 314,513 | 311,839) 52,883 72, 199 | 9, 314 658 | 176,785 $2,674 | —12.9| +21.2 
a area 130,991 | 130, 952 42, 919 29, 743 | 4, 744 260 53, 286 39} -—9.1 +6.4 
_.do..........| 332,814] 330,834 | 75,998 74, 188 11, 134 811 | 168,703 1,980 | —14.4| +242 
rN EGY 110, 647 108, 671 | , 033 16, 478 8, 289 106 43, 765 1,976 | —8.2| +22.6 
do..........| 415,509 | 410,432| 128,434| 72,601| 16,957 698 | 193,742] %5,077| —11.7| +16.6 
do.........-| 524,465 | 520,384 | 184,843 82,727 | 22,940 933 228, 941 4,081 | —8.0| +23.7 
| | | 
County. .......-| 4,928,948 | 4,911,645 | 853,568 | 251,451 | 334,694 4,859 | 3,467,073 | 17,303| +.7| +17.2 
do.........-| 511,508 | 511,236 117,433 | 51, 034 | , 634 480 | 318, 655 272} +1.4| +21 
do. . | 717,924 717,139 | 72,122) 94,120 35, 424 | 1,550 | 513,923 $785} +.1) +36.1 
do..........| 446,411 446, 214 79, 320 46, 085 | 29, 390 | 495 290, 924 197 | +6.2) +11.0 
do----.----) 244,419 | 248,805) 83,138 | 27,560} 17, 052 | 472 | 145,673 54 | +7.6| +49.1 
| 
do..........| 833,864} 827,881 | 185,323 | 110,518 | 30, 457 2,210 | 499,373 5,983 | —4.2| +244 
do..........| 1,819,518 | 1,811,145 | 517,732 | 291,115 | 45, O71 | 4,424 | 952,803 8,373 | —3.9| +7.3 
teins | 1,013,049 | 1,007,908 | 291,038 | 112,219 | 20, 845 | 2,834 | 580, $5,141 | —17.7| +48 
| | 
ee | 1,033,823 | 1,023,241 | * 107,055 156, 709 | 8, 833 | 10,600 | 740,044 | ©10,582| —.6| +52.1 
City and county.) 2, 144, 487 | 2, 120, 140 169,885 | 202,449 | 37,496 | 17,350 | 1, 692, 960 347} —1.0] 441.5 
County.......-- | 605, 563 | 54, 610 $8,393 | 84,515 29, 025 | 2,081 | 470,506| ¢10,953| —8.4 +.8 
i tas, | 1,150,575 | 1,150,142} 187,500 | 22, 885 | 98,349 1,037 | 7945, 311 433 | ~4.2| +32.6 
/ RT | 1,757,441 | 1,754,987 | 566, 016 | ,245| 66, 971 4 7 1,065,791 $2,454) —7.0| 43.1 
do. -| 369,150 | 367.216 91,8721 16,289 14, 076 | 1 244, 282 1,934| +42] +62 





Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, February 1939—Continued 


[Corrected to Apr. 20, 1939] 





















































| 
| 
Public funds | chen tii 
Privat — 
Fy | : » 1 vate 
State and city Area included Total i | as funds § ee 
~ d-age Ald to : 'D 
Total —— assist- | dependent Rn ahead | WPA 7 | Janu- | Febru. 
— ance | children 3 | he blind *| earnings | ary 1939)ary 1938 
| Ei, | |__|. 

New York: | 
ii ccnhiacn n= | City.........-..] $265,303 | $262,948 | $54,603 | $13, 542 $4, 065 | $640 | ’ $190, 098 $2,355 | -3.4| 4491 
eee | County......... 1, 702,815 | 1,688,651 | 874,884 | 104, 058 69, 470 4,433 | 635, 806 14,164 | -123| <9 
New Rochelle. _._._._. | ee es | 109,548 | 109,325 72, 838 10, 872 7, 837 29| 17,749 2233) -45| =g3 
a a “ae |21, 987, 252 |21, 808,007 | 7, 254,879 | 1,310,358 | 1, 228, 050 36, 704 |11, 978,016 | $179,245; —22| 45) 
N ae BES * SeRewescs | 165, 006 163, 983 73, 940 7, 910 6, 977 112 | 775,044 1,023 | —26| +227 
RES eT “aR | 940,819 | 936,903 | 472,541 | 105, 911 44, 517 2,517 | 7311, 507 3,826 | —3.4) +145 
SS | County.......-.| 649,978 645, 457 | 6335, 594 68, 865 22, 674 1, 042 217,282 | $84,521) —3.9/| 467 
— es —, See ees a Penge ese 25,636 | = 13,7 353 | 7 132, 434 2,781 | +20] 469 

SERS TE Wisninkc asks ‘ 16, 34 22, 156 19, 786 463 185, 7 , 552 —4, 

North Carolina: ” as +o) 
ee i eee 142, 243 142, 243 2, 266 10, 749 4, 699 945 eee —2.9 |} +493 
__ ___ _SOSTREE, eee eres 98, 947 98, 405 5, 844 15,368 | 6, 109 1,368 | 69, 716 542 | +2.5| +¢n4 
Greensboro_.--.......--- JERS: do..........] 102,405 102, 428 1, 992 15, 992 | 6, 607 | 1, 252 76, 585 * 67 +.8 |) +491 

<< ice ceoies Ste TEED | 119, 838 115, 212 5, 500 13, 270 | 5, 296 | 1, 025 | 90, 121 4,626 | —1.8| +365 
0: 

| ee, oe —— 1, 267, 795 | 1, 265, 136 75, 756 72,577 | 17,556 1,930 | 1,097,317 2,659 | —5.2) +601 
a eats do..........| 568,060 | 567, 957 50, 766 75,036 | 11, 680 2,033 | 428, 442 103 | —4.3| +644 
es oer SRE | 1,277,691 | 1,262,301 | 284,689 177,832| 41,446 5,461 | 752,873 15,390 | +1.0| +136 
Cleveland. -_--_--- eit anid areas | 5,442, 565 | 5, 404,834 528,513 | 215,577 | 105,043 7, 646 | 4, 548, 055 37,731 | —.8| +629 

ee se “peel | 972,063 | 970,212 | 126,421 | 145,464 | 21,303| 6,057 | 670, 967 1,851 | —5.9!| +374 
Dayton..._.- AR er ae | 685, 560 684, 068 127, 191 100, 787 15, 519 | 2,470 | 438.101 1,492 | —9.6| +256 
3S Gee See | 224, 834 224, 834 29, 003 53, 654 | 5, 201 | f° ee!) ee +57,2 
_ “epeseaee ae Sa “ee: 1,381,998 | 1,381,545 | 176,334 | 117,243 16,871 | 4,376 | 1,066,721 | 453 | ~9.7) +278 
bn int er _ SRARABRES | 693, 661 693, 297 59, 048 47,644 | 13, 800 3,093 | 569,712 | 364 | —3.2] +4475 

Oklahoma: Tulsa--.........-|-.--- _ SS 262,359 | 256,073 14, 411 88,700 | 18, 309 | 2,665 | 131, 988 | 6, 286 —.9|} +171 

Oregon: Portland... ......-|....- do_..........| 727,004 | 724,451 117, 904 153, 398 | 18, 024 | 4,685 | 430, 440 | 2,553 | —3.9| +106 

Pennsylvania: | | 
a do 350, 269 | 349, 463 61, 936 24, 989 | 9, 907 5,295 | 247, 336 | $806; +.9! 4119 

ES nn a eae 381,619 | 381,553 77, 836 | 32, 380 | 13, 037 5,994 | 252,306 | 66 —2.0 | +178 
ees a Sas | 350,043 | 349, 265 55, 664 | 25, 087 | 12, 649 | 5,370 | 250, 495 | 778 | —6.6| +176 
a 353,798 | 351, 931 82,239 | 32,796 14, 600 7,167 | 214, 129 | 1,867 | —27]| +199 
a Mab. 464,868 | 464,806 | 114,534 | 48, 644 13,496 | 7.774 | 280,358 62| —3.4| +28) 
Ss, Se “eee 596,012 | 595, 584 134, 680 | 40, 427 | 25, 451 7,215 | 387,811 428 +2.3 |) +630 
a Ia “aera | 4, 644, 236 | 4,595,911 | 2,521,380 | 359,376 210, 678 67,551 | 1, 436, 926 648.325 | —27) +83 
EASE RE” “eI | 4, 266,935 | 4,246,257 | 1,455,171 | 245,637 | 123, 651 7,318 | 2,384,480 | $20,678 | —2.3) +235 
ss ./. 22. “Sasa | 481,112} 479,935 99, 918 | 40, 704 11, 164 9,420 | 318,720) 1,177) —21/] +202 

EE re eee ae rere 1, 263, 152 | 1,259,883 | 208,771 | 54, 523 31 296 9, 536 955, 757 | $3,269 | —4.2| +109 
Wilkes-Barre_..........-|_. EE 1, 698, 570 | 1,697,092 | 348, 993 | 60, 745 | 44, 884 13, 687 | 1, 228, 783 | 1,478 | —2.1 +87 

Rhode Island: Providence.__| City............| 895,759 | 890,135 | 153,640 | 52, 528 | 19, 317 | 368 | 7 664, 282 5, 624 | 7.1) +102 

South Carolina: Charleston.| County________- | 212, 689 211, 991 | 4, 484 | 10, 492 4,374 563 192, 078 | 698 | +4.5 +87.0 

Tennessee: | 
ee ae OE cea 129, 213 128, 893 | 3, 431 16, 744 | 15, 618 88S 92, 212 320 | —27.4 +5.2 
OS PS “ae 292, 397 287, 291 3, 601 | 36, 746 | 19, 599 | 4,082 | 223, 263 5,106 | +3.3 | +47.6 

n ESR AE “a 201, 567 199, 700 4,913 | 25, 867 | 16, 940 | 2, 533 | 149, 447 1,867 | —11.8 —38.4 

exas: 
EE ee a ee a 370, 258 | 27, 240 | 89, 412 eae 252, 718 6 3, 806 —.4|) +300 
NE SS Bes See 93, 879 93, 516 | 91 | 4 | =a Ca eas 81, 328 363 | +15.1 | +638 
A VERT ae | 348, 454 348, 156 23, 626 | (SSeS ae 257, 155 298 | +1.5 | +27.7 
OS eS ms | PERS 339, 748 337, 134 | 34, 446 | 74, 659 sia 228, 029 2,614 | +7.5| +248 
San Antonio____- SS Soa ees. llU IE: eee 65, 066 RELA eT 297, 230 4,396 | +11.2| +67.7 
«ae Frage Lake City... ..-- |-----d0...........| 442,072 | 440, 168 45,750 | 92,147 36, 402 1, 087 264, 782 19 1, 904 +.2| +216 
4 | | | | | 
| ee  — | 149,856 | 148, 912 7,912 2,974 971 716 136, 339 6944 | +19.7 | +1145 
GSE Se EIS | 176,798 | 170,858 29, 763 8, 141 1, 293 691 130, 970 5, 940 —1.3) +426 
| aes «ce 36, 804 | 36, 804 | 3, 050 2, 641 576 353 30, 184 |... +.3 |) +113 

Washington | 
ee | County.. | 1,068, 783 | 1, 062, 863 152, 681 231, 890 36, 451 8, 234 633, 607 5,920; —1.5| —15.2 
TT ae do...........| 502,060 | 502,060 56, 529 93, 189 20, 376 2, 795 i —.7| —132 

West Virginia: Huntington_-_|____- eee a 220, 452 12, 454 | 10, 746 5, 187 718 191, 347 718 | —4.1 +36.1 

Wisconsin: | | 
VE oees Ecsta do...........| 266,129 | 265,824 | 35, 397 | 21, 066 15, 449 1, 423 192, 489 305 —.8| +288 
4S St ee ~§ jee 36, 187 | 44, 553 21, 57: 990 204, 273 260 +.3 +32.2 
SE Se do...........| 2,520,357 | 2,510,812 504, 929 177, 649 104, 839 8, 533 | 1,714, 842 69, 545 —4.4 +30.0 

Sa a ae es ee | 259, 175 64, 510 24, 739 18, 634 820 150, 472 902 1.0 +52.0 
1 Figures do not include cost of administration, or of materials, equipment, these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
and other items incident to operation of work programs. operated by the WPA. 
2 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on basis of need. 6 Includes estimate. 
3 Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 7 Figures relate to county. 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the act. § Figures relate to city. 
4 from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- * Estimated. 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 10 Figures incomplete, since data are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 


all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not available for 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, March 1939 


which 643,919 received relief amounting to 
$21,487,647. For the 18 agencies the increase 
from February to March was less than 2 percent 
in the number of cases aided and less than 5 percent 
in the amount of relief granted. The increase in 
obligations incurred was probably caused in part 
by the fact that March had 3 more days than 
February. Thirteen agencies reported increases 


Data on general relief operations during the 
month of March were received from 18 agencies in 
16 cities. Figures for Cincinnati are included in 
the tabulations for the first time. The report 
from Minneapolis was not received in time to be 
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included, and reports from Boston and New 
Orleans were not available. With these three 
exceptions, the data cover all cities in the United 
States with populations of more than 400,000, and 
also Rochester, New York, which is somewhat 
smaller. 

Any comparison of figures for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco with those for other cities should 
take into consideration the fact that the State 
Relief Administration aids employable cases and 
the county departments of public welfare aid un- 
employable cases. It should be noted, also, that 
the relief agency in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause of a shortage of relief funds, accepts only 
unemployable cases, including some cases tempo- 
rarily unemployable. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In March, the aggregate number of open cases 
on the rolls of the 18 agencies was 676,750, of 


in the amount of relief granted; the increases 
amounted to 13 percent in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh, and to less than 10 percent in all 


other agencies. 


(See table3.) Fifteen agencies re- 


ported an increase in the number of cases aided; 
the increase amounted to 15 percent in San 
Francisco (State Relief Administration) and to 
less than 5 percent in the other agencies. 


Data are available for 14 agencies, from which 


it was possible to compute the average amount of 
relief per family case and per single-person case. 
The average amount ranged from $25.74 in Cin- 


cinnati to $51.35 in San Francisco (Public Welfare 
Department) per family case and from $8.29 in 
St. Louis to $31.03 in New York per single-person 
case. The average amount of relief per case does 
not necessarily reflect standards or adequacy of 
relief. Many factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing data for the various 
cities. Among these are community differences 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, March 1939 























: , Average amount rane Sapam 
| Number o ; 
City or county agency | cases receiving —S* 
| relief Per family | Persingle- | Number of | Amount of 
case person case cases relief 

Baltimore.. } 9, 573 $255, 965 (2) (2 +1.6 —2.1 
Buffalo. ___- 23, 987 903, 484 $42. 83 20. 15 +3.2 +1.2 
Chicago. .___. } 3 113, 848 33, 164, 029 () @) +3.3 +3.1 
Cincinnati __ 10, 265 244, 433 25. 74 17.30 +.9 —4.9 
Cleveland. __. 19, 455 468, 934 29. 04 15. 87 +1.8 +8.1 
Detroit. . : 2 | 22, 656 823, 764 38. 79 26. 07 +2.8 +13.4 
District of Columbia 1, 792 48, 741 32. 09 19. 39 +3.8 +8.8 
Los Angeles: ¢ 

Department of Charities 17, 256 387, 205 34. 85 16. 25 —4.1 —.5 

State Relief Administration | 35, 543 1, 311, 962 41. 57 17. 57 +1.4 +3.4 
Milwaukee‘... 22, 647 § 580, 279 31. 69 11.76 —.1 +7.9 
Newark...______ } 16, 932 525, O11 36. 55 20. 59 —4.3 —-1.7 
New York____- | 175, 950 7, 303, 981 47. 20 31. 03 +.9 +14 
Philadelphia_. | 87, 957 2, 843, 242 (2) (2) +2.1 +13.0 
Pittsburgh *____ | 6 54, 212 1, 642, 057 () (’) +1.9 +13.2 
Rochester___ 10, 441 438, 894 47. 20 18. 44 +1.6 +3.7 
St. Louis. _____. 7, 881 164, 999 27. 82 8. 29 +4.3 +7.5 
San Francisco: 

Public Welfare Department 3, 699 107, 372 51. 35 21. 80 +.3 —.1 

State Relief Administration . 9, 825 273, 295 40. 59 16. 70 +14.8 +8. 4 











! Figures do not include the cost of administration; of materials, equip- 
ment, and other items incident to the operation of work programs; or expense 
for special programs, hospitalization, and burials. 

? Data not available. 

+ Includes 9,442 cases receiving $202,941 in aid from special departments: 
Transportation Service, 742 cases, $20,119; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 
2,222 cases, $51,526; Nursing Home Service, 26 cases, $920; Veterans’ Service, 
3,442 cases, $113,670; and Shelter Division, 3,010 cases, $16,706. 


Bulletin, May 1939 


‘ Includes data for entire county in which city is located. 

5 Includes $22,718 which was estimated as covering the cost of operating the 
commissary. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during the month. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
March 1939 














Percent of general relief cases in house- 
holds receiving '— 
amend . " 
City or county agency | ©! 855 a | Vee Aid to 
receiving) wp, | ines | ploy- | oj4age|depend- 
relief earn- | {rom | ment ist t 
- regular} com- | Sit il 
28S lemploy-| pensa- | ®2°° pm 
ment tion 
eS 0.9 1.4 1.6 31.3 
7.1 8.4 3 2.0 11 
2.9 (2) (@) 2.0 (?) 
2.7 1.9 3 .9 (4) 
15.0 6.1 4 |. ty Se 
11.0 6.3 1.5 4} SS 
Los Angeles: State 
Relief Adm______.__ 4 32, 321 1.4 (?) 3 | a eer 
Milwaukee._..._.___- 647 19.0 5.6 12 2 
SSS 16, 932 3.9 23.7  ) a es 
New York_____....._- 175, 950 8.0 (2) 3.5 20 
Philadelphia. _-___.-_- 481, 350 .6 (?) 5 (?) (3) 
| ES 4 49, 236 2.8 (?) a) () (?) 
Sp ahtacheecanaeesensiondl 10, 441 7.2 14.4 6 4.8 2.6 
Francisco: State 
Relief Adm._______- 48, 432 22] © i Se aan 























! Data on the number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and 
Rochester. Such cases amount to only 0.1 percent of the cases receiving 
relief in these cities. 

3 Data not available. 

3 Unemployment compensation not yet payable in Illinois. 

4 Cases open on last day of month. 

§ Less than 0.1 percent. 

* Base used is number of cases receiving relief, rather than figures shown in 
first column of this table. 


with respect to the cost of living, agency differ- 
ences in administrative practice with respect to 
items included in the budget and methods of dis- 
tribution of relief, the proportion of cases in 
which general relief was supplementary to other 
income or assistance, and turn-over in case loads. 


General Relief in Addition to WPA Earnings or 
Public Assistance 


Thirteen of the fifteen agencies administering 
relief to employable cases reported the number 
receiving general relief to supplement earnings from 
WPA employment. Baltimore does not grant 
relief to cases with members employed on WPA 
projects, and figures were not available for St. 
Louis. Between 10 and 20 percent of the relief 
cases in Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Detroit were 
cases in which assistance was granted to supple- 
ment WPA earnings. In the other 10 agencies 
such cases constituted no more than 8 percent of 
the cases receiving relief. (See table 4.) Less than 
5 percent of the cases in agencies reporting these 
items received either old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, or aid to the blind, except in 
Baltimore where 31 percent of the cases were also 
receiving grants for aid to dependent children. 
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Case Turn-Over 


The number of general relief cases opened and 
closed during March and accession and separation 
rates for each agency are presented in tables 5 
and 6. The turn-over in case load was relatively 
high in Detroit and in the agencies of the State 
Relief Administration in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. In both Detroit and San Franciseo 
(State Relief Administration) accession and sepa- 
ration rates were 38 and 30, respectively, and in 
Los Angeles (State Relief Administration) they 
were 22 and 20. Accession rates in other agencies 
ranged from 5.9 in New York to 15.5 in Mil 
waukee, and separation rates from 6.1 in Buffalo 
to 17.7 in Cincinnati. The case load was rela- 
tively stable in 7 agencies—Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
and San Francisco (Public Welfare Depart- 
ment)—in which both accession and separation 
rates were below 10. 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, March 1939 





Percent opened for specified 
mn 











| reasc 
} | a Re ees ee 
Num- | Cessa- 
| Acces- 
; > | Der of | } tion of 
City or county agency | cases | =, | Loss of | Loss of | unem-| 4p 
opened | | WPA | regular) ploy- other 
employ-employ-| ment r 
| | ment ment com- enscas 
| | } pensa- 
} | tion 
Baltimore... ... led aceon a 9.8 2.5 31.2 2.2 64.1 
is al ial 1, 682 7.3 | 9.8 55.4 2.3 32.5 
SERN 9, 599 | 8.3 | 38.1 33.0 (2) 28.9 
Cincinnati__._.._._- 1, 420 13.0 11.2 8.9 79.9 
Cleveland... ... . 1,907 | 9.6) 56.9 12.5 3 30.3 
Detroit .____. cas 6,870 | 37.8 a 14.2 23.7 55.0 
District of Columbia ?. 27 | a ad saraaat 100.0 
Los Angeles: } | | 
Department of | 
Charities 3__ - 1, 394 | 8.2) 100.0 
State Relief Admin- 
istration. was 6,915 | 21.6} 11.9 39.7 7.3 41.1 
Milwaukee. . VERE 3,042) 15.5 16.3 19.5 2.7 61.5 
ET FS 6.4 36.3 36.9 s 26.0 
New York..............| 10,052 5.9} 130] (4 24/ 
Philadelphia._..........| 6,857 | 8.4) 2.6 43.8 6.3 26.3 
eae | 4,673 | 9.4} 22.9 43.4 12.6 21.1 
Rochester. ............ 75 | 6.5 | 9.5 40.3 5.9 44.3 
iO eae 774) 10.4] 35.9 9.8 a 4.0 
San Francisco: | | 
Public Welfare De- | 
partment ?#__.____- | 279 8.1 (4) (4) (4) () 
State Relief Admin- | } 
istration.......... 3, 070 37.9) (4) “ | 7.7 (4) 
| 








1 Base used is average of number of cases open at beginning of month and 
number open at end of month. 

2 Unemployment compensation not yet payable in Illinois. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

‘ Data not available. 


Effect of Employment on the Case Load 


Loss of employment, other than on WPA work 
projects, accounted for 55 percent of the openings 
in Buffalo and for 30 to 45 percent of the openings 
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in 7 of 12 other agencies reporting this item. 
Cases closed because employment was obtained 
accounted for 30 to 45 percent of the closings in 5 
of these 13 agencies—Buffalo, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. All 5 of these 
agencies, however, were among those also report- 
ing more than 30 percent of their cases opened 
because of loss of employment. 

Data on both openings and closings were avail- 
able for only 13 agencies, although 17 reported the 
number of cases closed because employment was 
obtained. Two of these agencies—the District 
of Columbia and Los Angeles (Department of 
Charities)—do not open cases for relief if there is 
an employable member in the household, and 
figures covering cases opened on loss of employment 
were not available for New York or San Francisco 
(State Relief Administration). The aggregate 
number of cases opened in March on loss of em- 
ployment exceeded, by more than 3,000, the num- 
ber closed because employment was obtained. In 
only 5 of the 13 agencies was there a net decrease 
in case load as a result of this factor. In these 
five—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Newark, 
and Rochester—the net decrease was slight. 


Effect of WPA Employment on the Case Load 


Aggregate figures for 14 agencies giving relief 
to employable cases and supplying data on the 
effect of the WPA program showed that during 


March nearly 8,000 more cases were transferred - 
to the WPA than were opened on loss of WPA 
employment. This was in contrast to February 
when the net result was the addition of 5,000 cases 
to the relief rolls because of the loss of WPA 
employment. Seven of the fourteen agencies 
reported net decreases in case load in March 
resulting from an excess of transfers to the WPA 
over lay-offs from the WPA. 

Fifty-seven percent of the cases opened in 
Cleveland and between 30 and 40 percent in 
Chicago, Newark, and St. Louis were opened 
because of the loss of WPA employment. Trans- 
fers to the WPA accounted for 51 percent of the 
closings in Los Angeles (State Relief Adminis- 
tration) and for 30 to 50 percent of the closings in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, 
and San Francisco (State Relief Administration). 


Effect of Unemployment Compensation on the 
Case Load 


Data showing the extent to which payment of 
unemployment benefits either postponed or ob- 
viated the necessity of seeking general relief are 
not available. Available figures covering the 
effect of unemployment compensation on relief 
loads indicate only the number of cases closed 
on the receipt of benefits or the number opened 
on exhaustion of benefit rights. Thirteen cities 
reported both these items for February and 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, March 1939 





























| i 
| Percent closed for specified reason 
— 
i oa Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 
i | Number of | separation | cs 
City or county agency | cases rate ! ‘[emenes an 
| closed Special Regular | Increased | Unemploy- — 
WPA? types of Other re- employ- earnings | ment com- Other 
: public as- | lief status ment or other | pensation 
| sistance obtained income received 
} 
Baltimore... _. iets | 1, 230 13.8 | 33.8 GS Baietiswnsen 14.2 6.4 1.8 35.3 5.2 
Buffalo... chsccdaamammaaed 1, 397 6.1 | 4.1 2.6 1.5 41.1 15.0 12.5 10.3 12.9 
Chicago......- eka 9, 705 8.4 | 46. 6 3.5 (3) 21.0 1.7 @.. : Lidutiouens ® 
Cincinnati. ____- 7. | 1, 925 17.7 | 22.5 ® 1.1 14.8 10.2 15.3 1.2 33.2 
Cleveland... ... eee = 1, 497 7.6 | 49.9 3.3 7.4 17.5 11.0 5.1 ES bL..ccciancl 
Detroit _. red oy 5, 529 30.4 39.7 2.9 4 10.0 15.0 2.4 9 28.7 
District of Columbia §_..___..___. 226 11.4 11.1 17.7 4 8.9 14.6 Bae, EES 47.3 
Los Angeles: | 
Department of Charities §______| 1, 942 11.4 | 11 29.3 23.8 6.1 S 7 ae 4.4 28.0 
State Relief Administration. _. 6, 239 19. 5 51.1 on 2.0 19.7 9 4.1 ® @ 
_ Seen | 3, 236 16.5 12.1 1.7 9 23.8 34.6 1.3 20.5 5.1 
a eee ef 2,049 12.4 11.9 (3) (3) 40.7 (3) 14.7 @ ¢ 
id. s) ccakacdaneiaent 12, 038 | 7.1 35. 5 4.8 ‘s 25.8 (’) 6.7 5.9 ( 
Philadelphia. - RE EAC 8, 100 | 9.9 23. 2 13.1 (3) 31.3 7.0 8.8 1.5 ¢ 
Pittsburgh..._____. deal 6,177 12.4 13.1 | 11.9 (3) 31.8 12.5 19.0 7 @ 
Rochester............. t 643 | 6.2 7.9 4.2 5.6 45.9 15.6 [i | aoe 15.2 
i i“‘w#;”:s:sC RES aia 475 6.4 29.7 10.5 3.2 | 14.1 3.2 . 9 2 See 17.0 
San Francisco: | 
Public Welfare Department *___| 272 | 7.9 |. ois 11.8 36.0 (3) () () (@) Q 
State Relief Administration __- | 2, 426 | 29.9 49.9 3 a@ 19.4 .6 4.5 () @ 
| | 























' Base used is average of number of cases open at beginning of month and 
number open at end of month. 
1 Includes cases closed by transfer to NYA and CCC. 


3 Data not available. 
4 Unemployment compensation not yet payable in Illinois, 
* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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March. In March there was a net decrease of 542 
in the aggregate relief case load as a result of this 
factor, as compared with an increase of 1,000 cases 
in February. 

In 9 of the 13 cities a net decrease in case load 
occurred in March as the result of an excess of 
closings over openings because of receipt or ex- 
haustion of benefits. Four of these cities—Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Newark, and St. Louis—are in 
States in which unemployment benefits first 
became payable in January 1939. As might be 
expected during the early stages of the program, 
only a few cases were opened in these cities be- 
cause benefit rights were exhausted, whereas 
rather large numbers of closings occurred with the 
payment of benefits. Nevertheless, the net re- 
duction in case load on receipt of benefits was 
very small, even in cities in which the payment of 
benefits began in 1939. 

The payment of unemployment benefits did 
not result in a net decrease in the case load in five 
cities—Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Roch- 
ester, and San Francisco. In Detroit, 12 times 


as many cases were opened in March follow 
exhaustion of benefit rights as were closed op 
receipt of benefits; in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
and San Francisco the number of openings was 
twice as large as the number of closings. 

In March, almost one-fourth of the openings in 
Detroit and 13 percent of the openings in Pitts. 
burgh were attributed to cessation of unemploy- 
ment benefits; in the remaining cities less than 8 
percent of the cases opened were accounted for 
by exhaustion of benefit rights. About 22 per. 
cent of the closings in St. Louis, 19 percent in 
Pittsburgh, and between 13 and 15 percent in 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Newark were effected 
because of the payment of benefits; in the other 9 
cities less than 9 percent of the cases dropped 
from the rolls were closed on receipt of benefits, 

In March, general relief was reported as sup- 
plementing unemployment compensation in 4 per- 
cent of the cases in Los Angeles and Newark. 
(See table 4.) In 11 other cities less than 2 per- 
cent of the general relief cases also received 
unemployment benefits. 


Table 7.—General relief cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment compen- 
sation in selected cities, March 1939 













































Cases opened Cases closed 
Because of cessation of unemploy- Because of receipt of unemploy- 
Number of ment compensation ment compensation 
: cases re- a 
ecsiaseciaaineatated ceiving Percent of— Percent of— 
relief Number Number 
Number Cases re- | ; Number Cases re- 
ceiving i <4 ceiving = 
relief t relief closed 
———_|_——_ _ 
EE AEE ge re ED 9, 573 73 19 | 0.2 2.2 | 1, 230 22 0.2 18 
ecient 23, 987 1, 682 38 | 2 | 2.3 1, 397 174 7 12.5 
an i ens weep inlloe 10, 265 1, 420 == os Eee 1, 925 204 2.9 15.3 
Cleveland ---_ 19, 455 1, 907 5 | (‘) 3 1, 497 77 4 5.1 
Detroit ______- 22, 656 6, 870 1, 630 | 7.2 23.7 5, 529 131 .6 2.4 
Los Angeles ?__ 52, 799 8, 309 502 | 0 6.0 | 8, 181 254 5 3.1 
| ee ae 22, 647 3, 042 82 | 4 2.7 3, 236 41 2 1.3 
Newark_____ NES LT Te 16, 932 1, 056 8 | (') s 2, 049 302 1.8 14.7 
ne nese 175, 950 10, 052 239 ‘a 2.4 12, 038 802 5 6.7 
SES Sea 87, 957 6, 857 429 | .5 6.3 8, 100 712 8 8.8 
a SENET eT 54, 212 4, 673 590 | 1.1 12.6 | 6, 177 1,175 ye 19.0 
ee PIES 10, 441 675 40 | 4) 5.9 | 643 36 3 5.6 
eee 7, 881 774 2 (1) 7) 75 106 | 1.3 22.3 
NEE ER eee 13, 524 3, 349 235 1.7 | 7.0 2, 698 110 | 8 4.1 
| | | 











i Less than 0.1 percent. 

2 Includes data on relief to employable cases administered by the State 
Relief Administration and relief to unemployable cases administered by 
the Department of Charities. For the State Relief Administration 1.4 
Soma cases receiving relief and 7.3 percent of cases opened were opened 

of cessation of unemployment compensation; 0.7 percent of cases 
eee | relief and 4.1 percent of cases closed were closed because of receipt 
benefits. 
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+ Includes data on relief to employable cases administered by the State 
Relief Administration, and relief to unemployable cases administered by 
the Public Welfare Department. For the State Relief Administration 2.4 

reent of cases receiving relief and 7.7 percent of cases opened were opened 

use of cessation of unemployment compensation; 1.1 percent of cases 
— relief and 4.5 percent of cases closed were closed because of receipt 
te) nefits. 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE . ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Wage Records 

A SUBSTANTIAL volume of requests from wage 
earners for a statement of taxable earnings is still 
being received in the Baltimore office, but the flow 
is becoming smaller and more regular. These re- 
quests amounted to approximately 1,900 per week 
for February and March as compared with a peak 
of 3,557 for the week ended October 29, 1938. By 
the end of March 1939, 81,110 requests had been 
received and 80,928 comple te statements had been 
forwarded in reply. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 

The volume of account numbers issued in 
March was the lowest yet recorded on a workday 
basis. It is probable that the account numbers 
issued each month are now reaching a point where 
they represent mainly new entrants into the labor 
market of covered employment. A total of 331,130 
account numbers was issued in March as compared 
with 311,643 in February. This latter amount is 
the smallest monthly total since the program was 
initiated. Region VII, for the seventh consecu- 
tive month, accounted for the largest part of the 
total numbers issued in March. 

As of March 31, 1939, there was a cumulative 
total of 43.7 million account numbers issued. 
Between 5 and 6 million account numbers have 


now been issued in each of 4 regions—Regions II, 
III, V, and VI. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 

March showed the largest number of claims yet 
received in Washington during a month, when 
there were 21,821 claims for lump-sum payments. 
Each month this year has exceeded the same month 
for last year. Much of the increase of 17.8 per- 
cent in March over February may be attributed 
to the greater number of working days in March. 
Claims for death payments increased 16.3 percent, 
and claims for payments at age 65 increased 
19.8 percent. 

During March, 21,670 claims were certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. This 
total is exceeded only by the totals for January 
and March 1938. The monthly increase from 
February amounted to 23.9 perceré. 
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Table 1.—Employee account numbers issued, by regions 
and States, March 19391 














Employee account 
numbers issued * 
Region ? and State 
Cumulative 
— | 
M ‘ 
nn emPaEL I rere a ME 43, 688, 719 331, 130 
Region I: 
EEE eee SS sinner 693, 562 3, 761 
| REE ies See 291, 028 1,720 
Seseneiunsite EES SEAR ES SS 1, 746, 146 7,972 
pg ER I 186, 653 1, 360 
Rhode Island_.............-- in-entininicenioicadetaianaalal 304, 518 1, 986 
|. __, SCR ERERERR Ee Se Se PERISH AT - 102, 479 663 
— II a . 
Sa a or 875, 369 452 
Region III: a ” 
Ermer een rere ren 99, 844 1, 028 
REE LLL LEIS SLATES 1, 599, 221 11, 990 
| SEES eI 3, 632, 315 20, 860 
Region IV: 
RE Oe ee 280, 292 2, 620 
RISER, 619, 646 4, 436 
North EP EE 905, 182 8, 544 
| SERS ROS erties 2 695, 238 7, 613 
1 4, eter 575, 419 2, 887 
Region V: 
ee eae es 684, 177 6, 446 
a ae AI 1, 987, 473 10, 782 
tit ities comicicsucendutmiaeianamnamine 2, 573, 625 17,770 
Region VI 
rere eee = RRR 3, 003, 078 18, 738 
ee ERS 1, 151, 763 7, 100 
SS re 871, 248 5, 765 
Region VII: 
PI iriinccoccnccinwenctientnicegeiaiaimmiiimanae 629, 079 6, 748 
RSE eS a 652, 460 8, 788 
cel “SE eer See EY TT 809, 994 12, 364 
I TIS A REEL ROE 359, 937 4, 618 
EE ee 477, 893 4, 828 
, 0 ERs EAT 726, 205 7, 341 
Region VIII: 
Di ticniietilinciainn end ewdnnanneisiguiliniamaniiasean 561, 251 4, 647 
FI ia iinicaniguinineincisitacntetennhncididinnniiaaminiall: 747, 336 4, 336 
GEE SE CES Oe 306, 726 2, 842 
ne SEES 105, 900 1,122 
ET I ss ninncinnnsctwtinnainaatemieninis 120, 105 1, 087 
ey Bae 
Se ee rene 340, 333 5, 312 
OS EE ERE E+ 454, 181 3, 106 
FE iiciincicnnnanatshvmbimionntiigenl 1, 212, 049 8, 798 
SE 606, 748 5, 379 
Region X: 
pO a ee ae eee ee 5, 788 
FINO, ccinnini assis seisivnliiobenenaghabiainitiniddiaale 116, 147 2, 207 
Riv ciinncodiecnunocewitihiinmadiaieiaal 5 17, 214 
Region XI: 
is ctsininitcss vescsiantstaiehagsaterdaiaiaahdaiinsinanean 161, 167 2,013 
RR SIR IRE ENS 341, 3,010 
ESE SSeS eet 149, 398 1,170 
Ba, onc ncvccsinccansitipinamitiiaglie 170, 217 1, 598 
| aS Se 164, 988 
a 71, 459 493 
Region XII: 
OS aa ee 2, 819, 977 26, 318 
Nevada... 43, 164 405 
To. sinccsssressris citpaiasingaierensiieiiaisittatpidaiaadaaaaeeae 370, 140 1, 826 
Se ey 611, 445 3, 749 
Territories: 
[Sor ayer 0 ostseitetbiaipilinilesiataaeeiadal 21, 536 302 
ivi recncctninabacietndtibahananne 150, 540 240 











1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative totals of account a oe 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons e 
employment, since account numbers are issued to persons who are > net ~~ 
employment covered by title II. 
2 Social Security Board administrative regions, 
- — numbers canceled for any reason. 
ev . 


Source: Bureau of Old+Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, March 19391 

































































a 
Total claims Claims for payments at age 65| Claims for death payments 
—— 
; y: 
Region * and State Number Average Number Average Number Average 
amount amount amount 
Received | Certified | °° tfied | Received | Certified | tified | Received | Certified | certified 
Cumulative through Mar. 31___.............-..--....-- 343, 621 | 324,813 | $48.40 | 153,028 | 144,785 | $49.28 | 190,593 | 180,028 $47.70 
I 21, 821 21, 670 71.15 9, 595 9, 527 73. 54 12,226 | 12,143 69, 28 
n I: 
EE ee ee eee egy 398 357 85. 37 191 172 91.83 207 185 79, 37 
I iaicecc ncn acccnsineusecoassansiacsccecos 158 147 67.15 90 87 77.42 68 60 52.6 
ERIS 922 902 84. 54 491 452 89. 76 431 450 79.30 
Sere eee 93 89 64. 83 58 58 61. 32 35 31 71.41 
Sa 207 214 77. 84 114 117 76. 45 93 97 79. 52 
eat Oe 76 78 58. 61 38 45 59. 90 38 33 56. 88 
Region 4 
aay So de ace kn niennainaiinntigcaoemoneetia 2, 475 2, 511 91. 58 981 990 95. 65 1, 494 1, 521 88.94 
oo od aciniptrnencnteswcichusunndocseokuis 75 58 68. 58 33 28 70. 76 42 30 66. 55 
Ri iirsnincnnnoncencecscecececesecnscocescccecosee 987 958 87. 69 437 413 92. 52 550 545 84.02 
- Funneyivente ae LSE TES EGS 2, 261 2, 266 79. 37 1, 156 1, 155 80. 42 1, 105 1,111 78. 28 
ion : 
ES SE Re eee Ay 96 108° 80. 77 30 34 99. 97 66 74 71.95 
M SE aaa 365 404 59. 81 139 155 62. 40 226 249 58. 
RE NS a PI 376 365 40. 81 113 121 38. 82 263 244 41. 80 
a a a Ee 353 398 49. 20 117 132 57. 33 236 266 45.16 
hen ora ae 297 322 58. 20 155 162 51.79 142 160 64. 68 
ny: 
eae sa ss enenaannnedonnmmnmial 382 319 54. 55 133 108 66. 97 249 211 48.19 
Reh aa hecineeonmnenetunsiebcinindacamansiubateaice 979 901 81.19 388 339 79. 89 591 562 81.97 
(a as 1, 396 1,350 81.12 615 604 83. 22 781 746 79.43 
Region VI 
es ces emaieie 1, 421 1,311 81. 57 553 512 86. 50 S68 799 78. 41 
cnn oaseiwnintenwshiacinhinbeanesiniseeeivies 577 600 69. 07 261 257 73. 36 316 343 65. 86 
ois cae Snwindchonmnnnnninhime sale 437 413 77.93 192 188 82. 81 245 225 73. 85 
Region VII: 
SE Setar MED Ria PE? 5s 342 346 44.96 126 129 47.44 216 217 43.49 
ek ocmananaviananeneeboommenanciie 239 244 42.18 75 81 49. 57 164 163 38. 50 
8 eae ee 421 435 38. 64 162 185 37. 34 259 250 39. 60 
ES SE ae aT. 162 158 30. 36 54 60 23. 39 108 98 34. 62 
Ee a aS 278 262 31. 90 90 v4 33. 10 188 168 31.23 
a sinh erennvenadcohinnwaneiia 408 424 44.97 172 197 37. 89 236 227 $1.1 
Region VIII: 
i itm cnccnceccncaceaseees stsheoee 314 361 54. 37 145 174 54. 81 169 185 53. 94 
ea 317 307 73.08 164 160 71.99 | 153 147 74.97 
ii apnnaciabeneensaneneasia 206 185 41.95 143 126 39. 70 63 59 46.76 
i li nincanincnininaninnniscanucam ascent 45 7 53. 40 18 20 67. 21 27 27 43.17 
cin c cccndcoaiinonaieeinconmeps 51 46 55. 83 23 26 61. 22 28 20 48. 83 
Region IX: 
cannes nansumadinaaninenill 179 159 35. 33 7 66 37. 75 104 93 33. 62 
oi ss em mabnnewreanasecenaavsdens 227 215 70. 88 98 95 70. 44 129 120 71.2 
SES aa I! 625 567 72. 68 315 285 78. 00 310 282 67.31 
ne SESS Saas RTS 168 160 77. 46 7 69 84. 60 o4 91 72.08 
mA: 
cia me nemundieinieinenauienelion 347 344 48.19 125 111 56. 66 222 233 | 44.15 
i we SE ss 45 39 53. 63 10 15 50. 89 35 24 | 55. 38 
SE aS 626 706 59.07 214 233 61. 31 412 473 | 57.96 
Region XI: 
a ea eee 83 57 46. 93 31 21 56. 39 | 52 36 41.42 
ale isc ncaicinncinmisenicam wien 202 206 60. 12 102 102 60. 98 | 100 104 50.27 
| a ret: 61 60 42. 66 ’ 36.72 | 31 30 | 48. 61 
en mauincnanamndeaaiomnem 99 108 53. 83 44 41 63. 23 | 55 67 48.07 
SES I IES 77 86 60. 58 | 28 40 68. 53 | 49 46 53. 68 
AS a a ae 33 44 65. 10 19 19 65. 41 4 25 64. 86 
Region XII: 
a cd wins semnsiannbion cinta 1, 350 1,417 68. 34 678 717 64. 86 | 67 700 | 71.90 
tla iencntcewinimoimaeneenackoaickien 23 2B 85. 91 9 8 81.09 14 15 | RR, 48 
ee acammasainaes 171 189 | 62.53 88 85 | 59.25 | 83 | 104 65. 20 
ESS hia 318 329 68. 50 159 166 | 70.30 | 159 163 66. 67 
Territories: 
I id cin mensncicnmiwinscinssnisiba 12 9 44.08 | 3 4) 16.21 | 9 5 66. 38 
ar ca niwinacigiinsimacnambennmawrnee 43 50 57. 62 33 35 46, 34 | 10 15 83. 95 
Neen ao scnebnipinedacnnnndewe 18 16 69. 58 3 2 | 73. 99 | 15 14 | 68. 95 





1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 
1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 
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3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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The average payment certified for all claims 
during March was $71.15, an increase of 6.5 per- 
cent over February. Much of this gain reflected 
the 9.9 percent increase of payments certified for 
life claims as compared with the 3.8 percent 
increase of payments for death claims. 

Fourteen States and the District of Columbia 
were above the national average of $71.15. New 
York, with an average of $91.58, exceeded all 
other States. As in previous months Mississippi 
had the lowest average—$30.36 per claim. 

Claims certified in March were filed more 
promptly than those certified in February. In 


March, 46.6 percent of all claims certified were 
filed in less than 30 days after the attainment of 
age 65 or the death of the wage earner as com- 
pared with 44.2 percent in February. 

Claims have been filed more promptly in recent 
months than during 1937 and the first 6 months of 
1938 when the claims payments were much smaller 
than at present. However, as recently as Decem- 
ber 1938, over 7 percent of the claims were filed 
at least a year after the date of eligibility. Claims 
which could have been filed in earlier months 
declined from 85.8 percent in January 1938 to 
76.8 percent in July 1938. 


Chart I.—Number of claims and average amount of lump-sum payments certified, March 1939 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS  .- 


Tax RECEIPTS under titles VIII and IX' and 
expenditures under the Social Security Act show 
an increase in the first quarter of the calendar 
year 1939 over the first quarter of 1938. Since 
tax rates have not been changed, the increased 
receipts reflect changes in the size of pay rolls. 
At the end of March 1939, total investments in 
the old-age reserve account amounted to $994 
million, and total investments of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund to $1,185 million. 

Hearings on social security legislation before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which have been mentioned in 
previous issues of the Bulletin, were concluded on 
April 7, 1939. On that date estimates of the 
cost of the proposed changes in title II of the 
Social Security Act recommended by the Social 
Security Board were submitted to the Com- 
mittee. A summary of the assumptions made in 
the cost calculations and of various estimates of 
expenditures is presented on pages 76-80. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Table 1 shows receipts, expenditures, and se- 
curity issues under the Social Security Act as 
well as total Federal receipts, expenditures, and 
debt. Tax receipts under the act during the 
first quarter of the calendar year 1939 amounted 
to $200 million and were higher than collections 
in any quarter of the preceding year, as indicated 
below: 


Tar receipts under 
Social Security Act 


Period (in millions) 
1938: 1st quarter___-------- wiebetaer nara n eae $140 
til cis odnien ee ms wiki m ademas 143 
EE eee ee ae 140 
Ee a ee 140 
ec en 200 


Federal receipts from all other sources totaled 
$1,262 million in the first quarter of 1939 as com- 
pared with $1,503 million in the same quarter of 
the previous year. This decline of $241 million 
reflects primarily a decrease of $217 million in 
income tax collections which occurred in March 
1939 as compared with March 1938. Social 

1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 


pealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. 
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ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


security tax collections are more indicative of 
current economic conditions, because there is g 
shorter lag in these collections than in income 
tax payments. The former reflect wages received 
in the previous quarter; the latter reflect income 
received during the entire preceding year. 

As a result of larger receipts under the Social 
Security Act and smaller Federal receipts from 
other sources, social security receipts amounted to 
13.7 percent of all Federal receipts in the first 
quarter of 1939 as compared with 8.5 percent in 
the same period of 1938. 

It is clear that any change in revenue laws may 
affect the ratio of social security tax receipts to 
those from other sources. Estimates of tax col- 
lections for the fiscal year 1939-40, presented in 
the February Bulletin, show larger amounts for 
that year than for previous fiscal years because of 
the assumed 50-percent increase in title VIII tax 
rates scheduled to become effective January 1, 
1940. 

In the present session of Congress, legislation 
has been enacted which will increase Federal 
receipts from sources other than social security 
taxes. It is estimated that $16 million? addi- 
tional revenue will be collected annually by the 
Federal Government as a result of the passage of 
the Public Salary Tax Act. This act, approved 
by the President April 12, 1939, provides for 
Federal taxation of salaries of State and local em- 
ployees for 1939 and subsequent years. In order 
to prevent taxation of Federal salaries by States 
for years prior to 1939, the act provides that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury determines and pro- 
claims that it is the policy of the State to collect 
taxes from Federal employees on salaries received 
prior to January 1, 1939, the Federal Government 
shall tax the salaries of the employees of that 
State for years prior to 1939. 

It is clear that the social security program has 
assumed an important place in the Federal budget 
in terms not only of tax receipts but also of ex- 
penditures. Both Federal expenditures under the 
Social Security Act and total Federal expenditures 
were larger in the first quarter of 1939 tban in the 


1U. 8. Senate. Committee on Finance. Public Salary Taz Act of 1989. 
Hearings on H. R. 3790, Feb. 21, 1939, p. 8. 
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same quarter of last year. In the first quarter of 
1939, social security expenditures comprised 9.8 
percent of total Federal expenditures as compared 
with 11.0 percent in the first quarter of 1938. 
The decline in tax receipts from sources other than 
social security taxes and the increase in Federal 
expenditures resulted in a larger excess of expen- 
ditures for the first quarter of 1939 than in the 
corresponding period for 1938 and a consequent 
large increase in the public debt. For the first 
quarters of 1938 and 1939 expenditures exceeded 
receipts by $153 million and $763 million, respec- 


Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 are given in table 2. Total expendi- 
tures through the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1938-39 were over $597 million or about 84 per- 
cent of the total appropriations for this year. 

Grants to States for the fiscal year 1938-39 
through March 31 amounted to $239.2 million on 
a checks-paid basis. Grants for the programs 
administered by the Social Security Board totaled 
$227.5 million and accounted for 95.1 percent of 
total grants to States. As in former months, 


_ or SS 





tively, while the increase in the total public debt 
during these quarters amounted to $277 million 
and $558 million, respectively. 


grants for old-age assistance constituted the largest 
share of grants for programs administered by the 
Board; through March, such grants amounted to 


Table 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total Federal receipts, expen ditures, 
and debt for the fiscal years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38, and by months, October 1937—March 1939 





























































































































[In millions] 
may on ae 6 ee Amount of public debt Change in publie debt 
a aa saeeaie detente 
| } | 
Under Social Social security ‘Social security 
Security Act Excess Gen- issues for— issues for— 
- SE receipts eral a 
Fiscal year and month | } lew on | Admin-| Rack § - 
.) | Social| All | istra- | All | itures = . . All All 
Total Secu- | other Total | tiveex-| Trans- other | (—) ance | Total| Old- |Unem- other Total Ola- Unem- other 
ity oneen | fers to age | ploy- age ploy- 
res ey | old-age reserve] ment reserve} ment 
‘feel rants | reserve ac- | trust lsccount| ‘ust 
g to \aecount count | fund fund 
States | 
Total, 1935-36.....| $4, 116|____.._|$4, 116] $8, 666 28| oem $8, 638|—$4, 550| +$840/$33,779|.......|  $19]$33, 760|+$5, 078]._..__- +$19/+$5, 059 
Total, 1936-37.....| 5,204] $252] 5,042} 8,442} 183, $265 7,904] —3,140| —128| 36,425] $267] 312] 35,846] +2, 646] +$267| +293] +2,086 
Total, 1937-38.....| 6,242) 604] 5,638] 7,626) 201/387] 6,948] —1,384| —338| 37,165] 662] 872] 35,631] +740/ +305) +560| —215 
———_ =—— SS. (_ SSE —Se 
1927 
October......_- ---| 333) 52} 281 606 ol 41 525 —27 —184)| 36, 956 431 496) 36, 029 +81 +41 rt +2 
November..............| 327] 36) 291 494 31) 41 422| —167| —48| 37,004 472| = 574| 36,048) +138) +41) + +19 
December... . TRESS 866! 69} 796 678 13] 43 622} +188) +365) 37, 279 §13 625) 36,141) +185) +41) +61 +93 
1938 | | 
2 335 57| 278 533 45 41 447| —198) —23) 37,453 554 649) 36,250} +1745 +41) +24) +109 
February....__. | 349} = 80} 260] 518) 18| 41] 456] + —166] +25) 37,633] 595] 734| 36,304) +180| +41) +85) +54 
March... esesccs | 3} 956) 748) 9 43} 696] +211] +166) 37,556) 636) 744] 36,176] —77; +41) +10) 128 
RS 33} 240 642 32 11} 699} 369} —451| 37,510) 647 741| 36, 122 —46} +11 —3 —h4 
SSS ae 568 22 2} 544, —193]} —122] 37,422) 647] 826] 35,949 —88 0} +85) —173 
pibedencmencs 774| 5| 769} 930 24 0| 906) —156| —351| 37,165} 662) 872) 35,631] —257) +15) +46) —318 
—S>_[_OCC—DDl)|  —_—S=_=E«—OWO"CwwCOO_aa_a=_ = | 
Total, 1938-39 to | 
Mar. 31.........| 4,390) 479) 3,911) 6,729 es 342) 6, 132 — 2, 339|+-1, 174) 39, 985 994) 1,185) 37,806) +-2,820) +332) +313) +2,175 
ee | 311} 3} 280) 742) 40| 38} 684] —451| —100| 37,191] 700] 872] 35,619] +26) +38 o} 12 
BN incon cnedkack 487 106} 381) 683| 32} 38 613) 196) +144) 37,503) 733] 954) 35,906) +402) +33) +82) +287 
September..........._..| 711| 3} 708) 75!1\ 10} 33; 708 —40| +719] 38, 393 766 950} 36,677} +800) +33 —4| +771 
October... .__- eer 332) 34| 208 769) 49 32) 688} —437| —409) 38, 423 798 936} 36, 689 +30) +32) —14 +12 
aT 382) 103} 279} = 677/ 28) 32} 617) —295| 122) 38,603} 830) 1,032] 36,741; +180) +32) +96 +52 
i (Ns ss SS 704} 3} 701) 862) 14) 32} 816) —158) +636) 39,427 862} 1,064) 37,501} +824) +32) +32) +760 
1939 
a | 308} 42| 266} 693) 33) 7| 623) 385) —151| 39,631) 894] 1,074) 37,663) +204) +32) +10) +162 
February........___. 417) 154 263} 662) 26) 50 586 —245| +410) 39, 859 944) 1,185) 37,730) +227) +50) +111 +66 
i 737} 4| 733 870} 23) m0 797; 133) +46) 39,985 994) 1,185) 37,806} +126) +50 0 +76 


























'Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
ed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and OC, respectively, of the Internal 
venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. 

* Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the act. These data 
from the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury differ from the tax collections 
in table 3, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- 
rants Division of the Treasury Department. 


3Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. S. Treasury. 


Source: Computed from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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$160.2 million or 70.4 percent of the total; for aid 
to dependent children $23.1 million; and for aid 
to the blind $4.0 million. 

By the end of March, expenditures for adminis- 
tration of the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram were in excess of the original appropriation 
of $40 million. An additional appropriation of $9 
million was approved on March 15, 1939. A 
month later, on April 19, section 301 of the act 
was amended, raising the authorization for grants 
for administration of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws to $80 million for 1938-39 and 
subsequent fiscal years. Following the passage of 
this amendment, the Second Deficiency Approptia- 
tion Act, approved May 2, provided an additional 
$10 million for such grants during the current 
fiscal year. This appropriation raises the total 
appropriated for this fiscal year to $59 million, 
an amount well under the new authorization for 
appropriations. 


For the first 9 months of the current fiscal year, 
a total of $11.6 million was expended for programs 
administered under the Social Security Act by 
agencies other than the Board. Over $5.9 millign 
of this amount was granted to States for maternal 
and child-health services, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services, while $5.7 
million was granted for public-health work. 

Tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the 
Social Security Act are shown in table 3. Cumu- 
lative tax receipts through March 1939 totaled 
$1,336 million. Title VIII collections amounted 
to $1,100 million or 82.3 percent of the total, 
while title IX collections amounted to $236 
million or 17.7 percent. During the 9-month 
period ended March 31, title VIII taxes com- 
prised $390.7 million or 81.6 percent of all taxes 
collected under the act during that period. A few 
highly industrialized States account for a large 
proportion of tax collections under both titles. 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 
1938-39 ! 





Item 


Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 





| 
Appropriations ? | Expenditures to Appropriations * | aan to 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and wage records. -_....-.-.- 
—— of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses __ 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses 


Total, administrative expenses 


GRANTs TO STATES 
ote Security Board: 
a a aden enkandonesksanenetoledaiecose 
Unemployment compensation administration 
Aid to aupenaent children _ - 


TT EE ASE ENR I 


Total, Social Security Board 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 
Maternal and chiid-health services 
Services for crippled children 
Child-welfare services 


Total, Department of 


Department, Pople Deatit Service: 
EE Ee 















































| June 30, 1938 # Mar. 31, 1939! 
| | 
| $10, 500, 000. 00 | $19, 613,584.38 |  $22,300,000.00 | $15, 572, 718.75 
25, 000. 00 | 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 56, 194. 80 
306, 000. 00 | 336, 379. 18 | 320,000.00 | 234, 775. 75 
...-| 10,831, 000.00 | 19, 958,477.26 | 22, 700,000.00 | —-15, 863, 687. 30 
| =a 
| | | 
| 4166, 500,000.00 | 182, 198, 734.35 | 214,000,000.00 | 160, 200, 651. 98 
+ 22, 500,000.00 | 41,910, 919.49 | 7 49,000,000.00 | * 40, 191, 060. 91 
| 424° 900,000.00 | 25, 498, 282.01 | 45,000, 000.00 | 23, 108, 335. 63 
--|__*5,200,000.00 | 5,161, 249.08 | 8,000, 000.00 4, 049, 213. 36 
_...| 219, 100,000.00 | 254, 769,184.91 | 316,000,000.00 | 227, 549, 261.88 
| 
_...| 8, 700,000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000.00 | 2, 558, 666, 46 
2° 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940.82 2° 800, 000.00 | 2) 280, 301, 27 
77} 12478; 000. 00 1) 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 | 1, 108, 644. 00 
_...| 7,975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 | 5, 947, 701. 73 
8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 655, 335, 20 
235, 075,000.00 | 271, 494, 500.74 | 332, 000,000.00 | 239, 152, 298. 81 
..| 500,000, 000.00 | 387,000,000.00 | — 360,000,000.00 | 342, 000, 000.00 
745, 906,000.00 | 678, 452, 978.00 | 714, 700,000.00 | 807, 015, 986.11 





! This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in reporting 
appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the Social Security Act. Certain 
funds appropriated pursuant to the act are not included in this table, because 
they are not from other funds for similar Parposs This is the 
case with f for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appro- 
png $1.8 million for both 1937-38 and 1938-39 for grants to States, 1 $95,000 
1937-38 and $104,650 for 1938-39 for administration. The U. 8. Public 
received appropriations of $1.6 million for both iogt-a8 and 

jag oe — and administration, in addition to grants to States shown 


3 Excludes —_ nded on oh reer of peeeepeiatings - vious fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to t reasury. Includes 
a from reappropriated balance of ane for the previous 
fiscal year. 
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4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to 


dependent children and aid to the blind. 


‘Includes additiona] appropriation of $3. —_ million approved May 25, 1938. 
ty Board to States for em- 


* Includes grants certified by the Social Securi 
ployment service Sie teenie to meet the requirements of the unem- 


Pepeepriation of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
statement of this account to Mar. 31, 1939. 


ployment com 
7 Includes additional a 
5 See table 5 for detail 


ed 


tion pr 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts 
. Treasury 


and Deposits (appropriations), 
(expenditures). 
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Fight States—California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania—accounted for 67.3 percent of title 
VIII collections and 70 percent of title IX collec- 
tions in the 9-month period of 1938-39. 

The monthly and quarterly fluctuations of re- 
ceipts under title VIII are shown in chart I. The 


difference in pattern of monthly collections after 
January 1, 1938, is the result of the change in 
internal revenue regulations, effective as of that 
date, providing for quarterly instead of monthly 
tax payments. The small amount of receipts in 
March was in line with similar collections in the 
third month of each quarter since January 1938. 


Table 3.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Mar. 31, 1939? 


{In thousands] 












































| 3 i ; ‘ 
| Collections in fiscal year 1937-38 € a ro 1938-39 Cumulative — to Mar. 31, 
Internal revenue collection district in— a am et cin 
Under title | Under title “ Inder title| Under title , Under title | Under title 
; 7 vane | rotal | OViiia | IX oe: | Vee oe 
- $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 $90, 127.3 78, 829.8 | $390, 740.9 $88, 088.8 |$1,335,688. 9 |$1,099,632.9 $236, 056.0 
Alabama......... 4,149.9} 3,646.6 | 503.3 3, 430.0 2, 801.0 629.0 9, 228.0 7, 867.9 1, 360. 2 
Arizona....-.---- taeda ks ORS. 4 | 808. 6 | 89.9 782.9 | 669. 1 113.8 2, 184.1 1, 934. 5 249.6 
Arkansas... .. ce | 1,669.2} 1,373.3] 295.9 1,204.4} 1,113.5 190.9 3, 859. 2 2, 995. 6 863. 6 
California (2 districts)._... ------| 34,706.8 30,970.5 | 3,736.3 30, 283.3 | 25, 667.8 4, 615.5 78, 300.2 |  68,061.3 10, 238.9 
Colorado..........- | “3,505.1 | 3,137.5| '367.6| 2.8748] 2,437.0 437.8| 7,663.7| 6,683.4 980.3 
hn cnaecedeedanenndeupheenee | 11, 456. 5 | 10, 019. 2 | 1, 437.3 9, 245.9 | 7, 594.7 1, 651.2 25, 499.8 21, 717.1 3, 782.8 
Delaware _ _- | 3,407.9] 2, 840.3 | 567. 6 2,479.6 | 2,035.9 443.7 7, 486. 2 6, 006. 0 1, 480. 2 
Florida... 4,027.9 | 3, 288.3 | 739. 6 3, 258. 6 2, 748.9 509.7 9, 647.4 7, 435.1 2, 212.3 
Georgia. _-- ‘ ------| 5,987.9] 4,674.3] 1,248.6 4,791.4 3, 897.0 894. 4 14, 158.6 10, 546. 5 3, 612.1 
Hawaii... -_-- ---}| 1,208.1 973.6 | 229. 5 1, 013. 2 853. 9 159.3 2, 918. 6 2, 208.8 709.8 
a | 1,063.1 964.2 | 98.9 863.1 743.3 119.8| 2,317.7| 2,048.0 269.7 
Illinois (2 districts). m ; 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 | 13, 161.8 43, 974.1 36, 302. 2 7, 671.9 137, 270. 6 103, 118. 4 34, 152.2 
Indiana. ........-- 10,020.9 | 8,927.1 1, 093.8 8, 482.9 7,073.9 1, 408.9 22, 655. 6 19, 633. 6 3, 022.0 
ae 5,009.3} 4,510.9 | 498. 4 4, 505.6 3, 784. 5 721.1 11, 469.3 9, 940.3 1, 529.1 
ESSA ‘sedi 3. 192.1 | 2, 430.0 | 762. 1 2, 423.3 1, 950. 6 472.7 7, 355. 8 5, 313.5 2, 042.3 
Kentucky.___- sis Saab e haaeiiiese 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 3, 849. 6 3,011.1 838. 5 10, 245. 1 8, 344.5 1, 900. 6 
Louisiana... .. Te. 4, 152.1 | 3, 687.6 | 464.5 3, 709. 1 3, 083. 8 as Fee ret et 
Maine. ..__-. , Rte Ree: 2, 342. 0 2, 099. 2 | 242.8 1, 984. 3 1, 677. 4 0 5, 216. 4, : 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) - 10, 357.1 | 8, 813.3 | 1, 543.8 8, 913.1 7, 141.8 1,771.3 23. “40.9 19, 376.9 4, 064.0 
Massachusetts. _.......... ninigucdeiuepaaiamme 26,044.4 | 22,882.8 3, 161.6 21, 462.2 17, 720.8 3, 741.4 58, 425.8 49, 959. 2 8, 466.6 
ES ee eee eee 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 | 3, 932. 7 25, 997. 1 21, 462. 7 4, 534.3 77, 067. 1 66, 838. 3 10, 228. 9 
ES eee 8, 999. 5 7,615.7 | 1, 383.8 7, 455. 5 | 6, 132, 7 1, 322.8 20, 157. 5 16, 538.0 3, 619.5 
— “wT Sats 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 1, 176.6 1, 006. 0 170. 6 3, 012. 1 2, 665, 7 346. 4 
Deepens (8 Gistricts).........c.-cccccccocae| 17,2086 13, 141.1 4, 082. 9 , 095. 3 10, 714.9 2, 380. 4 39, 723. 1 29, 211.6 10, 511.5 
Montana_ -..-_-. sedans sy 1, 147.9 953, 2 194.7 1 773.6 116.4 2, 608. 5 2, 054. 6 553. 9 
Nebraska... | 3, 185. 2 2, 412. 2 | 773.0 2, 418.0 1, 977.1 440.9 7, 266. 7 5, 244.7 2, 022.0 
Nevada I PSS 697. 6 586. 0 111.5 343.9 | 266. 5 77.3 1, 451.2 1, 139.1 312.1 
ESSER ae 1, 489. 1 1, 349.4 139. 6 1, 344. 7 | 1, 153.9 190. 8 3, 465. 1 3, 069. 6 395. 5 
New Jersey (2 districts)..................-.- | 20,841.7 18, 508.2 | 2,333.6 17, 268.8 | 14,4727) 2, 796.1 45,692.8 | 39, 455.9 6, 236. 9 
EN i hao nin nevtncacecadaameoccus 591. 5 547.4 44. 1 498.8 | 432. 4 | 66.4 1, 305. 6 1, 176.4 129. 2 
New York (6 districts).....................- | 136,414.3 | 109,763.0| 26,651.3/ 111, 430.1 85,968.5 | 25,461.6 | 304,315.2 | 238,947.7 65, 367. 6 
North Carolina............ ssaidecaaiiied hiediiiae 6, 599. 4 | 5, 856.8 | 742.6 5, 709.3 | 4, 785.4 924.0 14, 958. 3 12, 923.3 2,035.0 
ATES AS CEE I eS 508. 9 445.6 63.3 452. 6 | 395. 7 56.9 1, 237.8 1, 007.7 230.1 
CS EEE EEO ORT itegaiall 39, 975.0 35, 265. 0 4, 710.0 30,181.2 | 24,955.3 5, 225. 9 86, 771.7 74, 582.4 12, 189.3 
PRS EA SATE RI Ss 5,643.6 | 5,049.0 594. 5 4,534.0} 3,875.6 658. 5 12, 334. 9 10, 708. 3 1, 626.6 
Reem | 3,697.6 3, 304. 2 | 393. 3 3, 173.9 2, 695. 2 478.7 8, 274.1 7, 193.4 1, 080. 6 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_..............._.- | 57,629. 1 51,119.7| 6,509.4 44, 094. 1 36,518.0 | 7,576.1 | 125,178.5 | 108, 045.0 17, 133. 5 
REMI. .cncncseccsecdensdoscecsecssst Mani 3, 838.2 33.2 3,171.9 | 2,632.9 | 539. 0 8, 766. 2 7, 945. 7 820. 6 
ID 5 asinine cneiune ecaprennien ncgiaaetelvaie | 2,760.9 2, 574. 4 | 186. 5 2, 250. 5 | 1, 881.3 369. 2 6, 058. 0 5, 389.0 669. 0 
| a eee ees | 550.9 542.3 8.6 486.7 | 432. 6 54.2 1, 255. 9 1, 167.7 88.2 
Ee es as a 4, 552. 8 666. 8 4,451.7 | 3,661.4 790.3 11, 774.7 9, 984. 6 1, 790.1 
NS RRL | 13,830. 5 12,370.5 | 1,460.0 , 908.2 | 9,637.1 2, 271.0 30, 617. 4 26, 280. 6 4, 336. 8 
CS See | 1,362.7 1, 230. 4 132.3 | 1,187.8 | 983. 0 174.8 3, 063. 5 2, 676.3 387.2 
<b aasapeeatee << mx: | 955. 3 849.7 105.7 .3 | 673.1 133. 2 2, 146.8 1, 860.3 286. 5 
a ea 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8} 4,961.2| 4,053.6 907.6 12, 572.8 | 10,561.9 2,011.0 
Washington (including Alaska) ............. | 7, 354. 6 6, 015.3 1, 339. 3 5, 700.3 | 4, 831.6 868. 7 16, 911.5 12, 952. 4 3, 959. 0 
West Virginia._........._.- Ao | 8,107.5 4, 583. 6 523.9 4,019.9| 3,402.2 617.8 11, 177.3 9, 815.8 1, 361. 5 
NS a5 scale coca mtableching Males eee ee | 11,874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 9, 775.0 8, 270.9 1, 504.1 26,426.2 | 23, 268.8 3, 157.4 
a eee a 563. 9 474.9 89. 1 444.8 386. 6 58.2 1, 302. 2 1, 087. 4 264.8 














' Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 
repealed and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Data are based on warrants covered 
by Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of Treasury Department and 
therefore differ slightly from tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the 
Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent 
collections made in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount received by a 
particular district does not necessarily represent taxes — with respect to 
employment within the State in which that district is located. 

?“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on 
wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the act, payable by both 
employer and employee. 
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3 “Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on 
for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the act, payable by employers s 
The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduetion of credit 
for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During of this 
period, employers were not able to claim credit in States in w the unem- 
—= compensation law had not yet been certified by the Social Security 

oard. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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Chart I.—Tax collections under title VIII compared 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of factory 
pay rolls, January 1937—March 1939 
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1937 1936 1939 
*A change in the method of collecting occurred in this quarter. 


Recent Rulings 


Recent rulings of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in connection with its administration of 
titles VIII and IX include the following decisions. 
The Bureau has ruled that when a partnership is 
dissolved by the death or retirement of one of its 
members, the employing unit continues for the 
purposes of both titles until the winding up of the 
partnership affairs.* Another ruling concerns the 
computation of wages for milk deliverymen whose 
regular remuneration is affected by ‘shortages’ 
or “overages” in their accounts. It was held in 
this case that only the amount actually payable 
to the employee should be taxable—that is, salary 
minus “shortages” plus “overages.”’ 4 

A decision in a case of high-school students 
placed in vocational training held that they are 
employees of the agencies training them, since the 
plan requires that the work be done under regular 
employment conditions. Therefore, the amount 
paid to students by these agencies constitutes 
taxable wages under both titles VIII and IX of 
the act.° 

Another decision relates to services performed 
for a dairy farm in connection with processing, 
packing, packaging, transporting, marketing, and 
delivering milk and other dairy products, and 
" Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-10, 8. 8. T. 354. 


4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-11, 8. 8. T. 355. 
5 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-12, 8. 8. T. 356. 
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cleaning the processing rooms and equipment. It 
was held in this case that these activities were 
clearly commercial—not merely incidental to 
farming operations—hence are not excepted from 
employment as “agricultural labor.’’® 


Cost Estimates for Old-Age Insurance 


Total disbursements of lump-sum payments un- 
der the old-age insurance program will increase 
slowly until benefit payments to annuitants be- 
gin. Under the present act such annuity pay- 
ments are scheduled to begin in 1942, The Board, 
however, has recommended changes under title I] 
which would substantially increase annuity pay- 
ments in the earlier years of the program and 
would begin such payments in 1940. On April 7, 
1939, W. R. Williamson, Actuarial Consultant to 
the Board, presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives cost 
estimates for various suggested modifications of 
benefit payments. The Board’s recommenda- 
tions for changes in benefits include the following: 

1. That benefits be computed on the basis of 
average rather than aggregate earnings. 

2. That benefit payments begin in 1940. 

3. That allowances and payments be made to 
wives and dependent children of annuitants and 
to widows and surviving dependent children of 
insured workers. 

In addition, a plan for the payment of disability 
benefits for those permanently and totally dis- 
abled was presented to the Committee. 

Various assumptions made in arriving at cost 
estimates for benefits under title II were outlined 
in connection with the cost estimates. Further- 
more, the assumptions made by the Committee on 
Economic Security in arriving at its earlier esti- 
mates of cost were compared with those now made. 
The original assumptions of the Committee on 
Economic Security were summarized by Mr. Wil- 
liamson as follows: 

(1) That the covered group start at 25,337,000 relatively 
full-time employees, and slowly increase due to general 
population growths. 

(2) That a reasonable age distribution derived from the 
1930 census figures of gainful workers could be accepted 
as applicable to the prospective coverage. 

(3) That as time went on, the expected mortality on the 
future coverage would be in accordance with the white 


lives portion of the United States population tables based 
on data of the period 1920-29 (somewhat in conflict with the 


6 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-13, 8. 8. T. 357. 
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development of coverage under population estimates under 
(1) which assumed continuously improving mortality). 

(4) That net immigration would remain fairly constant 
at the sum of 200,000 new lives per year with certain 
arbitrary assumptions as to the age distribution of such 
immigrants. 

(5) That a uniform annual wage of $1,100 could rea- 
sonably represent the effective per capita wage during the 
entire period under specification. 

(6) That other than in this wage assumption, no special 
treatment of periods of unemployment would be intro- 
duced. 

(7) That no attempt would be made to forecast when 
booms and depressions would occur, nor the extent of their 
year-by-year effect upon the progress of funds and benefit 
payments. 

(8) That all retirements take place at the age of 67% 
rather than at varying ages which are roughly equivalent 
to this single age. However, certain adjustments were 
necessary to provide for retirements in the early years. 

(9) That the amounts of death benefits for death prior 
to age 65 would generally follow uniformly from the above 
assumptions and the continuous use of the white life 
mortality table. 

(10) That the amounts of death benefits for deaths 
after age 65 would be reasonably estimated by considering 
that the full benefits applicable for death at age 65 would 
be payable for death prior to age 67% and thereafter would 
be reduced by the monthly benefit based on the $1,100 level 
wage. This assumption is in accordance with that in (8). 

(11) That lump-sum benefits could be predicted with 
some adequacy in considering nonqualified individuals 
reaching the age of 65 before 1942, and that thereafter 
certain crude assumptions could be made without too great 
distortion of the aggregate results. 


(12) That the ratio of covered individuals to population 
at the productive ages would remain reasonably constant. 

(13) That, since tax rates have been so determined as to 
be “self-supporting” and adequate to cover expenses of 
administration and benefit costs, the excess of tax collec- 
tions over expenses of administration shall be appropriated 
into a reserve account which shall earn 3 percent com- 
pound interest. 

(14) That, although appropriations are made by Con- 
gress, their action is assumed to follow the pattern of (13) 
for a period of 45 years. 

(15) That the increasing proportion of the aged would 
not result in a change in time of retirement or of granting 
of benefits, but that a program initiated in 1937 would 
under widely changing conditions be maintained unchanged 
over a long period. 

(16) That the excess of appropriations over benefits 
paid would only be invested at the end of the year, no 
interest earnings being credited within the year on any 
such excess. 

(17) That uniformity in ruling as to what categories of 
employment are covered and what categories are not cov- 
ered, and similar uniformity as to rulings on individual 
coverage, were to be expected over long periods of time 
and wide areas of the country. 

(18) That claims will be presented promptly in all cases. 


Data available since 1935 have led to changes 
in some of these assumptions used in cost cal- 
culations. The following are some of the changes 
in assumptions: 

(a) Average annual wage.—Instead of $1,100 being used 
as in item 5 above, $900 is now assumed. This latter 


figure is based on preliminary tabulations of the actual 1937 
wage data. The use of $900 instead of $1,100 involves 


Table 4.—Total benefit payments under present title II compared with those under suggested plans without and 
with death and disability benefits 


{Amounts in millions] 





Plan without death and dis- 






































Title II ability benefits Plan with death and disability benefits 
Percent- Total benefit pay- | Benefits as percent | Percentage increase 
Calendar year | Total | Benefits| Total | Benefits | “. 0. in. ments of pay roll in cost of plan 
| benefit as per- benefit as per- = 
: ' crease in 
| pay- cent of pay- cent of ast of 
ments | payroll | ments | payroll | “ i _ Low es- | High es- | Low es- | High es- | Low es- | High es- 
aoa timate | timate | timate | timate | timate | timate 
Estimate based on original assumptions 
- 7 siniguaaieiani 
1940 ' ' — $49 0.17 sg] 0.21 24 $127 $138} 0.44 0.48 150 182 
1945_.... = : Saal 218 .73 33 | 1.77 142 723 820 2. 39 2.71 227 271 
1950 j } 538 1.71 1, 105 | 3. 47 103 1, 383 1, 538 4.33 4.83 153 182 
1955 , ; i 921 2. 81 1, 454 4. 35 55 1, 803 2, 002 5. 40 6.00 92 114 
Level ! Shea : . 2 Cee 5. 06 | 4. 69 |, ee, SS 5.77 6.34 14 25 
Estimate based on probable maximum cost assumptions 
1949 ; ; $46 0.16 $70 | 0. 25 56 $144 $175 0. 49 0. 59 206 269 
1945 ; 200 93 640 | 2.04 119 862 1, 104 2.74 3. 51 195 277 
1950 ? 834 2. 52 1, 361 | 4. 06 61 1, 693 2, 089 5.05 6. 23 100 147 
1955 : ; 1, 445 4.15 1, 889 | 5. 33 28 2,311 2, 828 6. 52 7.98 57 92 
Level | ; 7.88 .| 6. 60 ROW Siete 7. 20 9. 24 -1 17 


























1 Level percent required to support benefits over long-range period. 
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increased costs since under the various benefit formulas the 
benefits are relatively larger for lower wages. 

(b) Average retirement age.—Instead of an assumed aver- 
age retirement age of 6712, as in item 8 above, there is now 
used instead age 66. This factor is one for which no data 
will be available until the system has been in operation 
many years. Little data are available in regard to retire- 
ments under private pension plans in this country and 
under foreign social insurance systems; applicability of such 
data to this problem is of an extremely limited nature. In 
order to be conservative, a lower retirement age has been 
selected for these new estimates. 

(c) Initial coverage.—Instead of the original assumption 


of 25% million persons being covered on a full-time basis at 
$1,100 as in item 1 above, it is now assumed that 32 million 
persons are covered at a wage of $900. These new assum 
tions are based on preliminary tabulations of the 1937 wage 
data. Many of the 32 million persons had, at the end of 
1937, only a few dollars of wage credits; this explains to 
some extent the difference between the original assumption 
and the actual experience since the original assumption wag 
on a full-time job basis. 

(d) Population and mortality——Instead of using the 
United States population tables based on data from 1920Q- 
29, as in item 3 above, the new assumptions provide for the 
use of the estimates of the National Resources Committee 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 





















































Year of | Fiscal year 1937-38 | Fiscal year 1938-39 to Mar. 31, 1939 
rst | 
State ay roll| June 30, 1937| Contribu- | | Contribu- | | 
pay-roll| June 30 ontribu- a a Sontribu- | 
contri- | tions de- — nies a hed tions de- | eee Withdrawals! Balance as of 
butions! | posited . UBS ov, posited | credite ‘pen 31, 1939 
| 
EE See $313, 602, 562 |$748, 813, 896 |$15, 172,022 |$195, 720, 000 $881, 868, 479 |$624, 671, 394 Isto, 077, 279 |$330, 521, 000 \s 195, 096, 153 
4,911, 753 is. 6, 627, 910 184, 428 4, 250, 000 7, 474, 091 5 5, 894, 263 133, 168 | §, 200, 000 8, 301, 523 
Seinen deta 498, 958 | eee 502, 582 465, 616 | 13, 304 70, 000 | 911, 501 
930,785 | 1,815,356 39, 170 1, 200, 000 1,585,311 | 1,600,000 | 33, 002 1, 230, 000 1, 988, 313 
epee 3, 575, 206 40, se-----------| 3,615,757 | 2, 469, 532 88, 340 450,000! §, 723, 
"97, 909, 344 63, 495, 000 1, 470, 081 12, 200, 000 80, 674, 426 | 57, 745,629 | 1,830,295 | 23, 460,000 | 116, 790, 350 
2, 309, 943 | 4, 035, 587 _ \ 7? aes 6,455,024 | 3,751, 232 | 152, 251 930, 000 9, 428, 506 
8, 446, 815 12, 153, 308, 357 8, 250, 000 12,658,171 | 11,775,000 | 278,796 | 6,000,000 | 18, 711, 967 
aaah asad cilinhiata | 2,801, tS 2, 823,400 | 1, 658, 631 | 66, 845 | 275, 000 4, 273, 877 
3,528,048 | 5,177, 141, 647 825,000 | 8,022,634 | 4,951,396 | 182,269 | 1,400,000 | —_11, 756, 300 
eisai 6, 995, 821 57, 707 een Me 4, 490, 000 | 168, 827 325, 000 | 11, 387, 355 
a ats | 10,767,193 | 91,905 |....___..____| 10,859,098 | 6, 300, 000 253,154 | 1,000,000} 16, 412, 282 
Dah cog a, | 2, 148, 538 | are | 2,164,616 | 1,429, 472 | 54,030 | 50,000 | 3, 508, 118 
904, 010 1, 596, 933 ee | 2,545, 097 1, 539, 683 | 53, 472 | 1, 750, 000 2, 388, 252 
siidacisiaien aia: | 84,314,014 464, 473 |_.........-..| 84,778, 436 50, 130, 000 2, 061, 909 | ae 136, 970, 346 
14,058,453 | 15, 135, 804 544,967 | 2,500,000 | 27, 239, 223 14, 543, 759 440, 538 18, 100, 000 | 24, 123, 520 
2,756,610 | 7,000,000 Sa eaeaenaniget | 9,919.7 6,100,000 | 193,739 | 5, 250,000 10, 963, 462 
eS ane oO | 7,122,280 78, 795 pneenenneesd 7, 201, 076 4, 387, 966 | 174, 432 940, 000 10, 803, 473 
2, 510, 460 10, 682, 000 219, 048 | SAT 13, 411, 508 8, 241, 000 320,088 | 1, 400,000 20, 572, 596 
3, 824, 169 7, 475, 000 176, 949 1,750,000 | 9,726,119 7, 200,000 | 211, 829 4, 275,000 | 12, 862, 948 
1, 860, 890 | 3, 050, 000 72, 428 2,700,000 | 2,283,318 | 2,930,000 42, 102 3, 120,000 | 2, 135, 420 
| | } | 
3, 016, 920 9, 800, 000 181, 964 6,300,000 | 6, 698, 883 9, 050, 000 157,883 | 6,200,000 9, 706, 766 
18, 869, 145 39, 300, 000 888, 931 5, 000, 000 44, 058,076 | 28,900,000 | 916,720 | 17,700,000 | 56, 174, 797 
13, 131,615 | 47, 986, 260  - as | 62,033, 523 26, 019, 569 | 815, 347 51, 500, 000 | 37, 368, 
4, 729, 730 | 11, 700, 000 689 | 5,500,000 | 11,161,419 | 10,800,000 | 258, 849 6,000,000 | 16, 220, 289 
1, 146,582 | 2, 107, 597 53, 114 650,000 | 2,657,203 | 2,018,000 54, 006 1, 493, 000 | 3, 236, 299 
enter enniabenanetyet 24, 094, 668 BED Svcccasssccces| BRP 14, 450, 000 | 588, 632 1, 650, 000 37, 631, 329 
le  enintae 3, 050, 697 , 037 ceabkaeaisie’ 3, 083, 734 2, 200, 000 | 79, 543 |. ae al 5, 363, 278 
+ a See es 4, 801, 136 37,334 |.............| 4,936,900 3, 064, 000 | 119, 069 575, 000 | 7, 447,028 
sien dacmamiiaenteaeties 1, 028, 946 |) ee 1, 041, 031 704, 374 | 25, 336 | 225, 000 | 1, 545, 740 
2, 300, 139 3, 054, 871 86, 463 2, 070, 000 3, 371, 473 2, 385, 029 66, 595 | 1, 510, 000 4, 313, 097 
} 
16, 635,415 | 27,176,000 tS a ees | 44,533,937 | 32,988,000 | 1,105,216 | 5, 000, 000 | 73, 627, 153 
654, 159 975, 000 . 4. 3 peas ae 1,657,861 | 1,150,000 | 41, 516 | 400, 000 | 2, 449, 377 
56, 663, 175 | 90,800,000 | 2,184,506 | 50,000,000 | 99,647,681 | 106,160,000 | 2,318,204 | 62,000,000 | 146, 125, 975 
5, 552, 856 8, 255, 000 206, 5,575,000 | 8,438,923 | 8, 844,000 | 172,010 | 5, 500,000 | 11, 954, 934 
iahiectaiah 1, 263, 116 | eee |} 1,276, 252 | 805, 142 30, 677 | 205, 000 | 1, 907, 071 
17, 119, 822 52, 102, 364 SS 2 ee | 70, 305, 645 39, 711, 893 1, 655, 338 5, 800, 000 | 105, 962, 876 
3, 527,980 | 6,080,000 fe 9,764,592 | 4,150,000 | 218, 458 1, 863, 000 | 12, 270, 050 
Oregon : 3.351.207 | 5, 184, 881 119,390 | 4,000,000 | 4,655,568 | 4,873, 722 | 98,113 | 3,700,000 5, 927, 402 
Pennsylvania _--_. 1936 38,004,191 | 65, 522,000 1, 527, 736 38, 500, 000 66, 553,927 | 56,912,000 | 1,233, 628 | 47,000, 000 77, 699, 555 
4” Gea 1936 4, 505, 597 | 7, 207, 179 155, 047 6, 800, 000 5,067,824 | 5,407, 436 | 111, 238 3, 855, 000 6, 731, 497 
| | | 
South Carolina_...........- 1936 2, 517,696 | 3,525,000 faa 6,145,797 | 3,300,000 | 133,711 | 1, 200, 000 8, 379, 508 
EE 1936 473, 368 870, 000 23, 673 SE See 1, 367, 041 870, 000 | 33, 791 | 175, 000 2, 095, 832 
is ccommmmamieen 1936 3, 818, 051 6, 620, 000 158, 401 3, 500, 000 7,096,452 | 6,380,000 | 145, 321 3, 900, 000 | 9, 721, 773 
ae 1936 10, 658, 749 18, 810, 000 462, 744 4, 200, 000 25, 731, 494 17, 414, 000 | 560, 855 8, 600, 000 | 35, 106, 348 
ee ee 1936 1, 122,597 | 2,190,000 48, 201 1, 725, 000 1, 635, 888 1, 980, 000 | 38, 163 1, 350, 000 | 2, 304, 052 
a asasaenie sini 1936 660, 645 1, 273, 729 29, 271 575, 000 1,388,645 | 1, 113, 104 | 31, 550 475, 000 | 2, 058, 208 
i nisin Sania 1936 4, 321, 153 7, 475, 000 183, 337 2, 950, 000 9,029,490 | 7,475,000 | 192,116 | 4,150,000 | 12, 546, 606 
hg re SE ee eee eS Eee 12, 975, 603 OY Se eee 13,110,347 | 7,575,000 308,523 | 2,065, 000 | 18, 928, 870 
7 Vee. ............. 1936 3, 612, 222 | 10, 078, 000 176, 815 8, 600, 000 5, 267, 038 7, 205, 000 | 103,732 | 5,010,000 | 7, 565, 770 
| SIS Ae 1934 23, 258, 176 | 15, 406, 156 709, 282 6, 100,000 | 33, 273, 614 12, 052, 947 | 671,026 | 5,750,000 | 40, 247, 588 
ee S| Sa | 1, 632, 468 4G ao: Se | 1,650, 237 1, 110, 000 39, 610 | 425, 000 2, 374, 848 
Federal con- 1 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, 


1 Payable under State unemployment pomepenention laws. 
tributions from employers have been collectible in all States since Jan. 1, 
1936. ge contributions on wages earned are also required by Alabama, 

California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island; - ek contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for 
July 1, 1938—June 30, 1939. 
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which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 
3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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(medium estimate). These source data, which have just 
become available within the last year, present the result of 
an exhaustive study which indicates that mortality will 
tend to improve greatly in the future. As a result of im- 
proved mortality more individuals will live to old age so 
that benefit costs will be greatly increased despite reduc- 
tions in cost for benefits for those dying before age 65 
(including widows and orphans’ benefits). 

(e) In-and-out movement.—In the original estimate only 
a small allowance was made for the transfer back and forth 
of workers between covered and noncovered industries 
although there was taken into account the factor of women 
working for only a short time in their youth and then with- 
drawing completely from gainful employment upon their 
marriage. In the new cost estimate a greater allowance 
has been made for this in-and-out movement by assuming 
that certain proportions of the individuals who are eligible 
by reason of age but who were previously assumed ineli- 
gible because of not being in covered occupations, earn 
sufficient wage credits to qualify for monthly benefits. 
Since most of these individuals are assumed to earn only a 
small amount of wage credits, and since the benefit 
formulae favor individuals with low amounts of wages, the 
cost will be increased greatly. 

(f) Disability—In these probable maximum cost as- 
sumptions it has been further assumed that there would be 
a slight increase in cost for the disability benefits as a result 
of the improvement in mortality. 


In addition, the inclusion of several new types of 
benefit provisions in the suggested plan necessi- 
tated some further assumptions, namely: 


Disability costs estimates are vastly more difficult to 
prepare than those underlying the various other types of 
benefits. Therefore, two estimates (low cost and high 
cost) have been prepared for each set of assumptions. 
The distinction between low and high cost estimates arises 
from varied credence given to the factors entering into the 
cost estimates based on an analysis of German and British 
social insurance and American disability experiments. It 
is assumed that in the course of time it will not be either 
necessary or practicable to retain the very strict definition 
of disability proposed for the outset. Accordingly, the 
disability costs embodied in the attached tables have been 
prepared from experience tables which assume practical 
interpretations of the definition of permanent total disabil- 
ity, possibly even a progressive liberalization to a level 
which may be both practicable and socially desirable. 

The estimates on dependents’ benefits have utilized 
certain foreign data and the limited available census data 
of 1930 and later special studies involving family composi- 
tion. Projection into the future recognizes the trends of 
the National Resources Committee population study. 


Tables were then presented by Mr. Williamson, 
comparing the costs of title IT with four suggested 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-March 1939 






































| | Deposits with 
‘ation | , Transfers | | 3-percent ps anne Cash with 
| Appropriation | | Interestre- | ; sbursing ~ 
Month | balance on first | {f°™ appro- ceived by — Treas- aa for Benefit pay bmp 
| of month ! | priation to | account ury notes benefit pay- ments officer at end 
| | account | | gequired snente of month 
ai | 
1937 | | 
Se oe I EE ee S| ee a $0. 00 $0. 00 
TE iicnnmaitininacse tania Gudea eiinaldieaniaian 220, 000, 000.00 | |) Sa: 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 . 00 100, 000. 00 
RE -} 174, 900, 000. 00 | ef ae . 00 100, 000. 00 
5 ra | 129,900,000.00 | 45,000,000 |...........-...- _t U8 Ee ee 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
ay.. --|  $4,900,000.00 | 45,000,000 |... .....--- rT ¢ tj eee 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
June.. pinned 39, 900, 000. 00 39, 900, 000 | 4 $2, 261, 810. 97 |g Se 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
Ee snsininpansmniniain 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (’) 41,000,000 | #1, 061,810.97 46, 357.05 | 1, 088, 484. 57 
August _. Ginietinnsetiadiinienanin: ORE 458, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 |...............- fl Ll) ee 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
Beptember. bs adaibeienanies sii didiealaiaahdne needa | 417,000, 000. 00 SO ere im * ( | aero 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
October _- itn ath 376, 000, 000. 00 |, eS Oh, GE Badectecutninnans 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
RR eneaiete ee niin 335, 000, 000. 00 |, ae 8 ae 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
eae accnmiiaiile 294, 000, 000. 00 ee 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2, 145,335. 32 
| 
1938 
ee eee 251, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 J--------2---=--- Rn eer os 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
ESS ee 210, 000, 000. 00 cS ° | Se GF GERD Unccsnccnitminanrtien 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
a ae etnainctaii 169, 000, 000. 00 43, 000, 000 | picemaiainecicauiiin | 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736, 132.95 | 2,225, 981. 74 
ss  * SR RgereeES TEE: | 126, 000,000.00 | 10,800,000 |.......---.-2.e. | 10, 800, 000 3 —23. 35 841,022.47 | 1,384, 935. 92 
ae | 115, 200,023.35 | 2, 200, cc aailideienseiia 3 2, 199, 921. 36 823, 297.05 | 2, 761, 560. 23 
a aaa 113, 000, 101, 99 0 | 15, 412, 232.89 | 15, 400,000 3 —56. 56 830, 883. 47 1, 930, 620. 20 
ER Ga emer ee ER A | 473,012, 391. 44 38, 000, 000 nt cllallgpiciaddiiicaals 38, 000, 000 3 —134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973. 07 
| EER NE NR a ERT 4)". 435, 012, 525. 49 38, 000, 000 - < pe 33, 000, 000 | 3 4,999, 733. 27 826, 495. 23 5, 324, 211. 11 
September __ 397, 012, 792. 22 SE Ctadinmnaemiuignall 33, 000, 000 — 546. 86 853, 254. 97 4, 470, 409. 28 
October. __. 364, 013,339.08 | 32,000,000 pusiicitcealaaicliaslbieae 32, 000, 000 3 —81. 65 1, 073, 917. 60 3, 396, 410. 03 
November _ _- 332, 013,420.73 | 32,000,000 |................ 32, 000, 000 3 —215.23 | 1,023,045.32 | 2,373, 149.48 
December... 300, 013, 635.96 | 32,000,000 |.........-.- 22. 32, 000, 000 3 —218. 86 1, 077, 369.15 | 1, 295, 561. 47 
EE ae ee 208, 012, 854.82 | | |, 32, 000,000 | 4 4, 999, 752. 96 1, 121,312.29 | 5, 174,002.14 
ROA LIY S PTT 231, 014, 101.86 | 50,000,000 |................ 50, 000, 000 | 3 —80. 51 1, 155, 339. 71 4. 018, 581. 92 
I a er 181, 014, 182. 37 | 50, 000, 000 |...-.-.---_---- 50, 000, 000 | 3—89.58 | 1, 443,529.16 | 2,574, 963.18 
Cumulative to Mar. 31..............-.. 131, 014, 271. 95 994, 000, 000 17, 674, 043. 86 | 994, 300, 000 | “1, 359, 771. 91 14, 784, 808. 73 2, 574, 963. 18 








1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department. $265 million was app ropriated to the old-age ety account 
for the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 
million for the fiscal year 1938-39. Also see footnote 3 regarding additions to 
appropriation. 

2 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held 


Bulletin, May 1939 


as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred 
to disbursing officer. 


3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
and transferred to the appropriation. 


Source: Computed from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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plans, based on both the original and revised 
assumptions. Data for two of the plans are given 
in table 4. The other two plans included either 
death benefits or disability benefits, but not both. 
The wide range between the two sets of estimates 
with different assumptions indicates the difficulty 
of making long-range estimates due to the many 
reasonable assumptions which might be made. 
The estimates do not take account of business 
cycles which would affect both benefit payments 
and taxable pay rolls. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


The status of the unemployment trust fund is 
shown in table 5. Total deposits for the 3-month 
period ended March 31 amounted to $221 million. 
Withdrawals by the 49 jurisdictions paying 
benefits during the same period totaled $117.9 
million. Withdrawals amounted to $84 million 
in the preceding quarter—October 1 to December 
31, 1938—and $128.5 million from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1938. The total balance in the fund 
increased $110.2 million during the first quarter of 
the calendar year 1939, bringing to $1,195 million 
the cumulative balance as of the end of March. 
As indicated in table 1, investment holdings of the 
fund increased $121 million from January through 
March; total holdings represented by special 2%- 
percent certificates of indebtedness amounted to 
$1,185 million. The remainder of the fund was 
held in the form of an unexpended balance with the 
disbursing officer. 

During the month of March withdrawals from 
the fund amounted to $47.3 million, exceeding by 
$14.8 million the amount deposited in March. No 
new issues of special Treasury certificates, there- 
fore, were acquired during the month. 


Old-Age Reserve Account 


The operations of the old-age reserve account 
by months through March 31, 1939, are shown in 
table 6. The total appropriation balance avail- 
able for transfer as of the end of March was $131 
million. Transfers from appropriations to the 
account during the third quarter of the fiscal year 
amounted to $137 million as compared with $125 
million during the same quarter of 1937-38. As 
previously, the total amount transferred during 
March was invested in 3-percent special Treasury 
notes, increasing to $994.3 million the investments 
of the account. In addition, an uninvested por- 
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tion of approximately $2.6 million was held in cash 
with the disbursing officer. 

Lump-sum payments in March amounted to 
$1.4 million and were higher than in any prior 
month. Payments for the quarter ended March 
31 were $3.7 million, or almost double the amount 
for the same period of the previous year. 


Investments Under the Social Security Act 


The old-age reserve account is invested in 3-per- 
cent special Treasury notes and the unemployment 
trust fund in 2\-percent special Treasury certifi- 
cates. Title II of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides that all obligations acquired by the old-age 
reserve account shall yield not less than 3 percent 
per annum. The minimum yield on obligations 
acquired by the unemployment trust fund is not 
fixed at a specific statutory figure but varies with 
the average rate of interest on the interest- 
bearing public debt. 


Chart II.—Average yields on United States obligations, 
by months, January 1934-February 1939 
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1All Treasury bonds except those due or callable within 12 years. 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


The average monthly yields on publicly offered 
United States obligations have been substantially 
below the minimum required for investment under 
title II, as indicated in chart Il. Monthly aver- 
age yields on Treasury bonds not due or callable 
for 12 years or more reached a new low in Febru- 
ary 1939, when the average yield was 2.44 percent.’ 
The rates on United States Treasury notes are 
considerably below average bond yields. The 
almost continuous decline in the average yield of 

? The Treasury Department revised its averages on yields on long-term 
Treasury bonds in November 1938. The averages referred to in the text are 
based on daily yields of all outstanding Treasury bonds not due or callable 
for 12 years or more. These new averages replace those previously used (see 


Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1938), p. 83) which were 
based on Treasury bonds not due or callable for 8 years or more. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ! 





















































{In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1938-39 to Mar. 31, 1939 

Treasury 

Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 

Fiscal year ment 

_— walguael Tetd 
0 gran’ oO 
grants Unemploy- 
Aid to ment com- Maternal Servicesfor| Child- | Public. 
Old-age dependent Aid to the ti and child- cri led fare 
assistance blind | PeNinie, | _ health con® tenet 
children adminis- | sorvices? | + | services? ; work ¢ 
tration ? 
a ailicn a cegtiiaseeteeruiidh omic $274, 956.9 | $241,002.1 | $156,110.2 | $22, 982.6 $3,988.2 | $45, 989.3 $2, 734.7 $2, 326.1 | $1,333.6 | $5, 627.4 
| 
er 599. 9 1,912.0 696. 0 293.6 20.5 547.8 79.0 56.5 4.32 175.5 
el } 252. 8 211.8 115.5 (5) () 29.6 31.3 44 40 26. 9 
i icinniccbacandeveniese | 1,417.3 1,379.9 793. 9 212.4 30.7 216.4 43.1 21.2 21.0 41.2 
| ESS: | 1,804.9 1, 120.8 472.9 93. 2 14.8 274.7 50.8 83.1 23.7 107.5 
California... .... ‘ | 25, 545.7 21, 968. 1 16, 808. 8 1, 226. 0 848.3 2, 722.4 63.0 54.9 23.3 216.4 
| 2A GSiespRS | 6,494.2 5, 781.5 4, 800. 9 452.8 90.1 308. 2 26. 6 40.9 19.8 42.2 
i “aG$:: SEARS | 3,845.4 2, 818.3 1, 644.8 (5) 11.8 1, 024.9 41.6 9.4 14.9 71.0 
i cc ncneansagntink | 496. 3 381.6 109. 3 44.8 (5) 165. 4 24.0 5.0 10.6 22.5 
District of Columbia...........-- | 1, 188.6 992. 2 360. 3 121.4 26.7 | 335.9 45.5 44.4 15.8 42.1 
PE benendonte 2, 918.4 3, 054. 4 2, 233. 7 100. 5 132. 6 405. 5 38.3 20. 2 22.7 101.0 
2,340.6! 2,561.9 | 1,248.0 | 299. 5 55.6 555.9 102. 2 66.0 42.9 191.8 
498. 8 406.8 | 99.3 100. 5 0 112.2 23.4 16. 2 11.5 43.6 
1,687.3 | 1,402.5 874.5 219.6 28.5 184. 5 26. 9 12.0 8.6 48.0 
14,977.1 | 11, 054. 6 9, 725.7 | (5) (5) 763.7 92.4 158. 2 42.9 271.8 
8,072.2 | 7,345.7 4,201.7/ 1,306.0 219.4 | 1,364.8 52.6 50.3 37.3 113.6 
| §,697.0| 5.496.5 4,653.8 | (3) 123.0 | 491.4 33.8 38.1 34.9 121.5 
RIES aaa 2,192.8} 3.3264 2, 180. 6 | 433.0 90.9 | 371.0 79.4 56. 2 27.1 88.2 
Kentucky............ RIS SARE ey 2, 844. 2 | 2, 597.1 1, 770.3 (8) (5) 499. 2 71.1 63.6 33.1 159. 9 
Louisiana... ai etiet canes 3, 289. 2 3, 247.9 1, 558. 1 820. 7 49.9 | 624. 6 69.3 (5) 26.6 98.8 
es . censece 1,452.7} 2,067.1 1, 278. 5 | 163. 2 147.8 | 359.1 23.6 26.0 20.9 48,1 
| | | 

SS Rr ee 3,943.2 | 3,221.3] 1,425.5 793. 7 60. 5 721.8 62.0 39.9 26.8 91.1 
Massachusetts. ..........- | 15, 083.4 14, 648.4 | 10,4222 1, 180. 2 125.5 | 2,620.1 61.5 59.4 5.6 173.9 
on cninemon usieatnieded 10,128.7 | 10,315.0| 5,978.3) 1,065.4 53.7 | 2,839.1 83.6 93.0 20.9 181.1 
i NS RNa ee | 10,5788} 8,350.5 6, 226. 2 626. 2 89.1) 1,126.9 43.4 73.6 33. 2 131.9 
SL ccncnnnnanecusdseane | 1,060.1 | 1,163.0 639. 4 11 10.8 262.7 59.8 25.3 31.9 133.3 
Missourt Sa ERE 7, 090. 6 7,168.3} 5,284.5 | 487.9 (5) | 1,055. 2 116.6 60. 5 38.7 124.9 
i ccdcecucmcimenions 1, 840. 6 1,605.6 | 1,201.7 196.3 | 9 | 86, 1 28.6 38.5 15.2 38.2 
SG ASoesereare 2, 877.2 2,882.8 | 2,050.9 392. 5 | 54.5 | 260. 6 22.9 40. 4 28.6 32.2 
Nevada...........- 438.2 | 421.2 240. 5 (8) (5) 128. 6 22.0 .6 11.1 18.3 
CERES. 1, 100.8 | 887. 2 | 463.0 43.6 | 30.3 269. 6 36.9 7.3 7.4 29.1 
eee ...| 4,685.2} 5,708.7 2, 567.3 1, 028. 5 62.3 1, 766. 2 54.7 54.7 25.4 149.6 
EN iis a cinteneecchbomendadid | 729.1 605. 4 | 203.1 | 99.6 12.9 | 153. 1 52.3 19.7 11.1 53.7 
ENR SIE RT: | 26,117.0 24,001.7| 12,3023 3,251.3 253.7 | 7,651.2 126.5 92.9 57.1 366. 6 
PG, 6 ccccnannnnseccoas | 3,205.4 3,454.2} 1,525.9 | 451.9 143. 1 | 891.1 76.8 74.5 61.2 229.7 
North Dakota._....._. aja sieiieae | 1, 088. 4 986.3 | 650. 8 129.3 4.8 | 124.4 20.3 22.0 eg Serna 
eR 14, 389.5 | 10,777.0 1,098.8 352.4 1, 703. 2 71.2 104. 6 40.1 242.2 
Oklahoma... | 5,788.9 | = 6,467.0 | 4. 857.0 645. 9 155.2 | 499.3 66.7 67.1 59.9 115.9 
i ws IIe, 3,201.8) 2,567.4) 1,697.3 164. 4 48.1 | 530. 1 39.0 15.1 16.6 56.8 
Pennsylvania... 24, 139. 6 17, 086, 2 8,739.2 | 2,301.4 (5) 5, 473.5 105. 0 108. 7 49.8 308. 6 
ET: 1, 633. 6 1, 305. 0 546.8 121.3 () 546.0 19.5 16.4 9.5 45.4 
South Carolina... _._- 1, 729.8 1, 771.0 831.9 | 215.1 34.4 | 352.5 97.6 56.8 32.8 150.0 
South Dakota... 1, 541.4 1, 843. 9 1, 596.9 | (’) 18.2 | 102.8 44.7 16.4 15.6 49.4 
Tennessee. _- 3, 080. 9 2, 854.0 1, 250. 2 | 545.0 90.9 678.8 55.8 33.7 33. 4 166. 2 
ET 12, 841.6 9,357.6 | 7,358.7 | (5) (5) 1, 484.8 115.9 103.8 51.8 242.6 
Utah.._.. 2, 570. 6 1,940.4 | 1,337.1 | 245. 2 24.7 219. 4 34.2 20. 2 14.6 45.0 
TT EES 874.2 669.6 | 367.6 | 30.7 10.8 | 159. 2 39.0 14.2 15.5 32.7 
i“ s TE 1,179.6 1, 480. 6 416.7 | 63. 5 41.7 | 639. 3 66. 2 70.0 40. 2 143.1 
NEARS: 6, 573. 2 5, 004. 8 3, 757.7 | 505. 1 135. 2 | 572.5 18.2 47.6 20.1 38.3 
| RR | 3,504.3 2, 678. 4 1, 168. 7 | 436, 2 59.0 | 816.4 23.0 50.0 28.1 96.9 
SRG EE | 7, 206.2 6, 585. 9 4, 332. 4 | 925. 5 207.6 | 880. 2 43.9 66.8 26. 6 102.8 
i (“aw SSE 663. 2 | 474.1 206. 4 | 51.1 17.3 | 117.6 9.0 6.0 (®) 6.7 














' Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for a similar 
perpen. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those 
n tables 8 and 9 since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to the 
quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be 
granted for the current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior 


ment compensation program; as of Mar. 31, 1939, such grants had been made 
to 50 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 
? Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
4 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 
5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 








periods in which programs approved by the Board were ineffect. Payments, 
therefore, are not necessarily made within the period for which the funds 
are certified. 


4 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemploy- 
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* No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
7 Refund of unexpended grant for the fiscal year 1937-38. No plan approved 
by the Social Security Board for fiscal year 1938-39 as of Mar. 31, 1939. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by U. 8. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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these notes since early 1937 brought the ratedown _ yields reflect primarily the large supply of funds 
to 0.53 percent for the week ended March 18. on the market seeking investment opportunities. 
Similarly, the rates offered on Treasury bills dur- In determining the rate of interest of special 
ing the same period have been at a low point. _Treasury certificates issued to the unemployment 
The rate on new issues throughout the month of __ trust fund, the computed rate of interest on the 
March was negligible, being lower than the rate _ interest-bearing debt outstanding is used. This 
in February 1939 which was 0.004. These low rate of interest in March was 2.603 percent, or 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified! by the Social Security 


Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first and second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 
1938-39, as of Apr. 30, 1939? 


{In thousands] 





Advances certified for third | Advances authorized for 


| Advances certified for first | 
| and second quarters of fiscal 
| 















































| 
Advances certified for fourth 
year 1938-39 | quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 | — of fiscal year | “Quarter of fiscal year 1938-99 
State - l | | - ase 
lag A ae | | | 
|Aid to de-| Aid to de-|,; Aid to de-| Aid to de- 
| Old-age Aid tothe! Old-age Aid to the) Old-age | Aid to the} Old-age Aid to the 
Ree pendent | Bae | pendent | : Boe | pendent | : cia | pendent | 
assistance) children | blind a children | lind cma: children | blind — children | blind 
DN iriinapacctipamands $90, 592.4 |$14, 706.8 $2, 482. 5 ss, 339.9 | $7, 570.7 | $1, 344.3 |$39, 860.5 $5, 571.9 | $1, 198.7 's30, 708.2 | $4,067.5 | $831.3 
SS | 591.4) 1964) 149) 230.4/ 115.3] 6.6} 1039! 52.4 3.1 | o | o | 0 
en 78.0) (3) (?) At, ee. ae as er ee 22.3; @) | @ 
EE cieceiciiciciniiiletiareme | $16.2] 130.2 21.1 277.7 82.2 | 9.6) 290.1 86.7} 11.7 191.8) 6559) 7.8 
RR 313.9 | 61.5 9.8 159. 1 31.7 | 5.0 55.8 | 13.1 | 2.2 55.8 13.1 | 22 
SE 10, 872.1 | 831.0 544.2 5,714.7 | 422.5 288.5 | 5,895.2 | 380. 2 7.9 3, 848.1 | 230.3 | 203.7 
Se 2,695.1 | 256.8 53.0} 1,503.9) 138.1 | 26. 5 601.9 | 57.9 10.7 601. 9 57.9 10.7 
1, 22 (8) | 7.0 635.8 | (*) 4.7 211.0 | (’) 5.4 | 211.0 (*) | 28 
32.8 | (8) 43.5 | 16.5 (?) } 28. 1 15.4 () | 28.1 9.9 | ) 
100.8 | 16.3 116.9 | 32.5 9.3 | 128. 2 | 36.6 | 9.4 | $4. 2 | 20. 6 6.2 
| 75.1 67.5 868.3 | 25. 4 | 50.3 495.0 | 7.9 | 33.8 495.0 | 7.9 | 33.9 
238.9 | 41.6 345.7 | 86.1 | 19.2 139. 5 | 20.6 | 7.4 139. 5 | 20.6 | 7.4 
76.7 0 24.6 | 23.8 | ol 21.9 | 21.7 | 5 21.9 | 21.7 .6 
| 137.4 | 19.4 302.9 | 82.1 | 9.1 304. 2 | 83.0 | 10.5 | 204.3 | 56. 6 | 7.0 
@®) | & 3,669.7 | (3) ; @ | 2,628.2) (8 ; (a) 2,528.2) (4 @) 
| 869.3 | 134.2 | 1,489.5 | 440.5 74.4 | 1,571.0} 440.3 | 78.4 984.6) 275.4 | 62.0 
(3) | 79,9 1, 606.5 | (8) 43.1 497.3 | () 10.7 497.3 | (4) 10.7 
| 261.1 | 49.0 | 672.0 | 128.0 | 32.5 693.0 | 163.7 | 34.3 446.1 | 103.8 | 21.8 
| Oo} @ | 84) @ | @ | 41 | @) () 19.1} @) @) 
484.8 | 27.4 | 508.7 252. 1 17.3 | 479.5 242.3 15.7 315.2 163.0 10.4 
| 98.5 | 91.7 378.9 | 48.5 41.8 | 386. 4 | 49.0 | 44.7 | 258.7 | 32.6 29.5 
| | | | | 
} 527.7 | 37.4 482. 9 | 260.9 | 20.7 313.1 | 188. 6 14.0 | 313.1 188. 6 | 14.0 
78.7 72.6 3, 253. 7 371.4 | 39.4 3, 396. 2 390. 4 40.6 | 2,258.3 | 260. 2 27.1 
620. 6 34.9 1, 905.1 | 444.7 | 18.8 2, 211. 4 | 484. 6 21.7 | 1, 428.1 | 317.1 15.5 
376. 5 52.9 2, 109.3 | 197.1 28.8 707.8 | 77.6 | 9.1 | 707.8 | 77.6 | 9.1 
} (3) 42.5 149.3; (8) 6.2 11 6. | 6.3 | 131. 1 @) | 41 
390. 1 (8) 1, 978.6 | 141.1 | (4) 753.1 | 75.4 (4) 753. 1 75.4 | (3) 
|} 133.1 0 400.5, 63.2) 9 215.7 | 341 4.0 215.7 34.1 | 24 
| 244.8 33. 4 739.6 | 147.7 21.1 | 254. 8 51.0 wal 254. 8 51.0 | 7.1 
(*) (?) 93.1 e | & 64; © | @® | 61.6 ® | ©& 
| 25. 5 17.0 138.9 13.7 9.7 155. 6 | 13.2 | 11.1 101.5 8.8 7.3 
STEAL 1, 466.8 | 694. 4 | 42.0 842.5 334.0 20.3 | 908. 6 | 199. 6 | 22.0 | 599. 4 81.0 14.3 
OS ee 137.3 | 68.5 | 8.7 65. 8 31.0 | 4.2 | 72.8 7.2 | 47 | 48.6 24.8 3.2 
I 7,280.8 | 2,072.2 | 135.3 3,829.1 891.8 90.1 | 2,505.7] 683.0 94.9 | 2,505.7 683.0 | 61.6 
North Carolina_-------------- 928.7} 2829] 814] 457.1| 127.3 | 47.6) 1400] 41.7 14.2| "140.0 41.7 14.2 
North Dakota... .......-..-- 433.1) 649/ $517 219. 7 64.4 3.1) 7.6] 17.4 3.8| 79.6 17.4 | 24 
SS Sn 7,135.9 | 734.6 233.3 | 4,038.9 361.7 {| 115.9) 4,217.2 365.9 121.1 | 2,811.4] 227.8 | 79.0 
Sa 1,841.0) 262.1 73.0 | 1,761.1 186. 6 52.0 | 1,216.4 139.0 | 30.9 | 1,216.4 139.0 | 30.9 
ees ° 2 114.0 37.3 630. 7 54.0 15.2 75.8 62. 6 | 18.2 | 429. 0 32.0 | 10.7 
OO  , — 5,645.9 | 1, 433.7 (3) 3,172.4 | 867.7 (3) 790. 0 155.0} (%) | 790.0 155.0; (8) 
Rhode Island... -....-.------- 363.7 | 80.4) @) 188.5} 41.0| (3) 60. 5 1.2) @) | 6.5) 02) ©® 
| | | | 
South Carolina.-.._....------ 692. 4 | 74.2 29.3 139. 4 40.9 5.0} 185.8 7.2 | 9.5| 185.8 | 7.2 9.5 
eT 1, 074.0 | (3) 10.7 525. 4 (3) 7.5 489.3 | (3) } 5.4 | 327. 6 | (3) 3.6 
See 1, 039. 0 412.0 67.1 448.6 190.8 38.0 | 439. 6 194.0 | 33.3} 289.1 127.5 22.3 
a 4,837.0} (3) (3) 2, 470. 6 (3) (@) | 1,662.5 @ | & 1, 662. 5 (3) (8) 
aes 935. 7 163. 1 17.4 401. 4 82.1 7.3| 425.7 83.4 | 6.3} 278.9 | 50.8 3.5 
Ss 238. 3 16.6 7.4 130.9 14.2 3. 5 | 47.9 4.5 | 3.8 | 47.9 | 4.5 2.3 
Vv aa 204. 2 31.1 29.8 212.6 32.3 11.9 | 0 0 11.9 | 0 0 4.7 
“a 2,451.0 | 3149 91.8 | 1,310.9 190. 3 43. 4 | 1, 363. 6 189. 6 45.7 | 454.5 | 55.9 12.7 
weet vaepem................. 804. 5 295. 5 40.3 382. 6 155. 5 18.7 | 393.5 140. 6 20.1 | 245.2 80. 2 12.9 
a 2, 564. 2 607.8 135. 0 1, 598.0 | 320. 5 71.3 | 1,095.9 192. 4 46.5 | 1,095.9 | 192. 4 46.5 
nen 193. 8 35. 6 | 13.3 100.0 | 19.5 5.8 120.9 22.9 | 6.1 80.0 15.0 3.7 
1 This tatile is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients column. 
from Federal, State, and — funds but exclude administrative expenses. 4 Advance certified for second quarter; no plan approved for first quarter. 
2See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1938), p. 75, for 5 Advance certified for second quarter; no advance certified for first quarter. 


advances certified for public assistance for fiscal year 1967-28. Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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0.016 percent higher than the average in the pre- _ creases, the average rate of interest on this com- 
vious month. Theslight increasein the computed puted interest-rate basis probably will rise. 

rate of interest when market yields were declining Among the various factors which have contrib- 
may be attributed to the change in the composi- _uted toward the declining yields for returns on 
tion of the interest-bearing debt. As the propor- Government securities are the influx of foreign 
tion of bonds to the total debt outstanding in- _ short-term funds, the large excess reserves of the 


Table 9.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: '| Advances certified* by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first and 
second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39,' as of Apr. 30, 1939 


{In thousands] 






























































Administration of unemployment Unem 
- ployment compensation ar service 
compensation and employment administration administration 
services 
State 
Fat ens Third | Fourth | F a | Third Fourth —— Third Fourth 
quarters quarter | quarter quarters quarter quarter quarters quarter quarter 
| | 
as Se are ee $30, 588.0 | $15,609.8 |  $2,670.5 | $20, 289. 8 $10, 449. 1 $1, 560.3 | $10, 298.2 $5, 250.7 $1, 110.2 
india mn aternn canted wiawinid in detail 370. 4 168.1 | 36.3 255.7 | 100. 5 12.7 114.7 67.6 23.6 
i“ eS 19.8 9.8 | 2.3 14.1 | 7.8 2.3 5. 2. 0 
SS ae ncoieiatila 156. 4 * 60.0 | 424.1 106. 7 | 434.8 416.8 49.7 425.2 47.3 
“ARR RRR Rane: 205.9 68. 9 | 8.2 129.2 55.0 6.7 76.7 13.9 1.5 
California........- stearate eebeheautiodticaaeeaaina 1, 729. 5 1, 064. 4 | 372.6 1, 570.8 897.2 313.6 158.7 167.2 59.0 
oe 184.8 123. 4 | 11.1 113.8 78.1 9.0 71.0 45.3 2.1 
Connecticut RIPE OS 730.0 4292.7 73.6 589.4) 211.5 449.9 140. 6 481.2 423.7 
Se _— ee one 119.2 46.2 14.1 76.1 | 39.4 13.6 43.1 6.8 5 
District 0 of Columbia. ine 221.4 4118.2 | 445.8 140.3 | 472.6 429.3 81.1 4 45.6 416.5 
Florida. . .-- . oeenneue 232. 6 | 172.9 | 0 153.8 102.3 0 78.8 70.6 0 
| | 
Georgia... ...-- | 345.0 | 210.8 | 41.7 156.0 115.5 36.0 189.0 95.3 5.7 
— 73. 4 | 38.9 | 0 67.9 35.7 0 5.5 3.2 0 
Idaho... .-. mae eacinichaepaetalial 140.0 44.5 | 19.1 104.8 526.0 16.7 35.2 18.5 2.4 
‘ jiccylnanaie : init 437.2 326. 4 | 222. 2 437.2 223. 8 | ae 102.6 121.4 
Indiana... ....-.-- ; ictiensliaaiee . 899. 4 465. 4 | 129.5 636.9 | 325.1 96.7 262. 5 140.3 32.8 
Ss ; 354. 2 4137.2 | 444.0 246.7 | 474.7 427.8 107.5 462.5 416.2 
Kansas... ...- ncn 253. 5 117.6 | 0 158. 6 104. 4 0 94.9 13.2 0 
Kentucky....___ % , ail 268.7 | 230.5 | 0 191.3 194.7 0 77.4 35.8 0 
a ad savaiceel 431.8 192.9 52.4 234.3 125. 4 35.8 147.5 67.5 16.6 
0 OE ae ere ee 251.2 | 4 107.9 | 430.3 187.9 477.3 430.3 63.3 430.6 0 
eee err 481.6 240. 2 70.4 350.9 170.8 54.3 130.7 69.4 16.1 
Massachusetts | 1, 729. 3 | 890. 8 208.1 1, 306. 4 635. 2 153.3 422.9 255. 6 54.8 
os nin me meni eeiciniliatoa | 1,961.8 | 4877.2 | 433.7 1, 260. 1 535. 4 0 701.7 4341.8 433.7 
TE econ seer 780.9 360.1 | 98.7 544.8 250. 4 66.8 236. 1 109.7 31.9 
Mississippt ERS Senger TSC 172.3 | 94.2 | 30.6 120. 4 59. 1 21.5 51.9 35.1 9.1 
De Kipniiasintehere diet ninitenubaaieaaemial | 559. 6 | te 20.4 337.4 292.8 0 222. 2 195.7 20.4 
SNL: dis schondcaicehcencianmnanih 56.4 29.7 | 5.9 56.4 29.7  T) eee! Rees 
RE EARS EE See: 157.5 103.1 | 11.1 83. 2 65. 2 7.0 74.3 37.9 4.1 
te <cconnasmiagenceiel 81.7 47.0 | ‘5 48.2 31.3 ‘5 33.5 15.7 0 
New Hampshire_____. 188.9 | 480.7 13.2 133.8 455.5 *6.5 55.1 425.2 46.7 
New Jersey. ......... Pe er ee Seer er ee 1,111.7 | 654.3 | 0 701.3 | 493. 2 0 410.4 161.1 rt) 
|) ee 104. 4 | 48.8 | 2.8 56.7 | 27.8 2.8 47.7 21.0 0 
New York........ : ianshcinnsia| 5, 116.4 | 2, 434.8 | 266. 5 2, 858. 6 1,401.4 0 2, 257.8 1, 033. 4 266. 5 
IS 6 ccccicwricpccbacnacanakeaell 602.7 | 288.4 | 72.7 470.8 209. 1 53.8 131.9 79.3 18.9 
Ea 84.7 | 39.8 | 0 42.3 18.3 0 42.4 21.5 0 
Tn a asian eae | 983.3 | 860. 4 | 39.0 792.9 719.9 39.0 190. 4 140.5 0 
ic ccisiserindamdantuphihanadalials 373.7 125.7 | 4.4 203. 6 86. 6 4.4 170. 1 39. 1 0 
Oregon... ee oe oe es 363.7 166. 4 | 30. 2 282. 4 121.2 18.8 81.3 45.2 11.4 
Pennsylvania. - buiptpnnnennnnasakigin ist 3, 799. 6 1, 673.9 | 211.1 2, 135.7 | 910.6 75.8 1, 663.9 763. 3 135.3 
EE ere 379. 2 | 166.9 | 60. 4 322.7 | 148.8 54.1 56.5 18,1 6.3 
| | 
South Carolina______. s-seeeeee| 248.3 | 118.3 | 25. 1 180. 4 84.8 16.9 67.9 33.5 8.2 
EERE, | 63. 2 39.5 | 2.3 47.3 24.9 2.3 15.9 14.6 0 
Tennessee i ‘ 465.7 213.2 | 64.4 272. 5 121.0 36. 2 193. 2 92.2 23.2 
«ee 046. 5 4 538.3 4 168.7 | 483.7 4 263.7 * 62.8 462.8 4 274.6 4 105.9 
Utah. 160.7 458.8 | 421.3 | 116. 6 4 40.0 4 16.2 44.1 418.8 #5.1 
EET ES => 113.8 | 445.4 | 415.7 80.8 430.1 410.7 33.0 415.3 45.0 
Virginia__ celal ‘ RRs Et 435.1 | 4204.1 447.7 316.1 4145.7 441.8 119.0 458.4 *5.9 
Scone eck ndincaaaaeckesen | 345.6 | 226.8 | 0 169. 0 160. 2 0 176.6 66. 6 0 
West Virginia. ‘ — 627. 4 | $254.9 | 43.2 471.8 $191.7 0 155. 6 4 63.2 43.2 
ad as cacmdasing skeen | 691.7} 4288.5 | 0 374.0 188.3 0 217.7 4 100.2 0 
J a es a 76.2 | 44.4 | 15.1 47.5 | 34.6 10.9 28.7 9.8 4.2 
' Excludes grants by U. 8. Employment Service under Wagner-Peyser ‘ Grant covers both third and fourth quarters of fiscal y: 
Act and State and local ap “oy to employment service. ‘This figure was incorrectly reported as $37,000 in the ‘April Cpril ‘Bulletin; 
* Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of $11,000 of this amount should have been reported as certified for fourth 
the Treas for a specified monster of operation which is not necessarily the quarter. 


period in which certification is made. All grants authorized for fiscal year 
1998-39 as of Apr. 30 have been certified. 

* See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), p. 71, for ad- 
vances certified for administration of unemployment compensation and 
employment services for fiscal year 1937-38. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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banks, and Treasury financing policy. The in- 
creased gold stock of the United States, which 
reached the $15 billion level for the first time in 
March 1939, is largely a result of the huge flow of 
capital to the United States due to the economic 
and political situation abroad. Treasury ex- 
penditures as well as the inflow of gold have in- 
creased the excess reserves of all member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. These excess re- 
serves for the week ended March 15 were $3,443 
million, or slightly under the all-time high of 
$3,644 million at the end of January. Further- 
more, the fact that the Treasury announced at the 
end of February that no new cash would be raised 
in the March financing was followed by a consid- 
erable increase in Government security prices and 
a corresponding decline in yields. 

Changes in the interest-bearing public debt are 
important in connection with social security financ- 
ing not only because of the effect upon interest 
yields but because of the increasing proportion of 
the debt held by the social security funds. During 


March of this year the interest-bearing public debt 
increased $116.5 million. Changes in investments 
of holders of social security funds in the same 
period increased $50 million—from $2,129.3 mil. 
lion to $2,179.3 million. Investments in both the 
unemployment trust fund and the old-age reserye 
account represented 5.5 percent of the total 
interest-bearing debt at the end of March. 
Treasury financing for other than social security 
purposes took the form of additional offerings of 
three outstanding Treasury issues in exchange for 
Treasury notes maturing June 15, 1939. Holders 
of these maturing obligations were offered the 
privilege of exchanging them for 1-percent 
Treasury notes of Series B maturing in 1943, 24- 
percent Treasury bonds of 1950-52, or 2%-percent 
Treasury bonds of 1960-65. At the end of Feb- 
ruary there was outstanding $1,293.7 million in 2. 
percent Treasury notes, Series A, maturing June 
15, 1939. The exchanges amounted to $1,266.9 
million divided as follows among the three issues 
of bonds and notes: $894.4 million of notes were 


Chart III.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-February 1939 
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exchanged for 2%-percent Treasury bonds of 
1960-65, $319.4 million were exchanged for 2-per- 
cent Treasury bonds of 1950-52, and $53.1 million 
for 1%-percent Treasury notes of Series B, 1943. 


General Economic Conditions 


During March, business activity continued at 
about the same level as in February. The Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, remained level 
at 98 and was well above the index of 79 for March 
1938. 

Two of the four estimates shown in chart III 
indicate a decline in unemployment in February. 
In March, the Federal Reserve Board adjusted 
index of factory employment declined to 91.0 
from 91.3 in February. The Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics index of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose from 85.4 in February to 
86.8in March. The Department of Commerce ad- 
justed index of national income increased slightly, 
and compensation of employees decreased in 
March as compared with February. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices declined from 76.9 to 76.7, and the 
index of retail food prices from 76.8 to 76.4 
between February and March. The daily average 
of Moody’s spot commodity price index declined 
slightly, whereas the average daily closing prices 
of industrial stocks and bonds rose during the 
same period. The value of construction con- 
tracts awarded, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, rose from $220.2 million in February 
to $300.7 million in March. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


“Bigger Pensions for More of the Aged: What Retired 
Workers and Dependents Will Get.’”’ United States 
News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 14 (April 3, 1939), p. 3. 


A comparison of present old-age insurance provisions 
of the Social Security Act with official proposals for 
changed schedules of payments. 


Cuark, J. M. ‘An Appraisal of Compensatory Devices.’ 
American Economic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 29, 
No. 1, Supplement (March 1939), pp. 194-208. (Also 
in Conference Board Bulletin, New York, April 14, 1939, 
pp. 80-86.) 


A discussion of deficit spending as a method of achieving 
permanent revival and especially as a remedy for “chronic 
partial stagnation of an economic system like our own.” 
Includes a discussion of unemployment compensation as a 
means of regularizing consumers’ buying power. 


Gerttys, Lue.ua, and Kgy, V.O.,Jr. ‘Dominion Grants 
to the Canadian Provinces.’’ State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 12, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 63-65, 74. 


Describes the history and present status of uncondi- 


tional and conditional grants by the Canadian Goverment 
to the Provinces. 


Gituin, Jonn Lewis. Social Pathology. Rev. ed. New 
York, London: Appleton-Century, 1939. 648 pp. 
(Century Social Science Series.) 


Revised edition of a college text which treats “‘social 
maladjustments in a framework of sociological theory.”’ 
The principal divisions deal with the pathology of the 
individual, and of domestic relationships, social organiza- 
tion, and economic and cultural relationships. The pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act are described, with 
information as of 1937. 


Henpricks, Hazex A. “Behold the American Pariah— 
II.” Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 7 
(April 1939), pp. 15-18. 


Describes present and potential resources for the aid 
and rehabilitation of migratory agricultural workers and 
recommends a Federal solution beginning with relief and 
medical care. 


INTERNATIONAL City ManacGers’ AssociaTion. The 
Municipal Year Book, 1939. Clarence E. Ridley and 
Orin F. Nolting, editors. Chicago: The Association, 
1939. 587 pp. 

The sixth issue of this reference work presents facts on 
the administration of all American cities having a popula- 
tion of 5,000 or over, and detailed data on personnel, 
finance, and other activities for larger cities. Fred K. 
Hoehler and W. F. Walker contribute papers on Public 
Welfare and Public Health, respectively. Social Security 
Board tables on relief in 116 urban areas are given for 
1938, together with an explanation and charts prepared 
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by the Division of Public Assistance Research. Classitieq 
lists of bibliographical data are included. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Proceedings 
. . . at the Sizty-Fifth Annual Session Held in Seattle, 
Washington, June 26-July 2, 1938. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. 802 pp. 


A collection of 65 papers selected for publication becauge 
of their general significance and because they “‘seemed to 
make a new contribution to the field of social-work 
literature.’ Among those having discussions of or 
special implications for the social security program are 
the following (arranged alphabetically by author): The 
Establishment and Maintenance of Standards of Social 
Work in Public Service, by David C. Adie; Medical Care 
for the Wage-Earning Group, by Andrew J. Biemiller; 
Effect of New Forms of Power Upon the Lives of Workers, 
by Margaret Bondfield; Recreational Needs of the Aged, 
by Morris Chase; Protection of Children in Adoption, by 
Mary Ruth Colby; Medica] Care as a Basic Componert in 
a Public Assistance Program, by H. Jackson Davis; The 
Job of State Administrator, by Charles F. Ernst; Com- 
munity Organization and Public Welfare Agencies on a 
State-Wide Basis, by John F. Hall; Interplay of the New 
Services From the Ground Up in the Pacific Coast Forest- 
Products Industries, by Alexander Heron; Relation of 
Social Work and Medical Care From the Point of View 
of the Medical Profession, by R. G. Leland; Medical Needs 
Revealed by the National Health Survey, by George St. 
John Perrott; The Role of the Employment Service, by 
W. Frank Persons; Need of Case Work in a Public Relief 
Agency, by Rosemary Reynolds; What Are the Case-Work 
Needs of the Aged?, by Gertrude A. Smith; and The Federal 
Unemployment Program, by Aubrey C. Williams. 


**‘Old-Age Tax’ Hits Investor.”” Investor America, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 5, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 10-11. 


Results of a survey of 137 companies, showing 19°7 
social security taxes, total shares of stock outstanding, tax 


per share of stock, and relation of social security taxes to 
total taxes. 


“The Question of the Week: Should Pay-Roll Taxes Be 
Revised to Aid Business and Employment?” United 
States News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 15 (April 10, 
1939), p. 4. 

Answers from businessmen to questions on the pay-roll 
tax as a deterrent to employment and whether the tax 
adds “importantly to the problems of operating a small 
business,’”’ and on income taxes versus pay-roll taxes. 
Though limited in number, the answers indicate an 
opinion that pay-roJl taxes, like all taxes, are a deterrent 


to employment, but that income taxes are not favored as 
a substitute. 


“Survey of Taxes Paid by Business in 1938; A Preliminary 
Report.”” Dun’s Review, New York, Vol. 47, No. 2132 
(April 1939), pp. 8-20. 
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Report of the Dun & Bradstreet Research and Statistical 
Division on an analysis of 10,000 returns from tax ques- 
tionnaires mailed to every concern of record on January 
1, 1939. All types of taxes are included, with tables and 
discussions of their effect upon individual industries. 


TENNESSEE. STATE PLANNING Commission. Federal Aid 
in Tennessee. Compiled by Leo J. Zuber. Nashville: 
The Commission, 1939. 63 pp. Processed. (Bulletin 


16.) 

A systematic account of “‘the sources and the amounts 
of the individual Federal aid funds, the conditions under 
which each is received and . . . what opportunity exists 
to increase the State’s receipts.’’ Of interest as a concise 
exhibit of the Federal-State relationship in the field of 
grants-in-aid. 


Torr, Witiarp L., Editor. 
Changing World. 
820 pp. 

This book, by various authors, is ‘‘dedicated to the 
proposition that our economic system is behaving rather 
badly.”” The discussion of labor problems by the late 
Edward Berman—which was revised by Dr. Henry David, 
of Queens College—has a chapter on labor legislation, 
including a description of the Social Security Act. 


Economic Problems in a 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 


Tow.Le, Cuar.totre. ‘‘The Individual in Relation to 
Social Change.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
13, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 1-31. 


A philosophical and psychological analysis of the 
individual, democracy, and social case work, developing 
the idea of the Social Security Act as “‘social change in a 
democratic direction’’ and as a comprehensive plan where- 
by “an appropriate instrument has been established for 
administering to the needs of the people within a democ- 
racy.”’ 


Wott, Mattnew. ‘“‘Liberalize Old Age Benefits.”’ Amer- 
ican Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 4 (April 
1939), pp. 384-388. 

Presents testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, March 7, 1939, giving briefly the program of 
the American Federation of Labor for extension of old-age 
insurance coverage, old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, transient relief, aid to the physically handicapped, 
health insurance, and administrative coordination of the 
entire social security program. 


Woorter, T. J., Jn., and Winston, ELLEN. Seven Lean 
Years. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1939. 187 pp. 


“The primary objective of this book is to give considera- 
tion to rural problems in terms of human elements as well 
as in terms of production, prices, and markets.”’ It deals 
with the extent of rural distress and its basic causes, dis- 
tressed classes and areas, and inequality of opportunity in 
rural institutions. The most fundamental aspects of 
maladjustment in rural areas are noted and methods out- 
lined for the reconstruction of rural life to prevent the 
recurrence of needless distress. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Batt, Georaia. “Case Work With Crippled Children.” 
The Family, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 20, No. 2 (April 1939), 
pp. 56-63. 


A discussion of some special problems likely to be en- 
countered in case work with crippled children and their 
parents. 


GALLAGHER, Donatp. ‘Power of the Industrial Com- 
mission to Settle Disputes Arising Under Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation by the Several Acts of Its 
Members and Deputies” ;—and McGovney, D.O. “The 
Industrial Commission’s Dilemma and a Proposed 
Remedy.” California Law Review, Berkeley, Vol. 27, 
No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 241-265, and pp. 266-285. 


These two articles discuss legal questions relating to the 
system of adjudication of the California Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission. 


Hoop, R. C. “Crippled Children’s Services Under the 
Social Security Act—Three Years Old.” The Crippled 
Child, Lorain, Ohio, Vol. 16, No. 6 (April 1939), pp. 
166-171. 

A summary of progress since February 1, 1936, when 
grants for services to crippled children became available 
under the Social Security Act. Fimphasis on aftercare 


and social and psychological problems are noted as recent 
trends. 


Hoop, R. C. ‘Progress in Services for Crippled Children 
Under the Social Security Act.” West Virginia Public 
Assistance Journal, Charleston, Vol. 2, No. 3 (February 
1939), pp. 3-6. 


A paper presented at the West Virginia Conference of 
Social Work by the Director of the Crippled Children’s 
Division of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. It describes 
the provisions and some of the results of title V, part 2, 
which is termed “‘the first permanent program of medical 
care based on the principle of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States and on cooperation with professional and other 
groups and organizations having closely related interests.” 


Kent, Constance. “The Wage Earner’s Stake in 
Health.’”” American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, 
No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 371-372. 

This second article of a series points out briefly the 
unpredictable nature of high-cost illnesses. 


Lesser, Henry. The National Health Insurance Acts, 
1986-1938; With Explanatory Notes, Reported Cases, 
Decisions of the Minister of Health, and Statutory Rules 
and Orders. London: Stone & Cox, Ltd., 1939. 1,283 
pp. 

A comprehensive legal text dealing with the British 
system of National Health Insurance. It contains a fore- 
word by Walter E. Elliot, Minister of Health; an intro4 
ductory chapter by the author outlining the system; 
the text, extensively annotated, of the 1936 and later 
acts; and the text of all regulations (statutory rules and 
orders) in effect as of January 31, 1939. Reference guides 
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include an index, a table of statutes referred to, a list of 

National Health Insurance laws, tables of cases and of 

decisions on liability and appeals, and a table of regulations 

which shows the legal basis, purpose, issuing authority, 
and citation. 

Svar, Natoan; Hatt, Marcuerite F.; Hocus, V. M.; 
and Sreep, Mrriam. Medical Relief in Michigan; A 
Study of the Experience in Ten Counties. Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1938. 146 pp. Processed. 


The substance of a study begun in April 1935 as a 
project of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
on public and private medical-relief agencies in Michigan 
in 1934. Ten of the State’s eighty-three counties were 
selected for detailed investigation, the others being sur- 
veyed as far as possible through questionnaires. The 
general and medical relief structures are described in 
detail, with chapters on medical, dental, hospital, and 
miscellaneous services, including type of care and costs. 


U. S. Pusuic Hears Service. Report of a Survey of the 
Health Department and Other Health Agencies in the 
District of Columbia. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 400 pp. 


Recommendations and reports on specific activities 
presented by experts of the Public Health Service on 
the basis of a 1937 survey of the District of Columbia 
Health Department. 


“The Wagner Bill for Medical Care.” Social Security, 
New York, Vol. 13, No. 4 (April 1939), p. 3. 


Describes and comments on the ‘National Health Bill” 
introduced in Congress by Senator Robert F. Wagner. 


Witson, Sir ARNOLD, and Levy, Hermann. Workmen’s 
Compensation. Vol. I. Social and Political Develop- 
ment. London, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. 328 pp. 


“In this, the first of two volumes dealing comprehen- 
sively with the whole question of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion from the sociological point of view, we have endeav- 
oured to trace the development of this form of social pro- 
tective legislation from its earliest historical beginnings, 
and to set forth, in some detail, the successive steps hes- 
itatingly taken by Parliament to protect workmen from 
the worst effects of industrial injuries and diseases . . .” 
English legislation since 1880 is analyzed, as are reports of 
various committees appointed to study the subject. Five 
chapters are devoted to an analysis of the 1920 report of 
the Departmental Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion—the Holman Gregory Report. The authors recom- 
mend that a workmen’s compensation commissioner be 
appointed and that the “‘present excessive costs of admin- 
istration” be reduced “‘by a system of State Insurance or 
otherwise.”’ A bibliography is included. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AMERICAN Pusitic WELFARE ASSOCIATION. Adequate 
Staff Brings Economy; A Demonstration Conducted by the 
Chicago Relief Administration in Cooperation With the 
Illinois Council on Public Assistance and Employment 


and the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. Chicago: 
The Association, 1939. 45 pp. 


The report on an experiment conducted in Chicago in 
1938 ‘‘to discover what could be accomplished by a single 
district office, serving as a demonstration unit, with regard 
to more thorough investigations, reduced relief costs, and 
better services to relief recipients and the community, 
when given a larger staff with reduced case loads, cloger 
supervision, better floor plans, procedures, and equipment.” 


“Congress Considers Welfare Bills.” Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 1-3. 


A review of the Wagner, Byrnes, and Woodrum bills 
on health services, unemployment, and other social sery- 
ices. Other proposed amendments to the Social Security 
Act are also briefly described. 


“Congress Moves to Control Relief.”” Congressional Di- 
gest, Washington, Vol. 18, No. 2 (february 1939), 
pp. 35-64. 

Relief of the unemployed, as illustrated in the diseus- 
sions of appropriations for the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, is the general topic for this issue, which contains 
a summary of the problem, excerpts from the message of 
the President, statistical information, committee reports, 
and a section of comment on existing methods of admin- 
istering relief funds. 


Girrin, Ancw K. ‘County Infirmaries in West Virginia.” 
West Virginia Public Assistance Journal, Charleston, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (February 1939), pp. 14-18, 22. 


Excerpts and summaries from a master’s thesis on social 
administration, including statistics on infirmaries (poor- 
houses), characteristics of the inmates, data on plant, 
management, and appearance, and the effect of the old- 
age assistance program. 


GLASSBERG, BENJAMIN, and Heise, Cornevia D. “A 

' Children’s Division in a Public Relief Agency.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (March 1939), 
pp. 48-62. 


Describes the work of the Children’s Division of the 
Milwaukee County Department of Outdoor Relief, with 
particular reference to the problem of children of unmarried 
parents. 


Hatt, Barpara Burretyi. ‘An Experiment in Group 
Interpretation to Applicants in a Public Relief Agency.” 
The Family, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 19, No. 10 (February 
1939), pp. 329-333. 


A detailed description of the experience of the Bay 
County, Michigan, Emergency Relief Administration in 
adopting the method of meetings with groups of relief 
applicants in the place of individual intake interviews. 
Although initiated as an emergency measure to eliminate 
long waiting, the group technique, according to the author, 
proved more successful than the previously accepted 
individual approach. 


Horner, Frep K. “Attorney-Generals and Public 
Assistance.” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 4 
(April 1939), pp. 70-71. 
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Recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Public 
Assistance of the Attorney-Generals’ Association, of which 
the author is chairman. 


Houwmk, Epa. ‘Canopy Relief; An Experiment Against 
the Social Security Act.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 32-47. 


The term ‘‘canopy relief’’ is used to describe the situa- 
tion in St. Louis under the Missouri law, which places all 
public assistance and relief work in one agency. The 
author declares: “By keeping the categories separate it 
would be possible to achieve more specialized and individu- 
alized services to the people now covered by the Federal 
Social Security Act, to spare them from the stigma of 
general relief, and to aid the relief client by demonstrating 
how a decent job can be done.”’ 


LomasNEY, WINIFRED. ‘Rural Pioneering is Uphill.’ 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 5 (February 
1939), pp. 11-13, 30. 

Notes some of the differences between urban and rural 
assistance work, including travel, informality of living, 
and problems of adequate staff offices. 


Lowry, Fern, Editor. Readings in Social Case Work, 
1920-1938; Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practi- 
tioner. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
810 pp. (Published for the New York School of Social 
Work.) 


“The publication of this volume of articles was under- 
taken in the hope that it might meet a need on the part of 
case work practitioners and students and teachers of social 
case work for readily available reference material, and that 
the bringing together of selected reprints within one volume 
might serve to emphasize the substantial contribution to 
the literature of the field which has been made through the 
medium of professional magazine articles and conference 
papers.” 


McCuttoven, Wittram H. “The Use of Statistics in 
Social Welfare.”” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Norman, Okla., Vol. 19, No. 4 (March 1939), pp. 370- 
375. 

An account of the functions of statistical research in a 


State department of public welfare, with special reference 
to Oklahoma. 


Morrison, Exvizanetu. ‘Relief Trends and Family Life.’’ 
The Family, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 20, No. 1 (March 1939), 
pp. 7-10. 

A discussion of the effects of submarginal income on 


family life, with special reference to Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 


New York Strate. Department oF SoctaL WELFARE. 
Child Welfare Services in Rural New York State; First 
Annual Report of the State-Federal Program for Child 
Welfare Services in Rural Areas in New York State, 
July 1, 1937-June 30, 19388. Albany, 1939. 53 pp. 
Describes the first year’s operation of the program for 

rural New York areas under title V, part 3, of the Social 

Security Act, and discusses the training-consultation plan 
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for local workers. According to the foreword by Commis- 
sioner David C. Adie, it “should be of special interest be- 
cause it illustrates the manner in which the principle of 
local responsibility operates when the additional factor of 
Federal support enters.” 


New York State. DeEpartTMENtT oF SocraL WELFARE. 
Notes on the Law of Citizenship for Use of Commissioners 
of Public Welfare and Other Public Welfare Officials. 
Prepared by William C. Hinckley. Place not given. 
No date. 40 pp. 


A pamphlet giving the basic law for determining who are 
American citizens. 


Sapow, Suz E. “Common Factors in Family Budgeting 
for Public Assistance.”” The Family, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 
19, No. 10 (February 1939), pp. 334-341. 


Emphasizes the need for uniform budgeting for all types 
of assistance, with special reference to conditions in New 
York City. The same issue contains an article by Elise de 
la Fontaine on “The Interdependence Between Home 
Economics and Case Work.” 


Srropg, Josepnine. “The County Worker’s Job: Swing- 
ing the Depression.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 108-110. 


This article, the seventh in the series, is a description cf 
a county youth council and its problems and activities in 
helping unemployed young persons to find employment. 


Tomson, Rex. “The Taxpayer and Relief.” Taz 
Digest, Los Angeles, Vol. 17, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
113-115, 131-132. 

An address by the Superintendent of Charities, Los 

Angeles County, before the California Taxpayers’ Associa- 

tion. 


U. 8S. Worxs Progress ADMINISTRATION, New YORK 
Crry. Report on Public Assistance . . . of the Advisory 
Council . . . and of the Research Staff. New York, 
March 14, 1939. 268 pp. Processed. 


The recommendations of an advisory council appointed 
last May by the New York Works Progress Administration 
and the report of the council’s research staff, which was 
directed by Professor Don D. Lescohier of the University 
of Wisconsin. The factual report deals first with the 
general aspects of public assistance, unemployment, relief, 
and social insurance, followed by intensive studies of New 
York City. The council’s report includes recommenda- 
tions on correlating work relief with unemployment indexes, 
substituting general direct relief for the public-assistance 
categories, greater placement activity by the Employment 
Service, and a general policy looking toward maximum 
private employment opportunities. 


U. 8S. Worxs Procress ADMINISTRATION. DIVISION OF 
ResearcH. Former Relief Cases in Private Employment. 
By Joseph C. Bevis and Stanley L. Payne. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 23 pp. 

“This report presents the findings of a study of 1,108 
families in 13 cities which left the relief rolls during the 
summer of 1935 because a member of the family had 











obtained employment in private industry. It shows that, 
even during a period of increasing business activity, the 
obtaining of a private job provides no definite assurance 
that a closed relief case will not again need public assist- 
ance.” 


Witson, Donatp V. “Public Assistance in Louisiana.” 
Public Welfare in Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 
1 (April 1939), pp. 4-9, 24. 
A survey of the Louisiana services, including an out- 
line of the State’s administration of the programs under 
the Social Security Act. 


Woop, Samvuet E. ‘Work Camps or Nothing.”” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 75, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
99-101. 

A description of the work-camp system of relief for 
California’s unattached resident men. Alteration of a 
previous policy of “camp care only’ for single unem- 
ployed men has placed the system on a voluntary basis 
and, according to the author, has put social workers “‘in a 
position honestly to support the California work camp 
program.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Burke, Wituiam W. “The Merit System of Examina- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation in Missouri.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (March 
1939), pp. 77-92. 

A description of the Missouri examinations, including 
“the use of a semi-independent agency to conduct exami- 
nations and oversee the personnel program; the use of a 
committee of disinterested citizens to be in charge of such 
an agency; the role in personnel matters played by the 
Federal authority in the case of a social service under the 
Federal Social Security Act; the use by such an agency of 
the various technical devices which have been developed 
in the merit system, including the systematic recruiting 
of applicants, the oral interview, etc.” 


“Byrnes Proposals Lack Reality.’’ Social Security, New 

York, Vol. 13, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 5-6. 

A criticism of the bill introduced by Senator Byrnes, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief, relating to unemployment insurance and relief and 
old-age assistance. 


FELDMAN, HERMAN, and SmitH, Donatp M. The Case for 
Experience Rating in Unemployment Compensation and a 
Proposed Method. New York: Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1939. 66 pp. (Industrial Relations 
Monographs No. 1.) 


“This brief study is an argument in favor of experience 
rating and suggests a formula that in the opinion of the 
authors wil! prove practicable in administration.” Part I, 
Experience Rating in Principle, emphasizes the value of 
incentives to regularization and contains critical analyses 
of the principal arguments against merit rating. Part II, 
Experience Rating in Practice, considers existing legislation 
and contains the outline of ‘‘a method that is believed to 
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be simple, economical, and effective.” The authors hoid 
that the “real difficulty is essentially technical” ang 
declare that defective legislative drafting based on inade. 
quate study should not prejudice the case for merit rating, 
“To the extent that administrative difficulties are reduced 
by better techniques, the chief obstacles to the inclusion 
of experience rating will be removed and the way prepared 
for a system of unemployment compensation that wil] 
provide incentives to regularization as well as cash relief 
for the unemployed.” A bibliography is included. 


Gravy, Nogt. “A Complete Syllabus of Unemployment 
Compensation.” Starchroom Laundry Journal, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (March 1939), pp. 44, 46 ff. 

Notes the attitude of the laundry industry toward un- 
employment compensation taxes and offers suggestions for 
savings through merit rating under various State laws. 


Haic, Ropert Murray. ‘New York State Unemploy- 
ment Relief Costs: Loans vs. a Pay-As-You-Go Policy.” 
Annalist, New York, Vol. 53, No. 1365 (March 15, 1939), 
pp. 390-391. 


From an analysis of New York’s financial policy respect- 
ing unemployment relief, Professor Haig finds in the 
situation ‘“‘a warning that real limits do exist upon amounts 
that can be devoted to such purposes and that these limits 
are nearer than has been realized generally.” 


Henry, Tuomas F. “Missing Wage Records and the 
Claimant.”” Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division, New Haven, Vol. 4, 
No. 3 (March 1939), p. 9. 

Describes Connecticut’s procedure in handling claims 
for which wage records are either missing or incomplete. 


Livery, C. E. Replacement Requirements of Gainful 
Workers in Agriculture in Ohio. Columbus: Ohio 
State University and Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1938. 16 pp. Processed. (Department of 
Rural Economics, Mimeograph Bulletin No. 109.) 
“Estimates of the number of persons required to replace 

those gainful workers who are lost to the agricultural in- 

dustry through death or retirement.” It is estimated that 
in the decade 1930-40 only 54.3 percent of rural-farm 
males reaching age 20 will be needed for such replacement. 


Lurig, Harry L. “The Byrnes Report and WPA.” 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 6, No. 7 (April 
1939), pp. 5-7, 20. 


A critical comment on the report of the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment and Relief, with particular 
reference to the conclusions dealing with public works as 
a factor in combating depression unemployment. Because 
of its “flexibility, greater elasticity and variety,’’ WPA 
employment is said to be less expensive than public works 
and more adequate than the dole. 


McDonaLp, CHarues. “Value of Current Statistics in 
Improving Office Operations.” Monthly Bulletin of 
Placement and Unemployment Compensation Division, 
New Haven, Conn., Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 
4-8. 
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Specific illustrations of the value to the employment 
office manager of thorough familiarity with current operat- 
ing statistics. 

Moore, Tom. ‘Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and Unemployment Insurance.” Canadian Congress 
Journal, Montreal, Vol. 18, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 
9-10. 

A reply to an article by H. W. Macdonnell of the Ca- 
npadian Manufacturers’ Association which appeared in 
Industrial Canada for February. Using figures on unem- 
ployment compensation for Great Britain and the United 
States, the author answers criticisms of alleged cost and 
inadequate benefits. 


“New York Legislators Study Unemployment Insurance 
Collapse.”” Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 4 
(April 1939), pp. 7, 12. 

A discussion of the findings of the legislative investigating 
committee of New York State and the recommendations 
of the State Advisory Council on unemployment compen- 
sation in New York. 


Reep, Evrery F. “Relation of Unemployment Insur- 
ance to Relief in the United States.”’ Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (March 1939), pp. 63-76. 
After a factual review of unemployment compensation 

and relief benefits of all types, the author presents a pro- 

gram for the unemployed in which unemployment assist- 
ance as a category of the Social Security Act would play 

a prominent part. The relation of unemployment pay- 

ments to need and the expansion of coverage to include 

cases of sickness are recommended. 


Reuss, Cart F.; Lanpis, Paut H.; and WAKEFIELD, 
Ricuarp. Migratory Farm Labor and the Hop Industry 
on the Pacific Coast; With Special Application to Prob- 
lems of the Yakima Valley, Washington. Pullman: State 
College of Washington, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, August 1938. 64 pp. (Bulletin No. 363.) 

“The present study was developed in the belief that 
a correct knowledge of the facts involved in the hop 
industry as it affects the farmer and the farm laborer 
may help to guide programs of ameliorative action.” 
Chapters are devoted to the industry, to life in the camps, 
obtaining work, migrations, and social and economic 
characteristics of the hop pickers. 


Ricuter, L., Editor. Canada’s Unemployment Problem. 
Toronto: Macmillan, 1939. 414 pp. (Studies of the 
Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University.) 

A collection of articles by Canadian civil servants, 
social workers, and teachers, in which emphasis is placed 
on factual information rather than controversial policies. 
The authors and papers are: Nature and Extent of 
Unemployment in Canada, by S. A. Saunders; Unem- 
ployment Aid (Direct Relief), by Dorothy King; Un- 
employed Youth, by H. A. Weir; Relief and Other Social 
Services for Transients, by H. M. Cassidy; Prairie Relief 
and Rehabilitation, by W. L. Jacobson; Relief Land 
Settlement, by W. M. Jones; Public Works as a Relief 
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Measure, by A. MacNamara; The Canadian Unemploy- 
ment Problem in the Light of Foreign Experience, by L. 
Richter; and What of the Future? by Charlotte Whitton. : 


RvuTrenBeRG, Harotp J. “The Big Morgue.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 28, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 
266-269. 


An account of technological unemployment in the steel 
industry caused by the introductior of strip mills. 


“Season Employment in Agriculture.” Labor Information 
Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 
10-11. 


A brief survey of expansion and contraction in farm 


labor requirements, with a month-by-month survey of 
general labor-market needs. 


Sipet, James E. “ ‘Far-Off Cattle Have Longer Horns.’ ” 
The Child, Washington, Vol. 3, No. 8 (February 1939), 
pp. 172-176. Processed. 

“To learn more of what is happening to the children 
in migrant families in the hop-growing regions of the 
Pacific Coast, the National Labor Committee during the 
1938 hop season made a 5-week field survey in the Willa- 
mette Valley, Oregon, and the Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington.’’ This paper gives some results of the survey. 


“Unemployment Insurance Paid $83.89 Per Beneficiary 
During 1938.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, 
No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 1, 9-12. 

Results of “a special study of unemployment insurance 
in 1938 just completed by the American Association for 
Social Security.”” Data are given for 27 States and the 
District of Columbia. It is contended that “our present 
unemployment insurance laws function in almost a com- 
plete social vacuum, with little relation to the individual 
needs of the unemployed or the other social provisions 
made for them.” 


“Unemployment Insurance Simplified in Seven States.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 4 (April 1939), 
pp. 1, 4. 

Reports trends toward flat benefit rates, flat periods of 
duration, and simpler methods of computing wages as evi- 
denced by recent amendments to State unemployment 
compensation laws. 


U. S. Worxs Procress ADMINISTRATION. Decasualiza- 
tion of Longshore Work in San Francisco; Methods and 
Results of the Control of Dispatching and Hours Worked, 
1935-37. By Marvel Keller. Philadelphia: Works 
Progress Administration, April 1939. 157 pp. (Na- 
tional Research Project on Reemployment Opportuni- 
ties and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques.) 


Deals with methods and results of hiring dock workers 
in San Francisco since the longshoremen’s strike of 1934, 
which led to the establishment of union hiring halls. ‘The 
report shows that the attempt to decasualize longshore 
work in San Francisco seems to be meeting with a remark- 
able degree of success. In a 4-week period of a fairly high 
port activity in 1937, for example, the 4,227 longshoremen 
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who worked as a part of the regularly registered labor force 
earned an average of $170.”’ A bibliography is included. 


Wout, Martruew. “Fundamentals in Unemployment 


Compensation.”” American Federationist, Washington, 

Vol. 46, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 367-370. 

A summary of the views of the American Federation of 
Labor on unemployment compensation amendments, as 
presented to the United States Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate Unemployment and Relief. 


WoytTrnsky, W. S. Seasonal Variations in Employment 
in the United States. A Report Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Social Security. Washington: Committee on 
Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1939. 
154 pp. 


The added importance of seasonal employment as a 


result of social insurance legislation in the United 

has led to this study “to clarify the methodological prob. 
lems involved and to analyze from this angle available 
employment statistics for the United States as a whole.” — 
Discussions of method are followed by analyses of rhythms 
in each industry, in terms of indexes and of absolute 
numbers. A ‘Calendar of the American Labor Market’ 
gives seasonal conditions by months for the principal jp. 
dustries, with estimates of numbers employed in compari. 
son with the preceding month. A final chapter deals with 
seasonal variations in hours of work. A major purpose of 
the study is the stimulation of local research by State 
unemployment compensation agencies in order to dey 
further understanding of the complexities of the problem, 
which are shown to be much greater in this country thap 
in Europe. 
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